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** You little wretch I keep your hands off mj dress I" and 
the haughty speaker, Mabel Hammond, flung from among tke 
lustrous folds of her silk dress, the little thin hands of a three- 
year old baby, whose love of the beautiful was even th^ a 
tiny germ, beginning to manifest itself. 

Any generous heart would have been toadied at the child- 
grief that outspoke, in the quivering lip, and in the hazel eyes 
which filled with tears, as the babe hurried away to her mother 
and burying her face in her bosom wept aloud. ^ She don't 
love me,** lisped the child. ''Mother loves you, darling ;" 
whispered Mrs. Lisle, as she drew the attention of baby Afioe 
to a bird's nest in the ivy vines that shaded the low windows 
of the old church. This touched a harmonizing diord in the 
sensitive heart of the child, and she leaned back on her moth- 
er's bosom watching the gray swallow peering over the rim 
of her nest, until she forgot her recent sorrow in sleep. 
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Glen Green is one of the loveliest retreats in New Eng- 
land. From the hills above the Glen, the eye beholds a scene 
that becomes instantly daguerreotyped — and all through the 
beholder's life the beautiful picture accompanies him. Awaj 
to the east lies the Atlantic, but the roar and tumult of its 
waves reach not the .quiet of Glen Green; on the north and 
west lie the Green Mountains, and here at the base of the 
nigged hills, that shut in the neighborhood of the Glen, winds 
and sparkles the Connecticut river. 

One of the old, old churches, built in the long ago, is the 
one with which our story opens. 

The roof is steep and gray, and plushy with moss, and the 
old stone steps are quite buried in grass and the viny myrtle 
that creeps with its glossy leaves all about the yard. Tall 
pines, the crowning beauty of Glen Green, lift their plumed 
heads high above the church, and nod from the surrounding 
hills, and sway in the winds like broken-hearted mourners, 
whose griefs are more than they can bear. 

How solemn and stately and appropriate are those old pines 
in that b^utiful place ! 

Down the Glen, below where the rocks rise abruptly and 
break the tinkfing ripple of the brook into a leaping waterfall, 
is the old graveyard, gleaming white with slabs of marble and 
fine monuments, and lovely symbols of the beloved and de- 
parted. A little brown school house, in the grove below 
fanner Leed's handsome residence, and the rumbling old mill, 
add a finishing touch of beauty to the picturesque scenery of 
the Glen. 

When service was over, and the throng of worshipers were 
wending their way homewards, Cicely Marshall, a gentle 
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bearted girl, came up to Mrs. lasie and asked to cany the 
sleeping Alice as fiir as to where the lane turned down to her 
mother^s. 

Mrs. Lisle thanked her, and laid the child in her armsy say^^ 
ing, ^Dear one I she sobbed herself to sleep." 

^I did feel so grieved for the babe,** said Cicelj, ''when 
Mabel whispered so angrily to her, and pushed her away from 
her." 

^Poor, proud Mabel!" sorrowfully replied Mrs. Lisle as 
they stepped over the stone wall that enclosed the graveyard| 
in taking a nearer way homeward. 

As they passed out they stopped a moment at the grave of 

a poor girl, whose whole life had been dark and unhappy*— 

one of those whom superstition bans as illHstarred. Best had 

come to her at last-*no more folding of the wan hands in 

prayer — no more anguish of soul over the slanderer's lies-— 

peace, sweet peace, had come at last 

^ Cicely leaned over the head-stone a moment — a mistiness 

I dimmed her eyes, and as she turned away she sofUy dropped 

over the grave a handful of wild flowers. 

Just tkien a light laugh, Uiat would have sounded musical or 

^ . sweet ia a ball room or at a party, broke upon their ears, fall- 

ing harshly and unkindly there, in that silent city of the dead ; 

and Mabel Hammond glided sofUy, and with the haughtiness 

of one in power, towards them, escorted by her lover, Charles 

Stanton. 

Cicely turned to dose the gate as they left the yard, and 
saw Mabel set her little foot crushingly upon the flowers on 
the grave of the hapless one. 

'^ Flowers on this grave T said the beauty, as she ground 
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them under her heel, and looked up into Ohariie^s handaoiM 
ikoe with a smile that was as strong aS a chain, and was one 
of the fetters that held him in captiyitj. She knew her power 
orer him, and well did she wield it So wondrous a speU is 
that of mere beantj of face ! 

Mabel was the only daughter, and from babyhood had been 
petted and permitted to have h^ own way, and now even her 
father stood in awe of her and was glad when he could win 
fh>m her a smiling ^thank jou,** or ^yon are yery kind, father.'* 
He courted her fayor like a fawning sycophant. Her mother^ 
with all a mother's loye and weakness and partiality, doatiid 
on ^e queenly Mabel and rejoiced only when she was happy. 
Blind to all her daughter's faults, she blessed God for the 
gift of so beautiful a child in h^ yom^ giilhood, and now her 
eup of joy was full to ^ brim dnce Mabel was the betrothed 
ef Oharles Stanton. 



CHAPTER n. 

7or lov* M tfant is but a dvaimy fUng, 
That slyly ncstlM in tbe Iramui heart. 



It was a quiet little brown cottage nestling among the hilb 
that lay in sight of the Tillage of Wendall, in Massachusetts* 
Its sole inmates, except two hired men and a servant girl, were 
Mr. Rowland and his daughter Jennie, a girl of fourteen 
summers. 

Convenience and comfort were there; judgipg from the home 
and its surroundings. Those little outhouses that are so 
necessary 'about a farmer^s residence, and in a tasteful jard 
look like sores or scars on the face of beauty, were there, but 
the drapery that a poetical taste had flung about them rendered 
them valuable auxiliaries in finishing the picture of a country 
home. 

The spring house was gray and low, in harmony with the 
fence that ran near it, and a thrifly hop vine was trailing its 
long green lengths all over the sides and roof, and hung down 
until it lay in a mass on the fence, and then it crept, like a 
thing of life, along the topmost rails. The brick oven stood 
away back among the poplars, and the bee house was biiried 

(5) 
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In flowering shrubs and sweet scented posies. Grape Tines 
and honeysuckles and jasmines thickly covered the lattice of 
the porch| and ran over Jennie's bed-room window. And his, 
the hand that so loved to train the beautiful in nature, had 
wooed the yinCi bearing the crimson passion flower, in at the 
parlor windows, and around the walls, until they draped the 
large mirror and crept like a damtj border around the small 
gilt frames that held the pictures of his wife, and of one, the 
object of a former unfortunate attachment. 

Ah| he was a poet I But better for himself he had never 
penned his inspiration— -never given to the world a transcript 
of thoae glowing thoughts and dreams that 'made very beauti- 
All a part of his inner life. And yet, he was cold and hard 
and selAsh. 

It was a sunset evening in June, and Mr. Howland was 
walking in the neat little room he called his library and study, 
his hands were crossed behind him, his eyes were bent down ; 
in an attitude of deep study he paced quickly from one end 
of the room, which was covered with shelves of books, to the 
other, that was occupied by a desk, guitar, the latest period- 
icals and an easy chair. 

It was commencement at the female seminary in Wendall, 
and Jennie's little step was falling lightly here and there, in 
lier chamber up stairs, preparing to attend as a spectator, not 
a participant, for her education was almost wholly under the 
care of her father. He was her teacher and daily companion, 
so fearful was he that the purity of his white lily should be- 
come sullied by companionship with minds less elevated than 
his own. 

^^ Selfish was he, weak and selfish," in thus daring to hold 
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in check the outreacliiiig tendrils of such a vine-like nature as 
his daughter's. Already did she begin to feel the unwelcome 
restraint that held her within such narrow limits. 

" Can I assist jou, Jane?" called her father from the foot 
of the stairs, as the clock struck six and the village bell rang 
out a sonorous peal. 

" Thank you, papa, I don't need any help,** was the response 
as she tripped down stairs. 

" I had rather your hair had not been curled, Jane," said he, 
taking up one of the long ringlets caressingly across his white 
hand; ''I wanted it braided, and the folds laid around your 
head like the picture of the Greek maiden in that book of 
poems, and then a wreath of blush roses and myrtle, inwoven 
with buds and fastened with white ribbon, just here, back of 
your ear, to lie on your ne'ck ; eh, Jennie?" 

^ Oh, no ; that would look pretty for a young woman, but not 
for a bit of a girl like me ; that would be womanly — this is 
child-like, don't you see, eh, father?" and her laugh rang out 
pleasantly ; but he looked stem as he said, ''have it your own 
way, then, but really Jane, I do object to these lowing lace 
sleeves. Now if you were to be on the stage, taking a part in 
the exercises, it would be well enough, but they seem out of 
place elsewhere ; then the night will be cool, I fear." 

^ Oh I meant to wear my crimson shawl to cover my arms 
father." 

" Pooh, youVe no taste whatever, child, you would appear, 
to any person of refinement, like a young circus rider in full 

ng. 

Poor Jennie reddened at this unkind remark, and turned 
away to hide the tears of mortification that filled her ^es. 
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^IUm Uiiay* aaid iier father, unroIHng from a silk paper in 
Hut etener of » trank in his stadjf a Uack erape shawL She 
took it, tied it on her litde gimp hat, and mildlj aaked if she 
^iHild wait for him to acoompanj her. 

^N6, Jane, I have some writing to ^ ; jou walk on down 
to Mr. Whitfield's, and go with Metta and Laura. Mind jou 
go with them, and try and keep in respectable company.'' 

There it was again — respectable company! the key note on 
which he waa perpetually striking. How weary she was of 
hearing it. She turned away and walked hurriedly down 
through the gaiden ; she loosened the strings of her hat to ease 
the choking in the throat, and rubbed her eyes to clear away 
the mist, but the gathering tears would come, and she cried 
aloud, ** oh, my mother, my mother I oh, I wish you had not 
died and left me to liye on in this poor lonesome way ; I wish 
I €ould haye died too at the same time," and she sat down by 
a tree at the road side, while great sobs ^hook her bosom, and 
the pent up wail burst out aloud as she buried her face in her 
hands and bowed her head upon her knees. 

*^ I cant j^ase papa, and I do try so hard, too ; I believe if 
I was an angel he would find fault with me : what can I do?" 
and she swayed her body bad^ward and forward, as though 
rocking into quietude the sorrow that had cried aloud in that 
piteous wail of grief. And there, forgetful that she was not 
in the privacy of her own little chamber, she sat with her hands 
light over her face, moaning low w(»ds, meant for her mother 
in heaven, soothing her wounded spirit, as one would sing low 
a plaintive lullaby to a sick babe, cradled dose on a warm 
bosom. 

Uer sobs grew fidnter, the crying of her heart stilled, by a 
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blessed calniy like the repose that earnest prayer yieUs, and 
leaning against the tree, so perfect and sweet was the rest of 
the tired spirit, that she fell asleep. 

In less than five minutes after, a young man, who had lately 
came to Wendall, and was reading law in the office of Smith 
and Barnes, passed, accompanied by his sister. 

^ Why, that's Jennie Howland, brother," said Mrs. Barnes, 
^and I'd better waken her." 

^Oh, no, Mary, let her sleep," said he in a pitying tone; 
^poor child, see the tear traces on her cheeks; oh, aren't she a 
lovely child ! What could have grieved her so ? " 

''Oh, some little sorrow, likely; you walk on, James, and I 
will wake her," said Mrs. Barnes in a whisper ; '' she is so well 
acquainted with me, but never having seen you, she would be 
80 embarrassed." 

He walked on, and when he had turned the angle in the road 
out of sight, Mrs. Barnes laid her hand softly on Jennie's cheek 
and whispered, ^ Jennie ! Jennie ! come ! " 

^ Mother ! " said the dreaming girl, and her lips parted in a 
glad smile, and a sweet glow lit up her face into a beauty, ra- 
diant as an angel's. 

^'Jennie!" said Mrs. Barnes, and slipping her ann around 
her, drew her away from the tree and gathered her up to her 
bosom. 

Jennie rubbed her eyes, and sprang to her feet in astonish- 
ment, saying : ^ I had such a sweet dream about my mother; 
but oh, it was only, only a dream I " 

" Bless you Jennie ! " said the tender-hearted woman, " I be- 
lieve angel mothers always hover near their dear children. Oh, 
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there is no loye like a mothei^s, so deep and pure, and un- 
selfish.'' 

Thej walked together untfl thej came to Mrs. Whitfield's. 
Jennie stopped and went with Metta and Laura, as her father 
had told her to do, although they were girls whom she did not 
really love. Their mother was a proud woman, one of that 
class who are goyemed in all they do by the fear of incurring 
•the displeasure of the world. She had no higher aim in life 
than to be in the fashion, and do, and say, and live out, whatever 
was popular. She would rather have beheld her darling girls 
beheaded, than to have seen them weighed in the balance of 
popularity, and found wanting. Rather would she see their 
white souls scarred hy deceit, blackened and deformed by lies, 
and corrupted by impurity, than their reputation should, in the 
eyes of the world, fall one jot below the standard prim con- 
ventionalism has erected. 

Hence, none but fashionable teachers taught the Misses 
Whitfield, — milliners, or modistes, they called them, fitted 
and made up their wardrobes ; and their mother had just been 
telling them it was fashionable for ladies to lisp, and it was her 
desire they should adopt it, and to begin that evening when 
they read their essays on the stage. 

The scene that has been witnessed hundreds of times was 
performed that night; the spacious church was beautifully 
decorated with evergreens and vines in festoons, and vases of 
fiowers; and white, brown, black, auburn and red headed 
girls, each one endeavoring to look her prettiest, in snowy book 
muslins, pink bareges and gay tarletons, with fluttering ribbons, 
white necks and plump and poor and bony bare arms, com- 
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pressed Bps and haugbtj heads. Ah, me ! what delicious felly 
and how very sweet to the young participant 

The essays were all made in one mould, and are alike all 
over this broad green earth — ^precious little titbits, as harmless 
as bydropathist baby medicine, and as nauseously sweet 

Strange ! everyone said sOTiething about the tiny flowahs 
that hide their modest heads among the leavesah, and the 
spawkling stahs that bedeck the azuah skyh — and here, invar 
riably, the little hand that bapp^is to have the most rings on 
it, makes a stunning gesture upwards, accompanied by a killing 
roll of the eyes. Something is usually said too about sands 
on the sea shoah, and the glorious queen of day in his chariot 
of light These little earmarks remind one of a great flock of 
innocent lambs, each one bearing on its white satiny ear the 
particular mark of its owner — affectation— that he may reco^ 
nize his own flock. Dear, harmless lambs ! sometimes flirting 
a bit of pink or white ribbon like a veritable little taiL 

After the exercises had closed, and nearly all the assembly 
had left the house, Jennie missed her shawl and hurried back 
to look for it She glided along the sh'p in which she had sat, 
feeling for it, and then the one before and behind, but she 
could not discover it 

The last person in the house, who was carrying a light, ' 
went out, and she was left in utter darkness save the moon* 
light streaming in at the windows. 

^Oh, it was mother's shawl!" said she aloud and turned to 
go out, when a gentleman near the door, who had probably 
overheard her, stepped in, saying : . 

" Can I be of service to you. Miss Rowland ?" 
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^I have lost my ehawl, Bir," said she in a low tone, betiajv 
ing emotioiL 

^I flaw a lady broflh a shawl off fromlhe back of your pew, 
as she passed, and when she obserred it she flung it over thta 
seat by the pillar," said he, raising his hat respectfully, and 
moving forward to the pew he todL it and laid it in her out- 
reached hand. 

^ Tha^k you kindly, sir, it was my mother^s shawl, and I 
was grieved for fear I had lost it.* 

^ Allow me to assist y<m ;" and taking it from her, folded 
and laid it tenderly and gracefully about her phoulders. 

Can we not forgive him? when, as he laid the heavy crape 
folds about heac £ur shoulders, he, thoughtless, impulsive, ar- 
dent lover of aU things beautiful, bent forward and sofUy laid 
a kiss on her white forehead? 

Yes, we forgive him. Does not the Catholic, with a holy 
zeal, kiss the cross, and press to his lips the beads named for 
the Saints ? Does he not touch with a kiss the garment-hem 
of the virgin Mary, or the Priest^ or the Pope? Such are 
kisses of homage, devoutly and holily given. 

Homage to beauty and truth, and virtue and innocence, 
prompted the kiss so tenderly laid upon the brow of the child- 
woman as she stood there, in that temple devoted to the teach- 
ings of Gk)d's word, stood, bathed in the moonlight, with her 
strangely intellectual forehead Reaming white as a snowy dove 
in a nest of curls. 

Perhaps James Hamilton, with the vision of a seer, looked 
away forward, through vistas of gloom and nfls of sunshine, 
into the years to come, and saw the great promise verified that 
then lay in swathings of white. 
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At the ekordi gate, a pocvr gitl, tlie daughter of her firthei^s 
temuity was waiting for her, and Jennie drew her avm within 
her own trembling one, and they walked homeward. Abo«t 
half way they met Mr. Howland coming to meet them. 

^Give me jour hand, Jane," eaid he aa he stepped in be- 
tween her and the girl, Mjra Wiflis, and rudely parted them. 

'^Oome on, Myra,** said Jennie kindly, as she saw the giil 
stop in embarrassment* 

** Never mind about Myra," said her &iher mikindly, as he 
harried her along. 

When they reached home he told Jennie she really most 
leant to keep akx^ from those who were not recogniaed hi 
society. He said it was wrong to associate with poor peoplOi 
SQch as tenants and millers and coopers and low mechanics^ 
and those who had little or no property. He said he wished 
her to understand that he was called a genteel farmer, one 
who merely oversees the work, but never puts a hand to a 
fanning utensil ; and he wanted his daughter to learn, now that 
she stood on the threshold of womanhood, that there was a 
broad distinction between the classes in society, and that die* 
tinction must be kept up. 

^Oh this is all wrong, papa," said she shaking her head 
mournfully ; ^ Myra Willis and BeUe are so far superior to 
Metta and Laura Whitfield. They are so good and sweet 
tempered and truthful and love God. I always feel good 
when I am with them, just like I do when I am in a beantifid 
flower garden and hear the happy birds all about me, and see 
the blue sky and everjrthing so pure and good. Now when I 
am with Metta and Laura I hear them talk scornful of poor 
people and cross to their mother, and grumble at their pa for 
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not allowing them all the foolish fineiy thej Iiear of; and 
they always tire me with a constant flow of talk about their 
oousins in New York, and the new patterns in embroidery and 
crochet^ and so much light talk that I feel weary with the 
world and eyery body in it^ and wish I never had been bom.** 

And thus they talked on — that stern, hard man, with so 
much of poetical beauty in his nature, and so much of cold, 
unnatural, wicked, world-loving idolatry ; and she, the prac- 
tical yet warm-hearted, pure, natural woman. 

Lacking just such women, is the world becoming colder, 
sterner and more uncharitable, glad smiles are stereotyped 
and kept ready for use, and tear-fountains and sweet sympa 
thies are fast diying up. 



CHAPTER m. 

So, fhcre the lay 

In calm endmance, like tiie smitten lamb 

Wounded in flowery piustarefl. 

Mrs. SraouEVBT. 

Deab little Alice Lisle ! The gra^ haired old phjsician 
holds her band in his, silently counting the pulsations in that 
daintj wrist, and then lays it down very gently on the white 
counterpane, sighs and shakes his head mournfully. 

"Oh, in mercy, tell jne I tell me !" said Mrs. Lisle catching 
his arm, her eyes wildly dilated and her pallid lips parted. 

" Congestion of the brain," said he hopelessly, as he took his 
hand from the child's burning forehead, and prepared to ad- 
minister an opiate. 

The babe flung her arms out uneasily and clutched the 
bed clothes and started as if in fear, then settling down quietly 
she murmured, "well not wear dresses any more then — God 
will be the papa ; he'll give us white robes and golden harps 
— clear, shiny gold ;" and the thin little hands upreached as 
if receiving something, then closed and seemed gathering it 
carefully up to her bosom, while a light played over her feat- 
ures. The mother bowed her fiice on the pillow that held the 

(15) 
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bright curly head, dearer to her than all the wealth of earth 
combined and laid at her feet, and moaned prayerfullj. 

Cicely, good Cicely, who was never happy unless in assisting 
and comforting others, reached a glass of water to the poor 
mother and whispered, ^I feel that Grod will spare her; be 
cheerful and hopeful ;" she then raised the sick child to give 
her her medicine* 

« What is it, Cicy ?** said Alice. 

^ Medicine, dear, to make you well,'' said Cicely, kissing her 
burning cheek. 

^Is it good or nasty medicine, Cicy?** said the little one, 
her lip curling as though she dreaded the nauseous dose. 

^ It tastes very bitter, Allie, but it wont last long, and we 
hope it will cure you," replied Cicely giving it to her. 

^ You told me right, Cicy ; ah, it is so bitter 1" and she lay 
down, closing her ejes. 

In a moment or two the wild delirium crept over her mind 
again, and she smiled, saying: '< Mother said, no more pain — 
no more sickness — no more crying — and, I expect, no more 
bitter medicine. Angels love every body and won't scold a 
little angel at all if it touches their white robes. God takes 
care of us all there, like Mr. Hartley cares for his little wee 
lambs."* 

And so she moaned and talked, occasionally crying out 
sharply with pain, until she started up and saw her mother 
weeping. 

<* Mother cries—- what ails you ma?" 

'' My dear, little Alice," said the mother, ''yon are very sick, 
and we are afraid you will go home to heaven and leave us ; 
and I feel as if it would break my heart to let you go. You 
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are an the baby Pve got, and I do love you so I Oh, Allie, 
poor ma would feel as if it tras night all the time, if you waa 
gone to live with God T* 

" Why, ma, you told me once God wanted everybody to 
love him better than anything in this world, and that it was 
wicked if we didn V* 

^ I know it, my darling; too well I know that I have per- 
mitted you to come in between God and my poor, weak, 
struggling heart Sweet, sweet lamb! oh, GU)d, spare her! 
spare my dear child, to bless and lead me with her sweet 
prattle and winning ways \** cried the frantic mother, catching 
her babe and straining her to her bosom. 

^Mother,'' said the child, '^I'd like to be an angel and have 
soft, white wings, and the robe that is waiting for me, and the 
gpldj harp, and hear the sweet music in heaven. Can't you 
spare me, mother? Gey would be good to you, and talk to 
jou when your heart was so broke." The mother wept aloud. 
^ Well, ma," said she, her eye-lids beginning to droop heavily 
^m the effects of the opiate, ''you know Grod listens to us 
when we pray, and gives us what we ask for, so you'd better 
ssk Him to spare me to live with you awhile. Tell him it 
would clear break your heart I asked Him once to give me 
— a set of — china dishes — but — He — hasn't — yet — " and 
the last words died o£f the red lip in a slow, broken whisper — 
the heavily fringed lids swept the hot cheek which sunk down 
into the pillow slowly, and the heavy breathing showed her 
asleep. , 

Oh, what fond mother could say, "Thy wiU be done," and 
look back upon the little span of baby-life that was past? 

Oh, a sweet path it seemed, through ways of flowers, snow 
2 
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white, and crimson-hearted^ and azure, and pink and gold, 
sweet, fragrant flowers ; and now, with this beautiful remem- 
brance, was the' reality to be torn awaj and onlj the dream 
left? Was the light to leave her world? Was a rajless 
night to fold its heavy shadows about her? Was the flowery 
past to be converted into a dungeon door of cold granite, to 
shut down upon her, barring out the blessed air of heaven, and 
stifling her? 

^Oh, God is good and doeth all things well." Weak one, 
look up to Him in faith, and plead, plead ! it shall be even as 
thou dost desire. 

For many days did "baby Allie" hover between life eternal 
and life earthly. Her father, a quiet man, whose words were 
few, a noble, manly man, who at any other time would have 
blushed to have been seen with tears in his eyes, because it 
seemed effeminate, hung over her bed in anguish of soul. 
Cicely kept tireless vigils over the sleepmg and waking hours, 
never leaving the little bedside except to snatch a moment's 
rest The mother, touched by the suggestion of the delirious 
babe, that she should ask God to spare her awhile, prayed 
without ceasing that the cup might pass from her. 

The old physician loved Alice as though she were his own 
grandchild, and did everything for her recovery that was pos- 
sible. He advised, in the worst stage of her illness, that her 
long bright hair should be closely severed, that the disease 
could be more eficctually treated ; but when he took the scis- 
sors and lifted a golden tress, shining as soft, silk floss, he let 
it drop again, and shook his head sadly. 

Cicely cut them all ofi^, and laying them carefully in a paper, 
pinned it together and put them away. 
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And 60 for many days she hovered, like a tremhling doY6 
that £d not alight, bat fluttered its quivering wings, until one 
evening she opened her eyes gently, and said, " Come here, 
mother f and then she put her little warm hand caressingly 
on her mother's cheek, as she bent down to catch her low 
words: 

*^ Gk)d is not going to give me wings and the goldy harp» 
ma. I have to stay and be good to you and father, and help 
you work." 

'^ Bless you, my sweet nestling," said the glad mother, kiss- 
ing her precious child ; and, ^ Thank God ! " said the stricken 
&tlier, bowing his tearM face upon his hands* 

Great joy was in Glen Green, when the tidings came that 
AlHe Lisle was sitting up in the nurse's arms, pale and dropp- 
ing as a white lily that had nearly faded for want of sundiine 
and dews, but surely and slowly returning back to the bloom 
and glow and beauty of healthful young life. 

Many a mother clasped her own babe closer to her bosom, 
and murmured a prayer of thankfulness, when she heard of 
the beautiful child restored again to its loving mother and 
praad father. 

And many a mother said, ^ Thank heaven," when the good 
news came, aud tearfully she saw an aching void in her own 
affections, and felt an invisible love drawing her thoughts 
heavenward, and saw a little green mound with a white head- 
stone in the old churchyard in the Glen, and the whitest 
lamb of the home flock lying on the bosom of that Grood 
Shepherd, who sweetly said : " Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 
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As soon as Alice was able to walk aboat again, her fiUhcr 
boaght her the ooyeted tea-set, like little Flora Lee had. 

^ Why, father, what made jou think of buying me such a 
Dice gift ? Didn't Grod make jou think of it first ? 'canse 
Fve been wishing to Him a good while that I had a set like 
Flora's r 

^ I did it, daughter, because I love you ; and when one 
loves another they like to please them, and see them happy." 

** Well, I thank you, dear papa ; for now I can keep house, 
and go and visit with mother, when I get lonesome in after- 
noons.'' 

Sweety winsome children^— how much of purity and heaven 
there is in their natures. A treasure beyond all comparison 
with gold or jewels or pearls, beau^ or wisdom or power, 
is the gift of a sinless babe, the crowning glory of woman- 
beod. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

HuRihly Iklls upon the «ff 
TIm doom, *^ iho*! not genteel ; " 
And irftilen it woniftn, vho doth keep 
Of " good aociety " the golden key ; 
And gentlemen are hoand, aa are the atari, 
To stoop not after tiainf . 

WZLUS. 

Mabel Hammond had been at her dress-makei^Sy and in 
returning home called at the store of Mr. Whitfield. Mabel 
was a good customer, and that gentleman immediatelj left the 
poor woman at the other end of the counter, who was bargain- 
ing for a cheap dress, and came up to her, mincing and bow- 
ing, and simpering all manner of unmeaning nothings; and 
then turning to a newly opened case of goods, flung before 
her a pattern of rich brocade, telling her a dress of that 
would just suit her complexion and the color of her hair and 
eyes. Mabel stooped to examine its luster and quali^, and 
the merchant, bending over, whispered : 

^ Charlie Stanton is an intimate friend of mine. Miss Ham- 
mond, and — ^I thought of jou and your extreme good taste in 
dress, when I was in New York, which accounts for mj 
choosing that particular piece." 

(21) 
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^ Thank, you," said she, while a pleasurable glow sparkled 
in her fine eyes. 

A truly modest woman, who loved wisely, would have pre- 
ferred her betrothed to have kept the fact within his own 
breast ; but Mabel was proud and vain, and willing that the 
world should know she was beloved by Charles Statkton, a 
rising young lawyer. 

** What is the price of this brocade ?** asked Mabel, as she 
held it up admiringly. 

** It is the latest style in the city, a beautiful figure and of 
excedingly rich colors, very heavy and elegant, and of good 
width. The lowest I could possibly sell that pattern is-* 
well, you " — and he whispered and looked around, as if to see 
that no one overheard him — ^^'you shall have it cheaper than 
any other lady in Wendall — ^is about — ^let me see," and he 
drew dowivhis brows and compressed his lips, and pretended 
to be counting up the very small item of profit, ^ you shall 
have it " — and he held it up prettily enough to tempt all the 
Bves in creation — ^ for twenty-three shillings a yard. That 
just allows me profit enough to pay the freight, and that 
18 a mere trifie. I wouldn't do it for any other woman than 
Charlie's affianced. I wouldn't let my wife have it for that. 
Just see the luster;" and he gathered it in folds that hung 
^wn temptingly, while he turned it to catch the light and 
then to fall into the shade. It was perfectly irresistible. 

^How many yards are there in the pattern ?" said MabeL 
, « Eighteen is what all the ladies in New York take. It is 
to be made with flottnoea^ said he in a soil, assured tone as 
though no othe/'way would do. 

'VrU take it," said Mabel. 
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^ And be the eavy of all the ladies in Glen Green and 
WendaU, as yon are already," said he, bowing. ^ I haye 
broaght on some crinoline," he continued. " No ladies in the 
dty wear hoops, they are so ungraceful and balloonish ; none 
but chamber-maids and cooks and servant girls wear hoops. 
It really is too bad, that the most fashionable ladies must be 
aped by their servants in this article of dress, but, thank 
heaven, crinoline is out of their reach ; and, as my wife was 
^7"^g} it is a fine thing ; for it is so humiliating to see one's 
lured girls' clothes quite as expensive as their mistresses'." 

''Let me see the crinoline," said Mabel, eagerly. 

'^ This way, if you please ;" and she walked into another 
■partment. 

''I think I must have one, Mr. Whitfield," and she selected 
one worth thirty dollars ; then, a snow-white vail, beautiful 
and elegant enough for a princess, caught her attention, and 
she took it. A lace mantilla, that just suited her, and har- 
nu)nized perfectly with the brocade, was likewise put up for 
W, besides gloves, ribbons, etc, that she thought she needed. 

Her father was a physician with a large practice ; but it is 
very rarely that any physician in countiy or village ever ac- 
cumulates much property. Mabel had been kindly reminded 
of this fact many times; but she was selfish and hard-hearted, 
and thought only of gratifying her own wishes, even though it 
was at the expense of her father's health and rest and com- 
fort 

What a self-sacrificing life of drudgery does the generous 
hearted physician lead. 

Before Mabel had started home, Mrs. Whitfield came into 
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the store and insisted on her going into the parlor to rest • 
few minutes. She went. 

'^I was so provoked to-daj," said Mrs. Whitfield, laying 
her delicate hands in her lap, and tossing her head affectedlj. 

''What about? pray tell,** said Mabel, who was always 
ready to listen to light gossip. 

" Why, a year or two ago my neighbor here, in this house 
near our east door. Dr. Harper^s wife,* had quite a neat Irish 
cook, Kathleen she called her, who went out to York State to 
Uve with the Doctor's sister ; and while there, she married a 
wealthy young farmer ; and then I heard no more of her, and 
had quite forgotten her. 

^ This morning I was down street, and while I was gone, a 
lady called and left her card, saying she was very anxious to 
see me, and as my health was poor, and I could not go out 
much, perhaps she would call herself again in the afternoon 
or to-morrow. The name on the card wa? Mrs. Kate Wheat- 
on. This afternoon the bell rang and I went to the door, and 
in came Mrs. Wheaton. She asked me if I did not recognize 
her. I told her I never had the pleasure of meeting her 
before. 

" * Don't you remember Kathleen, who used to come in on 
Sabbaths, and keep your children while you attended ser- 
vice?' and her smile was beautiful. 

" ' Not Mrs. Harper's cook ? ' said I, rising indignantly. 

^ ' The same,' said she, with as much ease and grace as she 
would h^e claimed kin with the best blood of old England. 

" * Then,' said I, ' I wish you to remember that I am one of 
the first ladies in Wendall ; and by right of birth, you are an 

•Hit. W. T. Baaoom, of Columbus, 0. 
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Irish cook; and I have no indination to overthiow the baimr 
diat is irrevocably between us, placed there bj infinite wis* 
dom, the same as between the negro and his master. If joa 
desired to force yourself upon my notice, your business mB 
to sneak around and come in at my kitchen door. An impu- 
dent Irish cook in my parlor/ said I, 'is more than I shall 
bear.' 

^ She rose and bowed with greater ease and aelf^complar 
cence than either of us could command, ey«i under the moat 
&vorable circumstances." 

" You served her right, Mrs. Whitfield," said Mabel, fiied 
with the same indignation ; ^ and I rejoice you could so conn 
mand yourself. Where did the hussy go then ?" said MabeL 

'^ Well, I watched — ^I peeped out at the side of the door, 
thinking perhaps she would sink with anger and shame before 
she could get out at the gate," laughed Mrs. Whitfield; ^but I 
caught a glimpse of her face as she turned around«-Hshe 
looked a little pale, but I must confess the truth : she did look 
pure and good and pleasant, and her countenance lit up cheer- 
fully. But it was all assumed, I dare say." 

'^Oh! certainly," said Mabel, ^an ignorant Irish cook 
couldn't naturally look intelligent and handsome. But where 
did she go, I wonder?" 

<<Ah! there's the rub," said Mrs. Whitfield; <<8he came 
fit>m, and went to Dr. Harper's. I saw her go in at the 
gate. Mrs. Harper^s such a strange woman. She thijiks the 
beggar in the street is entitled to our kindness, and ^^ makes 
no distinctions in society. Sometimes I can hardl^olerate 
her loose ideas; and I have many a time forbidden her to talk 
so, before Metta and Laura. Dear knows ! one has trouble 
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enough, at best, with their daughters, keepiag them up in the 
fitthioDfiy and in the society they belong in. I wouldn't wish 
you to say anything about it, but I tell you I did give Mrs. 
Harper a piece of my mind last week, one day, afler she'd 
been out shopping. 

^ You see, as she went down High street, her attention was 
attracted by a negro girl, standing beside a box, near some 
of the stores, crying bitterly. She went right up to the 
darky, where anybody might have seen her, and took her 
smutty hand, and asked her if she could do anything to help 
or comfort her. 

^The girl told her, all she wanted was something to do, to 
maintain herself and baby. It seems from the story that the 
girl's husband is in the penitentiary; some negro acquaint- 
ances of his were detected in counterfeiting, and had just time 
to hurry to his house and leave a parcel in his care, which 
contained dies and other things used in making counterfeit 
money. They were followed there, but had time to escape 
before the police arrived. Her husband was taken ; he could 
not prove himself clear, suspicion was strong against him, and 
finally he was imprisoned and his wife and child left destitute. 
It is a well gotten up story, and Mrs. Harper believed it, and 
brought the girl home with her and kept her a few days. In 
that time she went 'round through town, telling the story and 
eliciting sympathy. One man agreed to give her a house to 
live in, ^'Vld another a barrel of flour, and another a parcel of 
groceri^ She washes a day for Mrs. Harper, and the next 
for MrsTiBames, and the next for me, and so on, every day in 
the week, and gets good wages too. I wouldn't have employed 
her, only all the lawyer's and doctor's and .merchant's wives 
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did, and I was obliged to do it then. I take care though that 
she don't come to the table till afler we eat, and then I call 
her in, and shut the doors and go out. I can't bear to see a 
negro eat ! thejr show their great, glaring white teeth like a 
crocodile, and eat so greedily and noisilj ; I'd starve before 
Fd eat with one of 'em." 

** Well, well, we all have our trials here," said Mabel, rising 
to go. 

^ Call again, soon," said Mrs. Whitfield, ^ jour sweet &ce 
alwajs brings joy with it." 

Just as she opened the door she started back, saying in a 
loud whisper, ^Oh, there's my lady cook now, with Mrs. 
Harper." 

^See how dose they stick together; she's a fiurner's ¥rife; 
bah ! I can smell the clover fields and the milch cows and the 
hay mows," said Mrs. Whitfield, laughing heartily at her own 
wit. 

^Yes," replied Mabel, ''and the onion beds and the pig 
pens, with their delicious fragrance !" and the two peeped out 
smothering their merry laughter. They turned in at Dr. 
Harper's gate ; he met them and opened it for them, touching 
his hat politely, saying : ^& pleasant day, ladies." 

''Well, she is handsome anyhow, but I presume her com- 
plexion caught its clear tint fix)m her pails of foamy milk ;" 
and Mabel tried to laugh again. 

"Mrs. Harper should not be tolerated by 'our set' any 
longer, for her daring to associate with a low bom Iri^h cook," 
said Mrs. Whitfield. 

"Tis too bad, indeed," said Mabel, and her lip curled scom- 
My. 



CHAPTER V. 

Twu fall muxj a inMnftteiw meaning 

My poor words can nerer say, 
T«lt withoat the need of iittoxa&o«, 

That had iron her heart away. 

Auoi Cast. 

Two years have glided awaj freighted with joys and sor- 
rows, bright dreams and stem realities, into the past. 

Not many changes have they brought to Wendall and Glen 
Green. Mabel is still the same proud, queenly girl ; her be- 
trothed is pursuing his practice in a thriving village in New 
York. 

Cicely, the same meek little creature, is still going about 
doing good, carrying blessings with her wherever she goes. 
Her face is pale and spiritual, and Mrs. Lisle and her mother 
often tell her, they fear there is a worm in that rose-bud heart 
of hers, but she laughs in reply, saying she means to be a nun 
some day, and that they may yet hear of Sister Cicely doing a 
good work among the Sisters of Mercy, in Baltimore or Em- 
mittsburg, and then her laugh rings out merrily in contradic- 
tion. She often receives letters from her cousins, Mattie and 
Will Grayson, in Emmittsburg, and sometimes they send her 

(28) 
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flowen £nom the beautiful hills surrounding the Abbej, and 
descriptions of the old chapel, and of the Abbess and the Sis- 
ters, and of their pious and devoted lives, shut out from all 
the bustle and hum of busy life, as they necessarily are. 

Mr. Hammond is a good deal involved in debt, but hopes, 
if health and strength are spared him, he will succeed in re- 
taining the character of an honest man, one who would scorn 
to de&aud a fellow being. Heavy bills, that Mabel has con- 
tracted without his kiiowledge or consent, have caused him 
much difficulty. 

Jennie Howland had blossomed into a beautiful woman, but 
she was not happy. Her sympathies were all with the poor 
aod struggling and weak and fallen. The great claims and 
needs of humanity were ever present in her thoughts : plans 
for bettering the condition of the untbrtunate mass were work- 
iBg In her brain, and wearUy she went through duties incum- 
bent upon her that yielded her no pleasure, and only tended 
to harden her too sensitive heart towards those whose aims in 
life were narrow and low and selfish. 

This autumn evening, in which we look upon her, after a 
period of two years, we find her sitting musing, her head lean- 
ing upon her hand and an open book lying in her lap. She 
is dressed in black, with a little white collar about her fair 
neck. No jewels diame her person, no gaudy colors or use- 
less embroidery ever mar that beauty, which, '^ unadorned, is 
adorned the most." 

K we could lift the vail, lily-white, and 'look within her 
sanctuary soul, we would see her thoughts earnestly centred 
on one subject — the incident that transpired on the evening 
of commencement. 
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She never met James Hamilton since tbat eventful niglit, 
to exchange any more than mere passing compliments, except 
the evening before he left Wendall to visit his mother in Mich- 
igan. It was at a partj at Mrs. Whitfield's. The ambitions 
mother was endeavoring, by all artful means, to ensnare him 
as a suitor for Laura. 

** Will you be sorry, girls, when 1 am gone ?" said he to 
them laughingly, ''will you miss me in your pleasant circle ?" 

" Yes, yes I'' was the lively response from all except Jennie, 
who was more reserved than any of the rest 

^ Here's Jennie Howland," said he, advancing and taking 
her hand, ''she won't say whether she will miss me or not" 

Jennie rose to her feet and essayed to speak, but she was a 
shy, bashful girl, and the words she would have spoken only 
moved her lips and died away in a whisper. The smile, tdo, 
tliat she tried to bring out brightly, to hide her embarrassment, 
froze on her lip and only heightened it Poor Jennie I 

"How awkward she is;" whispered Laura to a grinning 
girl sitting beside her, and in so loud a tone as to be distinctly 
heard by Jennie and Hamilton both. 

Dear Jennie ! Compared with that group of females, she 
was as a diamond shining among mere glittering tinsel^^-a 
precious pearl gleaming white in the pure depths of the sea, 
while fading and scentless flowers drifted on the surface 
above it 

When she heard these heartless words, the tears came into 
her eyes, and the rosy blushes into her cheeks, which only in- 
creased her mortification. 

Kate Barnes, pitying her, drew the attention of the girls to 
a fine steel engraving in a late magazine that lay on the table. 
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Thej all gathered around to look at it> thus affi>rding HaoBfil' 
ton an opportunity of leading her to a sofii, which he did, still 
retaining her hand. 

"Dear Jennie," he whispered, •* are you angry with me? 
I have wished an interview with yott for a long, long time, 
and you have avoided me. Tell me, hefbre I go away, 
Jennie, if you are offended with me ; if you have been for 
two long years for that expression of feeling, which could not 
be told in language, that I gave you in the old church. Toa 
remember, Jennie. Every time since then that I have 
looked into your intelligent countenance, I have l<mged to 
hear you say that you forgave me.** 

'^ I do say it, Mr. Hamilton,'' said she. ^ Peace and good 
will be between us," and she gently released her hand. 

"^ Thank you, Jennie Rowland," said he, warmly. ^ Such 
an assemblage," he continued, ^ has generally but little pleas- 
ure for me, and were it not that our natures demand sociabil- 
ity, and by right must give and receive it, I should hardly 
mingle in parties like this," he said in a low tone, bending his 
head nearer to her. 

" I will ieave it to Hamilton," said M^ta in a load, banter- 
ing voice. ^ Very well," was responded by Laura ; and lie 
rose to join the girls about the table. 

** I shall send you a long letter as soon as I get home to 
mother^s," he said in a whisper. ^ Will you read it all Jen- 
nie?" 

She bowed her head in reply, and he left her. It was a 
plot to draw him away from her side, lest she should come in 
between Laura and her mother^s ambitious plans. 

Jennie's &ther called to walk home with her, aad when she 
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bade the party ^good night," and Mr. Haini]t4>n **hxewdi^ 
he held her hand in hia closely, and looked into her face aa if 
to read what tidings there were in the depths of her blue 
eyes; if a thought of himself lay hidden there, tenderly, 
watchAilly guarded — a secret that never mortal eye had rested 
upon save hers, in the sanctity of her own little chamber, 
apart from all the world, beheld only by the All-Seeing and 
the blessed angels who hovered nightly about her pillow. He 
closer pressed her hand, then dropped it, and turned abruptly 
away. 

Every word that had passed between them, every look he 
had given her, were treasured mementoes that each day Jen- 
nie looked upon and hoarded, as a miser would count and gloat 
over his shining treasures. But alas ! for the young heart, in 
which the sweet dream lay as purely as the dew-drop in the 
snowy bell of the lily. 

^He never said he loved me," she whispered to herself, as 
she sat alone in the maple grove below their lovely cottage 
home, ^ but something tells me he does— and he is so good 
and so noble. Oh! I could die for him!" and the tears 
streamed down her cheeks as she closed her eyes on the beau- 
tiftd landscape, that lay under the deep blue of heaven, 
bathed in the glory of a summer sunset 

Away to the south, spread out the hills, and meadows, and 
rocks, and dells, and wild scenery of Glen Green — ^as grand a 
picture as the most fastidious artist could desire. To the 
west, uprose, as if daring the clouds, the grim old mountain 
peak, Monadnock, in New Hampshire. The tints of sky and 
clouds seemed mingled with the brown and green of its ster- 
ile and woody heights* 
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Strange, when the certainty that we are beloved, wanns 
and thrills and satisfies our yerj being, that all earth appean ^ 

ft 

80 very beautiful, and perfect, and pure, and every person 
whom we know, seems invested with new and good qualities 
that we never before discerned. We grow more liberal* 
minded and generous and forgiving and loving; not a poor 
wretch who wanders uncared for over the earth, whom we 
could not take tenderly and affectionately by the hand, and 
freely comfort and assist all that lay in our power. This poor, 
worldly affection that ahnost makes earth-angels of friends, 
may be meted out to us in honeyed words and hollow phrases, 
and be as unreal as the mists of the morning and as evanes- 
cent 

God forgive the deceiving one, who dares .to pollute the 
priceless jewels of truth by his unholy touch, tarnishing their 
lustre by unclean hands, and leaving the viper Distrust, 
coiled among the banks of white flowers which he cmshingly 
treads with unhallowed feet ! 



8 



CHAPTER VL 



Oh, noBUUi! In oar boon oi 
Uneertein, coy and hard to ptoaie, 
And Tariahle as fha ihado 
Bj tha ]%ht, qnlTerini Mpon nukde ; 
When pain and aafoJih wring ttia hrow, 
A ministarinf angd thon. 

Soon. 

**A LBTTBB fioiii Charles," said Mabel, as she took the 
little package, just brought from the post office, from the hand 
of her father, who had ridden up to the gate on his vetum 
from visiting a patient. ^But the direction is not in his 
writing, and the name is spelled Mabelle," said she hurrying 
past her anxious mother to sit in her own room to read the 
l^redous missive. It contained but a few lines, and read : 



**I>lAB Kasam : It ifl mj palnAil duty to inAnm you that th«r» are manj oaaet of 
•mail pox In onr town, and your friond, Mr. Gharka Stanton, If one ci the nnltetn- 
aattTktinia. 

'« A ddUlU phjtldaa ii in attandanoe, and eteiythlng thall bo done Ibr him tliak 
madieal lUU ean dsriio BaapectAiUj, 

<*W. R. LOBAINE.** 

It was not a shriek of afiright, or a moan of anguish, that 
came from the lips of the poor girl, but a low, quivering crj, 
as of one having a limb slowly amputated by unskillful hands. 

(W) 
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Oil, Mibel I MsbeL I beamifal, queenly Mabel ! With that 
piteous dy she flung her arms upward and rushed to her 
mo&er, and laid her head upon the old resting place — the 
maternal bosom. And what a resting place is that ! 

Oh, man of the world I footsore and weary and aching from 
the toils and trials of life, struggling up the narrow way, over 
flinty rocks, and in thorny paths, when the world presses hard, 
and smiles and good deeds and kind words are few and unreal, 
and only bought with paltry gold ; panteth not your tired spirit 
for a moment's rest on her bosom? £br the light of her smile, 
and tlie blessed cheer that droppeth like sweet manna fnaatk 
her lips? 

God pity those whose sweetest earthly rest is ToicelesSi 
silent in the graye — gone to receive her reward. 

^ Mabel, darling child, don't grieve so," said the mother, as 
she wound her arms about the distracted girl, and smoothed 
her hair, and spoke words of consolation; ^father shall go 
right to him and cure him and bring him home to us." ^ 

Still the tearless cries quivered up from her heart like the 
moans of a dying child, as she lay on her mother's bosom, 
looking wildly up into her fiice. How pleading that look was, 
and how utterly helpless. Just as though a knife was thrust 
into her bosom, and the agonizing, appealing gaze said, ^Take 
it away, mother." 

^I know it will kill me! poor Charlie — mother, with no 
one to care for him, only as he buys their attention." 

After a time her wildness grew calm, and the tears flowed 
freely. Then she would listen to reason, and lay quietly with 
her head on a pillow, while the good woman smoothed her 
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hair and cooed sootliing^j a lolling ^there, ihere,** as mothers 
bush their restless babes* 

When her father came m he spoke cheeringlj, and said he 
would start on the first train in the morning to Ckuremonte. 

What a change in the haughtj Mabel of the day before and 
the Mabel of to-daj ! Yesterdaj she was tall and queenly and 
straight as the mountain pine, whose height had never been 
bent in tempestuous wrath ; her lustrous hazel e jes, as supe- 
rior as are the stars of steady ray in the midnight horizon, to 
the reflected stars in the turbid waters of a miasmal pond ; her 
features reg^ular, her lips full and beautifully curved, her 
wealth of auburn' hair wavy and worn in a style becoming her 
fecm and face. 

To-day, she sat bowed as though years of toil and hardship 
and privation had rolled slowly and heavily over her. Her 
eyes were swollen with weeping, her hair disheveled, her 
hands lying in her li^ idly and listlessly. There were costly 
jewels glittermg on her fingers, but they seemed unnatural, as 
would a wreath of orange flowers and the bridal vail on the 
bcow of the pallid and ghastly dead. 

Oh, it was pitiful to see the change ! To see first sorrow, 
like a bird of evil omen, alighting on that young and world- 
loving spirit, and folding its black wings there, and croaking 
its dismal song, sadder song than any burial chant that ever 
was crooned over the heathen dead. 

That evening, when the little family assembled for evening 
worship, tears went up with their prayers like incense. 

When Mabel parted with her parents, to retire to rest, she 
kissed them both tenderly, wlule she smiled with the same old 
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joyous 8mile» only it was softer, and her lips were white and 
oompressed, showing determination. 

" Grod bless mj poor Mabel," said her father as he let his 
hand linger lovingly on her head. 

It was not until past midnight that they fell asleep, and 
when they awoke early in the morning they were surprised to 
iSnd Mabel already risen and in the dining room with the girl, 
who had breakfast quite ready. She wore her gray traveling 
dress, and her trunk stood by the door. 

^Now, mother," said she, meeting her in the bed room door, 
''if you love me, the time is come in which you can prove it* 
I am going with or without your consent and blessing, to nurse 
and take care of Charles. Father has consented, and you will, 
surely. If Charles dies, I can not, will not survive him ; and 
if I stay here I will be forever tortured with the idea that I 
did not do my duty. I am under obligations to take care of 
him now, the same as though I were his wife." 

''My child I" cried her mother, "you will disgrace yourself 
and family; and I shall never feel like holding up my head 
again. Oh, that I must live to see this great trial 1 that the 
only child of my bofiom should bring my gray hairs in sorrow 
to the grave I" 

"Pooh, wife!" said Doctor Hammond, "you disgrace your 

womanhood in talking this way ; would you not have done the 

same for me had I been in Charlie's .place and you in our 

noble daughter's? You remember, in Mabel's infancy we 

took the necessary precaution to prevent her ever taking the 

smaU pox. She goes well fortified thus, and the panoply of a 

woman's devoted love is about her too. Nothing can harm 

her. 
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^Ohy what will the Whitfields and Barnes and Harpens 
BBj I I can't I I can't consent to see jou rash into open dia*- 
grace ! Mabel ! oh, oh ! I had rather you had neyer, never 
been bom !" cried out the poor, weak, vain mother, Jieaning on 
the arm of her husband. 

^'Let the Whitfields, etc., go to the dey — , let them mind 
their own business. Had it not been for the Whitfields and 
their set, our Mabel and her foolish mother had been far 
nobler women than they are — if I must speak out mj private 
opinion," said the good old man, growing redder in the face ; 
and turning awaj he caught sight of the faithful girl, Giddy, 
who had been their housekeeper for manj long jears — ever 
gince the time Mrs. Hammond had found out it was disgrace- 
ful to do all one's own house-work. 

"What do you say about her. going, Giddy?" said he, wlien 
he saw her looking at the group, and wiping her eyes on the 
comer of her check apron. 

^ t want ye to let her go — it'll break her poor heart if she 
don't git to, and I bleve shell cure him right off with her 
presence." 

" Thank you, my good Giddy," said the anxious and im« 
pulsive Mabel, catching her round her fat neck and kissing 
her red face that was all aglow from her efforts to make ^* the 
best toast in the world for breakfast" 

Mabel and her mother whispered together, while Giddy 
took up the breakfast, and "Thank you, mother," said Mabel 
aloud, as the doctor came in and seated himself at the table. 
Mabel ran to him and whispered, "She says I may go if we 
are married as soon as I get there." 

" That will lessen the disgrace somewhat," said Mrs. Ham- 
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mcHid, with dn effort of submission, ^and we will aaj ihal ha 

sent for her.'' 

Toor woman l" said her husband in mock oommiseratioD* 
Mabel drank a cup of tea, and in less than an boor was on 

lier journey. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

fiom bar own dewi domestio homvt, 

From diMPi copfldipg ]ot6} 
Fvom «rth*i tmiliadad nnite, dM timed 

To pQXW UIm aboTO. 

Hbs. BxaouxirR 

It is midnight in the hnmble home of Mr. Lisle. His wife 
took a severe cold, while narsing Alice during her illness 
two years ago, and now she lies on her death bed. The 
watchers have grown weary, and are sleeping, all except 
Cicely Marshal], who sits by the little stand near the bednside 
reading in a low voice from the Book of God. Mrs. Lisle is 
gazing intently into her face, while she is drinking in the pre- 
dons promises that abound with comfort and instruction upon 
those hallowed pages. She held up her wasted hand, and 
Cicely, understanding the token, laid down the Book and bent 
over her inquiringly* 

^ Come nearer, Cicely,'' said she, and her voice was low 
and tremulous as the sounds dying away from the chords of a 
sweetly toned instrument ^Not much longer shall I need 
your care ; and there is only one thing that lies heavily upon 
my mind. It is only the thought of my bereft babe, that keeps 

(40) 
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mj spiri|; here in this frail body. Oh ! it seems as if I oould 
not leave her! If she were a boy, I would be less fearful; 
bat a woman's life is a great mjsterj. She may have to 
walk through dark trials, deep waters may enoompass her, 
and she may not have a fHendly arm on which to lean, or a 
kind bosom to pillow her head ; and loving words may be 
withheld, and her life made very, very dreary. The aiares 
of the world may entangle her unwary feet, and she may ^EhU, 
pierced through with i^any sorrows. Oh ! my little Alice ! 
may she learn to rely on the stnmg arm that never fails, 
and put her trust in the God of the motherless I But He will 
care for my child. He has promised, and His promises never 
fiuL" 

"While I live, Mrs. Lisle, your child shall be tenderly 
guarded, I promise you, here with the eye of Grod looking 
down upon us," said Cicely, holding the invalid's thin hand, 
and looking upward as though she would register in heaven 
the vow she had so earnestly spoken. 

"Oh! thank you kindly!" whispered the dying woman. 
" But — but — oh 1 Cicely ! if I say anything now, as I stand 
here pn the verge of eternity, in the sight of the portals of 
heaven, that offends you, can you not forgive me ? " and she 
turned her eyes fully and strangely wild into Cicely's face. 

" What would you say ?" asked Cicely, looking upon the 
poor woman through tears. 

"Say you will forgive me, first," she whispered; "that 
nothing I ask of you now will be remembered after I am 
gone, as unduly selfish." 

" Dear one ! I love you too well to believe you would do a 
wrong or a selfish act ; and let me assure you that any dying 
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request you make shall be held religiously sacred,** said 
Cicely, tenderly. 

For a moment the exhausted woman lay resting with her 
arms flung up on the pillows, and her hair pushed back from 
her brow. ^ Let me rest," said she, breathing with difficulty. 

The night was warm, and Cicely opened the doors wider, 
then going to the little cot where Allie slept, she parted the 
curtains and looked in. 

^ How sweet is the repose of childhood !** she thought, as 
she gazed upon the fair sleeper, with one fat arm above her 
head, and half buried among bright curls, the other lying on 
the white quilt, and her plump neck and bosom uncovered. 
"No wonder," she whispered to herself, "that the spirit 
lingers and lingers after the voice has said, ^ Come, and I will 
give you rest* What a magnet is such a beautiful, sinless 
child I The strong attractive power can scarcely be broken, 
even when the escortal of angels, with waiting wings half 
folded, are lingering until the farewell be spoken." 

Cicely walked out into the fresh air. It came balmily 
down from the clustering pines which were humid with the 
night dews. The morning-glory vines curtained the brown 
walls of the little cottage and swung in twisted wreaths from 
the tops of the windows; and a fountain came with a cheering 
song leaping down the rocky hillside above the house, until it 
dashed into mossy stone troughs, and was carried away, below 
the garden, when the noisy brook was suffered to run at will 
down through the grotto into the almost inaccessible recesses 
of the Glen. 

*• Look and see if the women in the bed room are asleep,** 
said Mrs. Lisle, when Cicely went to her bedside with a glass 
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of firesh water. She stood witbin the bed room door and 
heard them both breathing regularly as in deep ale^* She 
closed the door gentlj and went to the bedside. 

^ Yoa have promised to ffx^re, and not blame me, if I sajr 
anything that wounds your sensitiye hearty" spoke the dying 
woman, as she took Gioely's hand and looked up into her 
face. 

" I have said you cannot frame a sentence that would make 
me think you unjust or selfish, my more thim friend," said 
Cicely, as she knelt down beside the bed, her cheek on the 
same pillow with the invalid's. 

" You love my baby, Cicely ?" ^ 

** As though she were flesh of my flesh," was the reply. 

^ Will you, when I am gone and she is motherless, will yoa 
take her to your own bosom, and love her and guard her as 
though she were your own ?" 

"I will do it," was the reply. 

^ Cicely," and the whisper quivered low and tremulously, and 
a wasted arm crept very softly around her neck, and drew her 
dieek down until it lay upon her own — ^ Cicely, can you not 
k>ve htm too ? Can you not cheer him, and come like an 
angel of light into this desolate home and buUd up the broken 
altar ? Oh ! can you not be his wife and her mother ?" 

Ocely lay on her breast, like a wounded dove with its 
white wings broken and trailing, and the shaft of death in its 
bleeding side. She shivered as though the winter's blas(^ 
white witli piercing sleet, was drifting icy cold upon her bared 
bosom. 

^Have you ever loved, Cicely?" said the invalid. She 
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felt the poor girl chokiog ^pwn the swelling sobs, iqpon her 
breast, while the strange shiyer crept over her whole frame. 

With a brave efibrt, as though she had beea straggling with 
an unseen enemy, and had been crowned with triumph bj the 
shouted plaudits of those who love the right and the victory, 
did Cicelj Hanihali rise to her feet and say : ^ Never jet have 
I heard the blessed words in any manly voice, '/ love ^ou, 
(Xcefy: " 

There she stood, erect and silent, a picture that had wrung 
tears from a heart even seared and hardened by crime, had 
they known her beautiful life, and the secret that she held 
closely hugged to her breast, lest its trail should be seen be- 
times, in the pallor that stole over her fuse, or the flush that 
followed the careless mention of one name— a name worn no 
more on earth. 

Alas I poor Cicely I Had there been less of the heavenly, 
and more of the earthly obscuring the vision of the invalid, 
she had read the truth at a glance, even in the imcertain lamp 
light that glimmered in the room. Cicely's face looked hag- 
gard and bloodless, and her eyes strangely dilated, and deep 
and earnest in their touching expression. 

^Ah, it is well, it is well ; I have been dreaming in all these 
years — living in a dream of my own creation — ^and now it is 
time I waken. God, help me ! " she said to herself, as she 
stood there looking down upon the dying woman. Then she 
turned and walked to the door and back again, two or three 
times. 

^ It shall be as you vAsh, my dear friend ; my life thus fru*, 
I fear, has been almost useless to myself and others ; it shall 
be aimless no longer, for I will endeavor, by God's help, to be 
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all 70a bare been to bim and to ber," said Cioelj, in a film, 
low voice, that would bare broken into wbispers and trails 
bad sbe not strove to nerve berself to act nobly, foliiUing tbe 
dnties tbat a djing one bad craved of ber. 

^And now let me bless 70a, my own — tbe steward wbo is 
to bold mj treasures in keeping until tbe7 are demanded,** 
said tbe feeble voice ; and Cicel7 knelt and bent ber bead for- 
ward, and tbe little, 8badow7 band la7 ligbtl7 among tbe tossed 
and disordered folds of bair, tbat sbe bad pusbed back from 
her forehead as though it was a beav7 crown of thorns, burn- 
ing and pressing into ber temples, that sbe longed to fling oSL 

The blessing was in low words — solenml7 as a benediction 
is pronounced over a band of mourners, was it spoken-^beaati- 
fid words of thankfulness and great gratitude and blessings, on 
the noble girl wbo had sacrificed ber 7outb on the altar of a 
love as pure and as passionless as an angel's. 

A step glided noiselessl7 into the chamber, and Mr. Lisle 
stood at the bedside of his wife. 

Cicel7 still knelt, and the hand was iTing on her head, but 
the exhausted woman was not speaking ; she bad fallen into a 
slumber. Sbe stole qnietl7 away from ber and went out to 
the fountain and bathed her face and bands and forehead, and 
tried to think she was in a strange oppressive dream. "Mr* 
Lisle asked ber to lie down and rest, and be would watch with 
his wife. She awoke b^ mother, who was asleep in the bed* 
room, and then went up stairs ; but not to sleep. SbBla7and 
listened to tbe musical flow of tbe fountain, and the plaintive 
ni^tingtfef among tbe breez7 pines, on tbe bei^^ above tbe 
grotto, until tbe V6r7 sonnda that would once have been tweet 
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snosie-songB of haimonioiis beauij to her ear, grated mocking^j 
andharkh. 

^God has always upheld me," she whispered to herself ia 
looking back over the past few hours, ''and now shall I doubt 
his lore and goodness and ay out in anguish, as though his 
strong arm was withdrawn : 

** * Thiere Is no aomw for ttie MoneBt Mml v 

That ]ook«th up fo €k>d in perfbet ftdth*? 

Then let me still trust him, and not mourn over £Etncied illi 
and raise up spectres in the future, to fnghten me out of mj 
good resolves." And with an earnest prayer, that grace be 
given her according to her trials, she strove to dismiss all fears 
and forebodings, and look serenely upward, ready to meet her 
destiny, if it come bathed in sunshine and bright as the morn- 
ing, or folded in the darkness of midnight's gloomiest shadows. 



^ Bring Alice to me," said the dying woman. 

Her father took her up in his arms, with her head stOl lying 
on the pillow, and carried her to her mother. With a strength 
that surprised them all, she turned over and reached out her 
arm to have the child laid there once more* 

''Wake up, darling, and see mother! wake, Allie!" said 
she, and her voice had the fullness of buoyant health in it, and 
her eyes the same sparkle as on her bridal mom. 

" My ma !" said the little child half opening her eyes ; then, 
creeping closer to the poor, shrunken bosom, and nestling her 
curly head there, fell into a sweet sleep. 
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^Alice," spoke the father, ^'mother waats jou." But she 
stirred not. ^ 

^ Let me die with my baby on my breast^ death will come 
with all his terrors laid aside, smiling like an ang^ on an 
errand of mercy," and she drew Alice closer, pressing her lips 
upon the little forehead. 

^ William, you have been a kind husband always, you have 
made my life very pleasant I grieve to leave you, but God 
will care for my husband and my sweet babe. If sorrows 
ever press heavily upon you, walk closer to Him — keep your 
eye on His promises ; do your whole duty to Grod and man, 
living constantly in view of death. Oh ! I am weary of this 
season of pain and sickness. Yet life is full of joys, and looks 
bright from this green shore where I am standing waiting for 
the guide ; but the joys of heaven are fairer than the brightest 
dreams that ever ^Kind a place on earth. Of your future in 
this life we have talked before. 

" Cicely, I love you dearly ; next to my own I lament to leave 
70U, and never look upon your earthly face again. Think 
kindly of me ever, Cicely, and may God bless you all — fare- 
welL And now I wait for the outreaching hand to lead me 
on." 

She closed her eyes as if to slumber — all was silent as the 
grave, save the suppressed sobs of those present, and the tune- 
ful play of the fountain. 

''How sweet the tune the old fountain sings I in all these 
brief years I have never tired of its one gleeful song," she 
murmured smiling. Then starting, she suddenly exclaimed, 
''How melodious its music! if it moaned you might weep, but 
hark to the strains ! it has caught a new air I ringing notes 
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rise and swell and fall, filling the yeiy air as flowers scatter 
fragrance on the winds. Glory and praise and anthems and 
hallelujahs, sweeter than the songs of harps and cymbals I 
Glory to God in the Highest^ is the mighty anthem they sing P 
and starting and reaching up her white arms, a seraphic smile 
stole over her angelic countenance, as her husband gently laid 
her head upon the pillow — ^the breaths fluttered — and all was 
stilL The white-winged escort had come — they were gone. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

KobleneM trM bound liln a tUrn to h«r btow, 
And eveij motion brMilMd of it. 

Wiuis. 



** Oh ! •hritv BM, sbriv* mo, holj man! " 

Hm hennit croMwl his broir. 
** Say quick,** quoth he, ** I bid theo laj, 

What mannw of man art thont " 

Bus or na Avam BLuaan. 

"Dm any letters come to-daj, father?'' said Jennie How 
land. 

''None for you child* Why do you ask ? ite you expect 
ing one ?** and he looked penetratingly into her face. 

Jennie had never told him a lie in her life, but there was 
now a gulf between them; and alas for father! ^alas for 
child! the gulf was growing wider and deeper and more im- 
passable. Jennie was warm-hearted and kind, and loved all 
God's creatures — loved to minister to the needy and give of 
the blessings that affluence had bestowed upon her. She 
loved to sit down and talk with the poor mother, whose daily 
avocation was to earn a livelihood for the family around her 
on the buzzing little spinning-wheel, or the clattering loom. 
4 (49) 
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8he often regretted that her station in life carried her above 
the necessity of engaging in such healthful labors. 

She was no idle dreamer, who would sit with folded hands, 
looking for flaws and blemishes in the great created around 
her, mourning over the falsity that made society like a tinted 
apple with a rosy rind, but within a rotten core, nauseous and 
bitter to the taste. Because man treated his fellows with 
fraud and deception and base inhumanity, scarcely permitting 
the poor to drag out a stifled and meager existence ; because 
nabobs, banded together, rode over the poor tenants like a 
very Juggernaut in crushing power — ^for none of these la- 
mentable evils did Jennie sit down and indulge in misan- 
thropic feelings and make herself miserable. 

She was thoroughly practical and benevolent. Not that 
maudlin, sentimental generosity that made her put • her name 
in full on charity papers, with a sum annexed that would be 
read with envious eyes by her female friends, and whispered 
about in sewing circles and charity balls, and after prayer 
meetings. Nothing of this. 

Her father's nature was singularly poetical; but a vain, 
fashionable and aristocratic mother's teachings had warped 
and stunted the beautiful vine, and now he stood out in the 
world an enigma to himself and others. An early and unfor- 
tunate attachment had tended somewhat, to make him misan- 
thropic and suspicious. But for the sparkling vein of poesy 
ibai flowed all through his being, like a singing rill iff a 
desert, and his existence had held few charms, and garnered 
Init little of the divine goodness so easily gathered in a pil- 
grimage from the cradle to the tomb. 

^ You ^dn't say, Jiane, from whom you expected a letter," 
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Iier father, looking up from the IHhme that kty spread 
out before hinu 

^No one ill particular, fiither; only I wrote to eoosin May 
Irving last, and I thought it time she would reply," said Jen- 
nie, looking up with perfect composure. 

^Perhaps your letter wasn't worth answering," said he, 
coolly, and taking up his hat, he lefl tl>e room. 

Little waspish words I they are more stinging than a down* 
right burst of insolent imprecations. Poor Jennie I She waa 
young and impulsiYC, and not a chord in their two natures 
chimed in unison ; and instead of thinking, *^ Poor father I he 
has had so much trouble that he has grown cold and irritable^ 
and I must be very patient with him," she dropped the chiM's 
apron she was slyly making, and leaned her head on the 
workstaad, and wept bitterly, crying out sharply as though a 
half ctosed wound had been suddenly probed anew. Only for 
a brief time though, like a quick dash of summer rain that 
came and laid the dust, came the burst of tears, settling the 
dust of all turbulent passion, and leaving the vision clearer, 
the blue of the sky Uuer, than before. 

As the nun, with vailed fiice, bows before tlie virgin Hary, 
murmuring her sorrows and counting her beads, repentant of 
all misdeeds, so did Jennie steal into the little study, and, 
reaching for her mother^s picture, slid quietly down upon her 
knees by the laige easy chair, and held the shadowy sem- 
blance to her lips, then to her cheek, as though receiving its 
mute kiss, all the time talking low to it, and whispering swe^ 
words and sad plaints. And there she talked to it: ^'Oh! 
mother ! my life is such a struggle I The thndldom of skv- 
ery binds me into captivity. Why did you leave me, mother? 
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Oh ! was joar life happj, or was it like mine? If it was, it 
is well with 70U now, and I will not wish you back again. I 
want father to love me, and to understand me, and both of us 
work together for good. Dear mother ! do you see me all 
the time ? Oh ! I know you love me T and she held the pic- 
ture to her face as though it was warm with life and love, 
and heard her words, and returned her caresses. 

Had her father seen her then, he would have pronounced it 
al| mimicry, mere pantomime or child's play. He might have 
observed artistic beauty in her graceftd position ; for his spir- 
itual eye was critical in detecting the faultless outline, the 
perfectly rounded limb, the curve of the dimpled shoulder, the 
delicate, peachy tint of the cheek, and the sweep of the long 
silken lash. 

The Meccarshrine of his soul was the perfectly beauti&l in 
nature. No sympathies went out from his heart that could 
mingle in the strong tide of joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
smiles and frowns, struggles and victories and triumphs, that 
sweep and surge in this wide sea of humanity. He stood 
alone, buried in the cold depths of Alpine snows, like the 
lone flower the noble young adventurer. Dr. Kane, found and 
pressed to his lips in his unutterable gladness, living within 
itself, no warm sunshine gleaming goldenly down up<Hi it, and 
no wooing winds bearing away a tithe of its fragrance. 

While Jennie was communing with her mother^s picture, 
her fiither sat alone on the margin of a little lake a mile from 
his residence, reading a letter. 

The old man, who rattled along in his rickety yellow dear- 
bom, in the road that wound down to the damp flags that 
skirted the water's edge, peeped out to see the neat skiflf 
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wludK lay moored in the shades of the drooping.alders, and was 
near enough to whisper to Mr. Howland; but thej saw not each 
other. The old man was busj thinking how it came about 
that he had been cheated out of a half dollar in bargaining 
away his load of butter and cheese ; and Mr. Howland was 
forgetful of all around him save the contents of the letter he 
held in his hand. It was &om James Hamilton, from Albion, 
Michigan, directed to Jennie Howland. He had taken it 
from the office that morning, and had stolen away and crossed 
the lake to read it. He saw it was the first letter Hamilton 
had written her, and he determined it should be the last 
After he had read it over twice, and its most beautiful and 
eloquent passages many times, he folded and carefully re* 
placed it in his pocket What was he to do ? He sat think- 
ing with his brow upon his hand, musing as though, instead of 
glad tidings that would bring joy to any father's hear^ he had 
heard intelligence that pained and grieved him. 

Not a thought of the wrong he was inflicting upon the in- 
nocent and unconscious girl, crossed his mind. He was un- 
happy, and it seemed to be the demand of his nature to shut 
happiness away from others as one would fold the curtaind 
about a diild's crib to shut out the light 

What a glow of pleasure would have made radiant the face 
of the lone girl, and how freely would she have wept glad 
tears, had the letter come to her hands! What a ripe 
golden harvest did that unfortunate missive contain! And 
she was hungering for the bread of love, while the destroyer 
stole into the yellow field, and like rust and weevil and wrath- 
ful winds, the proffered wealth was laid low ere the slanting 
sickle gleamed like molten silver in the sun-rays, or the 
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gleaner came toiling after, or the gamer held its boanteom 
hoard* 

Alas ! Jennie I thj evil star shines with steady ray in the 
liorijson. 

The letter was a declaration of lore, not of an affection 
that has been broken upon and dealt out hj piecemeal until 
but a nibbled fragment remained, as a bit of ccmfectionary 
scarred hj teeth-prints and soiled bj finger marks, but a love 
worthy to be laid on the shrine of a priestess, worthy of all 
acceptance. 

It was a beautiful letter — he had staked all his hopes in it ; 
if he lost — he wished no response unless given favorably. 

Mr. Howland determined not to speak about the letter, and 
if the time ever did come in which anything was said about 
it, he would say it was probable it had miscarried. He re- 
solved, though that time never should come. 

When he returned home, tea was Wfuting, and everything 
wore an inviting appearance, from the cool parlor with its 
grand old pictures and open windows and trailing vines, down 
to the tea table, in the centre of which stood a tiny vase filled 
with white flowers, flanked wiUi the more substantial necessa- 
ries of life, all laid tastefully on snow white dishes of the finest 
Sevres china. Jennie knew how to please the epicurean taste 
of her fastidious father. As far as her nice discernment led, 
did she bend herself to meet and minister to his taste, even 
when they came within the limits of foolish fancies and whims. 
But her sens^ of right and justice extended far beyond his, 
and this she did not cramp and dist(Mt to meet and mingle with 
his contracted views ; it would have been wronging her better 
nature, and doing violence to her nobler and higher aims. 
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^Have jou spent a pleasant daj, father?" said Jennie, aa 
she poured him a cup of tea, speaking in a slow, sweet tWM 
of voice, for the events of the day had cast a meUow autumn 
tint upon her feelings, making her feel that she loved everj 
person, and could overlook all unkindness in them with readj 
forgiveness. 

**Very pleasant, child," was the reply, "I was out on Crys- 
tal Lake, enjoying a quiet little saO." 

The stimulating tea, and light flaky hiscuit, were having a 
desired effect 

** Has there heen any person here to see me, Jane ?" said he 
carelessly, as he drew towards him a saucer of strawherries, 
over which the cream was lazily spreading. 

Jennie rose and reached the sugarhowl, an exquisitalf 
beautiful thing, over to him. It was of pearl-white china, in 
imitation of three shells laid together— the lid being a separate 
shell of elaborate finish. 

^ Yes, father," said she, slowly, ^ Mr. Armstrong came to 
see if you would not take the young horse back that you sold 
him; he is lame, and Mr. Armstrong thinks he must have 
been so before he got him." 

^ A bargain is a bargain ; I didn't sell the horse to him in 
the night — he bought him with his eyes open, and it was a fair 
bargain. I shall not take him back again;" said her father, 
growing red in the face. 

** You didn't know he was lame, father — you are not to 
blame at all, though it is a pity a poor man like him, who has 
a large family to support, should lose anything in this way, 
especially in buying of a man as able to lose as you are ; oh^ 
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I wish the loss had been otm/ said Jennie, and she spoke 
truthfully. 

'* When a man makes a bai^gain, if he is honorable, he will 
QOt want to retract," said Mr. Howland, taking another biscuit 

^ But, father, jou would surely be willing to lose half the 
value of the horse, wouldn't you ?" 

^ Indeed, I would not I" was the decided reply. ''The great 
booby ! it is well for him that I wasn't at home." 

^Oh, papa I I cannot bear to hear you talk that way. The 
poor man told me he had a family of six children, and his wife 
had such poor health, and that he made his living by renting 
fields here and there, wherever he could get one. He had 
two good horses, and one of them got into a clover field in the 
Slight and ate too much, and swelled up and died the next 
morning. His team was broke up then, and he bought a horse 
of you to make it up. He did look so spiritless and broken- 
hearted I could have cried for him," said Jennie sorrowfully. 

^'I must confess you are well posted, Jennie; talking 
about renting, and ragged joung ones and starved horses, and 
the disastrous results of eating too much clover, and ending 
by dropping a tear or two over the man or the horse, I didn't 
understand exactly which," said her father assuming a hearty 
laugh; ''you talk like a real barefooted, nutbrown country girL 
Say, Jane, shan't we pay a visit, or make a caU, rather, on 
Mrs. Dobbins or Mrs. Hobbs or Snobbs, or whatever her name 
is, and condole with her on the loss of that ere critter o' 
theim! ha,har 

Jennie laughed a little, but it was only to compliment her 
father for his sportiveness. 

"Earnestly, father, I must say that I do hope you will think 
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seriously about the poor man, and conclude io take the hone 
bacL It is not only obligatory upon us to let the poor live, 
but to help them to live. You know we should, in all our 
conduct, and in our dealings with our neighbors, live in view 
of the hour in which we leave this earth ; and strive to do 
nothing to bring remorse to our dying moments. Oh, it is 
such a blessed pleasure to do right! The consciousness it 
brings, when we He down at night, makes sleep come with a 
double blessing." 

Oh, like glowing coals of fire, heaped upon an undosed 
wound, were these earnest words. The father could hare 
groaned aloud under ther burning weight 

Taking up his hat he walked out into the garden, whimpering, 
^ Ah, gUe said it was a blessed pleasure to do right ; it almost 
seems she knew about the letter, and what I have done — but 
that cannot be. What plebeian notions the child has, in spite 
of all I have taught her. One would think, to hear her talk, 
she was the daughter of some country curate." And then he 
talked to himself, as he walked along the handsome paths of 
his flower garden, which was all abloom, '^Now there's Rankin, 
he knew the horse was not sound, he told me of it first, and 
that was why I offered him for sale ; but I think if it is to be 
settled by law, he will not tell of it ; still I think it won't come 
to that, if I can frighten the fellow out of it I I thiok I have 
done well in getting rid of the horse before the lameness grew 
any worse I How well Fuss did plead; no wonder young 
Hamilton loves her — ^if he is as woman-hearted as she is, they 
would be as poor as church-mice in three years, if he married 
her. But that will never come to pass, if I can help it. I 
could not live without her, even though we are so unlike, and 
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I know she loves me best of any one in this worid ; it is 
natural she should, for I have led her yerj tenderly over the 
rough places, and done all for her good that lay within my 
ample means. 

** But what a beautiiiil spray of roses ! fluttering like a red 
pennon! charming!'* and he gathered them tenderly across 
his hand and pressed them to his lips, then held them ofP and 
admired them clustering among green leaves, and dewy and 
deliciously fragrant ; then touched them to his face gently, and 
letting them go, watched them toss and sway in the winds, 
with all the wild, glad joy of exuberant childhood. 

He was soon lost in the intricate tangle of politics, when he 
had retired to his room and taken up the late papers. 

Jennie went into her own little chamber, and sat down on 
the carpet beside a large, dark leather trunk, that had once 
been her mother's. As she opened it, a fine cloth cloak lay 
on top, trimmed with a heavy silk fringe, while silken tassels 
depended from it. The lining was of black satin, and Jennie 
unrolled and looked at it curiously. Then she laid out fine 
dresses of all kinds, some of them light, airy, gossamer robes, 
that looked as though made for ball dresses. From the bot- 
tom of the trunk she took out a parcel of her own baby clothes, 
and began examining them. 

"Oh, these are too fine to be of any service to them; what 
could the poor children do with fine embroidered dresses, and 
little short sleeves, and these dainty, dainty shirts and petti- 
coats," said she, in a whisper. "Well, I will buy some good 
calico and muslin, and give them money besides, to buy what 
they most need. It is surely kind of father to allow me plenty 
of money. Oh, I could hardly bear to see these dresses, that 
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were, manj of tbem, made by her dear bands, worn bj otbefy 
and strange children too — mj own good mother, who loved 
me so!" and she carefally replaced the things, locked the 
tronk and sat down beside it. Then, opening a small rosewood 
box, she took out a package of letters and commenced search- 
ing them over, to select all that were her mothar^s. 

She had the entire correspondence that had passed between 
her fisither and mother, previoas to their marriage* Her father 
was in England at his grandparents', attending GoUege, while 
her mother was in Cambridge. What a contrast in the tone 
of the two ! Of her father's the tenor was beautiful and cold ; 
of her mother's, the Yankee girl, it was tender, loving, grace- 
ful and confiding. Sometimes Jennie fancied she detected in 
the character of his letters a pride, as of ancestry, or blood, or 
superiority to the girl he had won for his bride. She wondered 
if her mdther had ever observed it, or was she so blinded by 
love, that a charmed influence came like a mist over aU, and 
obscured the unwelcome truth ? or did distance lend enchant- 
ment, and thus only give the softened outline ? Be this as it 
may, she had always heard that her mother^s married life was 
a veiy happy one. 

How her heart warmed and her lips parted into an invol- 
untary smile, when she read in one letter, written while her 
father was absent in the city, at the time she was six months 
old, a description of herself. It ran thus : 

* * ♦ "You will be glad to hear that baby begins to coo 
like a happy little dove, and jthe 'restlessness of her pretty 
arms is like the spread of wings.' Her forehead is so much 
like yours, and when she looks up suddenly, her eyes have the 
same expression as yours. Her hair begins to cluster in shiny 
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litde rings and curls aboat her forehead and plump white 
Beck. Oh, she is a darling pet, and I could not survive her 
death if she was to be taken awaj. Sometimes I imagine 
how she would look in a coffin, with white flowers strewn about 
her dear little face and form, and I find myself sobbing aloud." 

And she — ^the perfection of all that is lovely, in daughter, 
wife, mother and friend — ^was the mother of Jennie. 

How much she inherited from her, this brief heart history, 
broken and crude, but truthful, will show. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The ran went down on nuuqr a brow. 
Which, AiIl of bloom »nd ftMhnoM tbon, 
la makSoig In the peet-hooM now, 
And ne'er will Ibd that eon again. 

Moon 

Chablbs Stanton lay in a great, bare room, cheerless 
aiongh to sicken and dishearten a healthy person, if confined 
in it days and nights. His nurse was an old crone, who sat 
by the east window, with her feet on a stool, smoking tobacco 
and rocking her chair by j<^ging her head backwards and for* 
wards. Two bedsteads stood in the same room — the bedding 
had been taken off and thrown across the white palings that 
surrounded the yaid. A stand stood beside Charles's bed, with 
vials on it, and the mingled smell of medicine and tobacco 
smoke filled the chamber. His physician was a kind man, but 
the disease was so prevalent that he could devote no time, save 
what his professional services required, with each patient 

How long the days and nights did seem to poor Charles, 
with no companionship but the living presence of his stolid 
nurse. He longed for a kind hand to arrange the bed clothes 
and turn and smoothe his heated pillow, and read aloud, and 

(61) 
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be happy in making him comfortable. He was low in apiritfly 
for within a few hours of each other, two of his friendsy both 
joung men, had died in the same room, and he had heard the 
rattling dead-cart stop at the gate, and saw two hardened hire* 
lings come in and carelessly lug out the dead bodies, knocking 
one of them against the door casing as they went out, at which 
they both laughed heartily ; then drove off on a trot. No 
tears, no farewell kiss, but trundled away as in Hood's ^ Paa* 
peFs Burial" — ^"rattling their bones over the stones." They 
were both poor students — one from Ohio, the other from 
Vermont 

While Charles lay thinking of his critical condition, and 
wondering what errand took his nurse into the closet so (^len, 
he heard a light step ascending the stairs ; it was not the obese 
old physician, for his heavy tread shook the whde room — ^the 
nurse was in the closet— what little patting step could it be ? 

It paused at the door, as if in uncertainty — a sob fell upon 
his listening ear — ^the door slowly opened — and Mabel Ham* 
mond, his own, faithful, loving Mabel, stood before him. She 
sank on her knees at his bedside, weepmg unrestrainedly. 
He drew her to his bosom and their tears mingled. 

^Ohl Mabel I how dare you peril your own precious life 
for me P' cried he. ^ You will die, and I shall be your mttr-> 
derer. Do your father and mother know you are here ?" 

^ I came with their full permission," said she, looking fuUy 
up into' his ftu;e, ^to nurse and take care of you in your 
illness — "^ and she stopped embarrassed, and looked down. 

^ And what else, darling ?" said Charies. 

*^ Why, mother^" and she hesitated, then whispered in his 
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ear, '^mother consented for me to come on condition that, •• 
joar nurse, I was likewise to be your wife." 

^ Surelj, dear Mabel, mother was right It wiU preyent 
disgrace attaching itself to your noble conduct, in the eyes of 
the fastidious and prudish. I ask no other proof of your 
love, my Mabel, than you have already shown in coming here, 
giving up all worldly consideration for my sake, coming to me 
in tliis perilous hour, when contagion may strike its deadly 
pangs into your fair young life, and all for my sake ! ** and 
tears filled his eyes, and his voice was shaken with emotion. 

**! fear nothing, Charles, now that I am beside you. 
Father is not afraid ; he says I am fortified against this dis- 
ease, and he gave me his blessing when I started." 

The old nurse rose tottering from her chair, and hobbled 
off to the mysterious closet, and went into it. 

Charles whispered something to Mabel and she replied 
aloud: 

^ Yes, to please you and mother, Charlie.'* 

Just then a crash of broken glas6 and a *^ Gracious me ! ** 
sounded from the closet, while a stream of bad whisky came 
creeping out across the fioor, followed immediately by the 
nurse, stamping her wet feet, and shaking her plashed gown, 
saying : 

^ Fm subjeck to the cramps, and when I feel 'em comin' 
on, I allers take a wee smack of root an' yarb bitters, mem. 
Gracious me I that are flask o' stuff cost me nigh on to two 
an' six spunts, mem, and there it's gone for all etamity, an' I 
may die o' the cramps afore momin' for all I know, mem. It's 
the consolinest thing for the cramps, root an' yarb bitters I 
Oh I deary me ! " and she looked down at the puddle as wist- 
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fttUj as though she meditated some plan of gathering it up 
again ; then she turned awaj, sighing, and took up her. pipe, 
and thrusting a forefinger into the stinking bOwi of ii^ 
scratched up the dregs with her naiL 

^ Oh ! Charlie T said Mabel, in a low tone, ^ how have jOH 
lived with such a nurse ?" 

^ She is of the human species, Mabel, I believe, and that 
was some satisfaction, for none other could be obtained." 

^ I shall dismiss her to-night, with jour permission, Char- 
Ue." 

^ Just as 70U please, ma belle, mime. You see I am in no 
condition to oppose jou. I will have to submit to jour oiden 
for awhile, but not long, believe me, for the sight of your 
blessed face has done me more good than all the doctors and 
all the medicine in New York." 

'^ Thank jou, Charlie ; but that is a stale compliment, for 
Giddj paid me the same not an hour before I lefl home." 

^^ Good Giddy ! it shows her to be a real discerning woman. 
How I wish she was with us to take the heaviest of the bur- 
den off from you." 

By this time the old crone had taken the stem out of her 
pipe and was running a broom splint through to clean it 

*^ My pipe wheezes like some poor critter wot's got the az- 
nu^ and my hands trimble so I can't regalate it nohow. Spozin 
you try it, mem," and she laid it in Mabel's lap. 

^^ Away with the foul thing !" said Mabel, rising in disgust 
and shaking it off from her dress. 

It broke in a half dozen pieces, and the old woman sprang 
to her feet, crying out : 

^' Gracious me I butter a tartar, mem, if that's the way ye 
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riyerence old a^ and 'firmitjr. Tre no oomfort now; no4 • 
bit nor a grain left What do je spoze a l>odj^ do now?* 
and she flashed her blad^ ejea into Mabel's fisMse like two 
shiny glass beads. 

''I think, grandmother/' siud Mabel in a eonciliating toQ6t 
'^I will take your place as nurse to Mr. Stanton, and you can 
be discharged this erening.^ 

^ Oh ! you'd be a great nuss, indeed, with yer fine dress and 
yer ban's a shinin' with jewels. It would be fetchin' yoor 
proud ways down a leetle to go through all I've bin oUeeged 
to, mem," said the old crone, grinning and displaying two or 
three jagged fragments of fangs. 

Just then the jairing step of the doctor came up the stairB» 
shaking the walls of the old brick tenement, and jingling the 
vials that stood on the stand. He started and stepped back 
in surprise, on seeing Mabel, and bowed, touching his hat 
politely. 

^You remember, doctor, of writing a letter for me to 
Mabel Hammond, of Wendall, to inform her of my iUness." 
The doctor bowed assent '^ This is Miss Hammond, doctor 
Loraine." 

In a few minutes Mabel followed the nurse out of the 
chamber and dismltoed her, paying her good wages for her 
services. 

The old woman left her with blessings, saying: 

"If there's any help you need, or any 'visin' 'bout what to 

do, or if you don't know how to nuss him keerful enuflT, jest 

oome down, jest yender, and ax me 'bout it. I live down 

ther," pointing her grimy hand in the direction of a liveiy 

5 
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ttable, ^ jest fement Jonses bam and stable in a leetle snug- 
gery of a iTousen on the aUej, all that my old man left me.** 

As Mabel turned awaj fixmi h^ to silence her gamilitj, 
the okL woman whined out in a louder key, ^An' it's good 
lack to ye, mem," and she shambled cff home. 

^ I do congratulate you, Mr. Stanton," said the doctor, hold- 
ing Charlie's hand at the very moment Mabel came to the 
door; but before either of them had observed her, she quietly 
tamed and went down stairs. She knew why Chariie was 
receiving congratulations. 

/'God bless her! she's a trae woman; else she woald not 
dare, in this day of the world, to have come alone, even for 
the sake of her love, into this deserted place, where pestilence 
walketh abroad as at noonday." 

The doctor was surprised to find his patient witli no bad 
symptoms, and best of all, in lively, healthful spirits. For 
this he thanked MabeL 

While they were talking and making arrangements fixr pro- 
curing the necessary papers, and a parson's services that 
evening, Mabel walked through the lower rooms of the house. 
The family had deserted it, and gone far away into the conn- 
try. One of the students who had died up stairs was board- 
ing in the family and was taken ill bebW. This frightened 
the inmates, and when they left him lying dangerously ill up 
stairs, they had carried out all the beds to air, and the ckthes 
and curtains, and gone away, leaving the doors and windows 
open. 

Oh ! it is a desolate picture, a hoase left because of pesti- 
lence! 

Mabel stood in the parlor door, admiring a beautiftil dimb- 
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log rose that lay clusteriiig and fragrant all over the portioo 
and one of the windows. Between the lattice bars, bright 
bods crept through and hung trembling, and clusters of full 
blown roses drooped within and swung in the air and shook 
off their pinkj petals at her feet» 

While she stood there, the dead-cart rattled past the gate, 
the bodj enclosed in a rough wooden box, with the cover 
nailed on, jostling and sliding from one side of the cart to the 
other; while the red fiiced and blear ejed driver, in a battered 
hat and rolled up shirt sleeves, was laboriously engaged in 
chewing gum enough for three cartmen* 

Sick at heart, she turned away and walked into a little room 
that seemed from its fiinuture and acoompaniments to be sT 
lady's room; but pictures, books, busts, dresses and guitar 
were all piled into a heavy box, and a dressing table turned 
over it. A piano stood in one comer of the ro(Hn, on whiA 
were piled band-boxes, jewelry cases, late magarines and 
other things that had been gathered up in a hurry. A dainty 
pair of slippers of white satin were rolled in a costly vail, in 
the bustle probably of departure, and flung on the music 
stooL 

^She must be very beautiful,'' said Mabel to herself, as 
she held the little slippers in her. hands and wondered who 
she was and what sweet name was hers. Thdn she rolled 
them up in a newspaper carefully and the vail in another, and 
laid them in the box. 

^It surely would be no harm," she said, as she looked wist- 
fiiUy at the piano, and opening it, ran her fingers lightly over 
the keys, and found it in excellent tone. ^I am so glad,"— > 
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8he smiled unoonacioaslj, and, drawing np the stool, seated 
herself and played ^ Sweet Home." 

With the doors and windows all open in that desolate house, 
how exquisitely heautiM the melody floated out I It warmed 
and quickened every pulse in her being; and again she 
played it, accompanied by her voice. How gloriously it rang 
out! 

She had hardly touched the last mellow notes of the re- 
frain, when a little girl, barefooted, and with long yellow elf- 
locks swinging about her face, came hurriedly into the room, 
saying: 

** Please, Miss, the man at our house is dying of the pesti* 
lence, and he wants you, that be singing so sweetly, to come 
right to him this minute, if you please. He's carrying on 
now at a wonderful rate. Will ye come with me. Miss ?" and 
she reached out and caught Mabel's dress to hurry her al<Hig. 

^ Where, child? up stairs?" said she, frightened, as she 
started to go up to Charles's room. 

^ No, Miss ; here," and the girl drew her towards the door. 

Without vail or bonnet, she followed the child's steps across 
the street and entered a low, brown cottage, that stood in the 
shade of some young locust trees. It had once been neat and 
tasteful, but now the gate was broken down, and the hogs from 
the street had come in and rooted up the green sod, and 
plou^ed their noses in under the roots of the altheas and into 
the flower beds, and made cool nests in under the grape-vines. 

A tall, pale woman, with her rough hair drawn straight 
back from her forehead and twisted up in a knot belund, was 
nursing a little, clutehing, wee baby, holding it closer to her 
shrunken breast to soothe its cries, as Mabel entered. She 
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did not speak, but nodded her head and turned her eyes in the 
direction of an open bed room door, as though inviting her to 
enter th^re. Mabel hesitated. 

^ Why don't she come T* plained a voice fretfully from the 
bedroom. 

^Here she is, Walter,'' said the woman, going in with 
MabeL 

A boy of eighteen or twenty years lay on the low eel 
under the front window — a &ir boy, dying away from home 
and mother and Mends, in that dose, stifled room, with ito one 
window and nothing beautiful to look upon, nothing to be seen 
but the yellow walls of his chamber and a glimpse of mid-sky 
fiom his pillow. 

^ Sweet stranger," and he looked at her as though it did 
him good to see a new face, with a blooming, healthful glow, 
instead of yellow — ^yellow. 
^ ,i^ ^ Was you afraid to come near, sweet lady ? How kind 
you are ! I wanted to thank you for the beautiful song. Oh ! 
it carried me back to my home among the green fields, and I 
lived over the pleasant evenings spent at the old home hearth^ 
and heard my dear mother's kind voice, and sang from ihe 
same book with my sister, and gathered around the family 
altar at evening ; and oh I I was so glad to hear that old song 
once more." 

Mabel asked if there was anything she could do for him. 

^ Nothing, lady. I am tortured with pain ; but the rest is 
near. I had hoped to die at home among my friends, and had 
a letter sent to them when I was first taken ill, begging of 
them to come in the old easy family carriage and take me 
home. But it may be the fnend directed the letter wrong. 
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M7 disease is of tlie lungs. Fann work was too laborious^ 
and I. came here to attend schooL But a life of moderate ex- 
ercise would have been better for mj health. I have been 
failing ever since I took up study. Oh ! it does me good to 
see your face. I have not seen any person save the doctor 
and this family for a long time. Did I ever see you before ?"* 

Mabel told him the circumstance that brought her to Clare 
monte, and that if it pleased him she would call over often and 
sit with him. She again asked him to think if there was not 
some favor she could render to make him more comfortable. 
He turned his head away as though pained at the words, and 
his face flushed, while the tears gathered in his eyes. " No, 
nothing," he replied in a husky voice. Her womanly intoi- 
tiveness saw at a glance that he was needy for many of the 
little luxuries that the sick one craves, and she i^solvcd that 
he should be gratified without feeling indebted to her gener- 
osity. 1 

With a promise to call again that evening, she left the room 
stai beckoned to the poor woman to come with her. At the 
door she kindly inquired into her circumstances, and learned 
that within a fortnight her husband had died of small pox, and 
that the young man, a boarder, was poor. The poor woman 
preferred staying and taking care of him, to leaving him as 
many others had lefl their sick and gone into the country. 
She said she had nothing to live for, and only hoped the 
pestilence would carry off herself and children too, for she 
felt that she had nothing to live for, now that he was gone. 

Mabel gave a few dollars to the woman, and asked her to 
lay it out for such things as they needed most 

The poor yellow face brightened up as she calkd Kitty to 
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ran oyer to the groc^j on the corner^ and buj an orange for 
Walter, as he had been wishing f<»r one all daj. 

Mabel ran across the stree^and hurried up to Charlie's 
Toom. She found him propped up in bed, looking dean and 
neat; while his mustache and hair gave evident proof that 
the doctor had been acting in the capacity of barber. 

^ How well jou do look, dear Charlie,'' said Mabel, as she 
came in and took a seat in the chair by his bedside. 

^^ Oh ! our bridal must not be a gloomy one, Mabel, and I 
am happy, now you are here and looking so well and seem- 
ingly so contented. Doctor thinks I will be about in a few 
days. How sweet that old song sounded in this lonely house! 
The doctor was delighted with it, and went down to see you 
play ; but he said you was crossing the street over to the Utile 
brown cottage. What led you there, ma belle ? " 

She told him all ; and he said her coming was like a double 
blessing in that unfortunate place, and he would join her in 
all she proposed doing, so far as he was able. 

^ To-night, Mabel, the doctor will bring a parson, and then 
we will never be separated again ; but such a gloomy wedding ' 
ought not to have been. It should have been consummated in 
your own pleasant home, surrounded by your friends; and yet," 
he continued, ^ you will be far dearer to me for this trying 
ordeal." 

Mabel kissed his white forehead, and then rose and began 
to make the room neat and dean. She swept, dusted and ar- 
ranged the few articles of furniture, wheeled a lounge out 
from a back room, and soon had everything wearing a cheer- 
ful aspect. She gathered some flowers and placed a vase of 
them on the stand and another on the mantle. She then went 
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down stairs and took ^am her trank a white dress, and when 
she came back fresh and bright, and dressed in bridal white^ 
with her hair beautifully arranged, she looked indeed a bride. 

In the evening Dr. Loraine came, a white vest conspicuous* 
He laughed when he came in, saying he had at last obtained 
a parson from the country, who came yeiy reluctantly, tempt- 
ed by the promise of an ample fee, and on oonditicMi that he 
need not enter the sick room. 

When Charlie was propped up in bed, and Mabel standing 
beside him, the doctor went to the front window and whistled 
the signal for the parson. A dapper little man, bowing obse- 
quiously, came to the head of the stairs and stopped. He 
held a bottle of anmionia or camphor, or some preventiye, to 
his flaring little nostrils, which he occasionally snuffed as he 
proceeded with the ceremony. 

^ Do you, Charles Stanton — sniff — take this woman — sniff 
•—Mabel Hammond, to be your — sniff, sniff— wedded wife," 
and so on until he came to man and wife— -sniff. 

At the close of the brief ceremony, doctor Loraine burst 
into a hearty laugh, that made the whole house ring. Charles 
whispered to him to look in his trunk and find money to pay 
the fee. The doctor mischieyously took up a juur of tongs 
that lay on the stove, and gave the money to the parson with 
them, standing off as far as he could, making the parson lean 
away forward to reach it. He took the joke to be serious and 
well-meant, and laying the bill in his handkerchief without 
touching his hand to it, bowed and hurried away, smelling the 
preventive, as vigorously as though his life, hanging by a 
single hair, depended on it 

There was much merriment after his hurried steps had 
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reached the street^ and he, with Gilpin speed, had galloped 
airaj with the hottle to his nose. 

The best qualities, that had always lain, like valuable nug- 
gets of gold, deep down in the mine of Mabel's womanly heart, 
had been brought to the surface, dug out, as it were, by the 
stem experiences that had been hers within a week. It had 
be^i to her like raiding a new book, whose lids were two Sab- 
baths. So, only by hard experience, is the gold of our hearts 
brought forth, and tried and cleansed and made pure gold, 
unalloyed by worthless dross. 

^ Will you spend the evening with us, doctor, in a pleasant 
homely way?" said Mabel, cheerfully. 

^I shall be very happy to, thank you," said he, ''for I am 
tired of my gloomy bachelor's den, and weary of visiting pa- 
tients, and will enjoy a little rest ; yet I must confess, madam, 
if I had not a great share of forgiveness in my nature I should 
be at enmity with you." 

^ Why ?" she asked, puzzled at his meaning. 

'^ For coming here and taking my patient off my hands and 
leaving me without the credit of having restored him to health," 
said he smiling. 

Mabel tripped down stairs to the deserted kitchen, and in a 
few minutes a fire was glowing in the stove, and the tea kettle 
puffing a column of steam. In the afternoon she had been at 
the baker's and over to the grocery, and bought fresh rolls, 
new butter, jellies, tea, cheese and dried venison. In less 
than an hour the sick room wore a real home look. A table, 
spread with a white cloth, was placed near the bed ; Charles, 
propped up and leaning on one elbow, occupied one side, the 
obese, fun-loving old doctor, the other, and Mabel and the 
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hissing tea urn filled the end. Charlie was not permitted to 
sup as heartily as his returning appetite demanded, bat the 
good doctor did ample justice to Mabel's first supper. 

**Jlfy Mabel P said Charlie fondlj, as he lay back upon the 
pUlows looking at her. The flowing lace sleeves wore not be- 
coming a hostess, doing the honors of the table, and she had 
turned them up, leaving her arms bare from above the elbows. 

She was happy ; and the warm glow of her beautiful fiuse 
was radiant with the perfect peace that filled her souL 

'^ And now," said she, when they had supped, ^I wiU go 
over and see my other patient f and she took the tea urn in 
one hand, and laid two of the cool, moist rolls on a salver with 
a plenteous supply of all that was on the table, which she took 
on her arm and went across the street to the little brown cot- 
tage. In a moment more, and a light glimmered at the win- 
dow by the invalid's bed side, and Mabel* slid a chair under his 
back and raised him up on pillows very carefully. 

Poor Walter ! his nurse had gone to bed with her children, 
and there he lay alone, with his eyes gazing sorrowfully up at 
the patch of starry sky, in mid-heaven, seen from his window. 

Mabel wet a doth in cold water and bathed his hands and 
face, and pushed back his hair, and unbuttoned his collar, and 
gently rubbed his poor neck and shoulders. 

Oh, how he revived under the touch of the cool water; and 
with what intense relish did he sip his tea and eat the nicely 
buttered roll. The thinly shaved venison tasted so good to 
him, and he looked up into Mabel's face, saying: ''Am I 
dreaming, or are you real ? This is the way mother cared for 
me when I was sick at home. Oh, mother! mother!" and 
he cried aloud as he dropped his hands on the coverlet 
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"^ Shall I not write to her, Walter?" said Mabel, pityinglj* 

^Not until after I am dead,"* was bis reply, as he wiped 
awaj his tears ; and then he took the cup and drank off tha 
stimula&g draught. ^ She could not have time to get here 
now ; but, after I am gone, I wish jou would write and tell 
her aU sibout me, only don't tell that I suffered anj pain, or 
wished for anything that I did not have. It would break her 
poor heart to know that" 

Long and earnestly did Walter talk of his home and motheri 
of his joy that rest was so near, and of his hope in hearen* 

'^I wish you to see that all my books and clothes are packed 
safely in my trunk, and kept until my friends come for them* 
There is a woody knoll two or three miles east of this, lying 
on the Herkimer road, on which is a small burying ground* 
I had rather lie there than in the low swampy lot, destitute 
of tree or shrub, in which so many have lately been buried. 
Is it too much trouble?" and he looked inquiringly into Ma* 
bel's fiice. 

"I shall be glad to do as you wish, Walter, but is there no 
hope of your recovery ?" 

^None ; my two sisters died of the same disease, hemorrhage 
of the lungs. I have not had a violent attack for a fortnight, 
but I anticipate it momentarily. I feel better to-night than 
usuaL I feel stronger, and my mind clearer, and the rest of 
heaven seems very near. Before I sleep to-night, if sleep 
comes at all, let me hear you sing and play 'Home, sweet 
Home.' I will sit here, by the open window, in my bed. 
Come and see me in the early morning, and now, good nighty 
my sweet friend." 

She left him raised up in his little cot, with pillows under 
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bis back and bead, bis large eyes soil and dreamy, and sweet 
peace gleaming out in a smile that played on bis Kps and re- 
flected on bis forebead. 

Mabel flung open the closed shatters and raised tbe win- 
dow by tbe piano, toacbing tbe keys gently to tbe air of Sweet 
Home. Yeiy ligbtly sbe touched them — Charlie could not 
bave beard the soft sweep of her fingers, so like a mere breath- 
ing was tbe faint melody that followed after; but Walter 
beard it distinctly, as did Jessie of Lucknow, tbe Highland 
slogan, on that night of anguish and night of gladness. Sbe 
seated herself and sang and played several songs. At tbe 
dose of each one sbe saw a thin little band waving in tbe win- 
dow by tbe invalid's bed. 

Sbe played that sweet old song, ''All is well," accompany<* 
ing it with her voice — the band was in the window. Then 
the song that our old grand&thers loved to sing while sitting 
in easy chairs, with tbe white, white crown that the hand of 
years had let down gently upon their beads — tbe loved song 
that sounded so sweetly to us, though tbe voices were feeble 
and cracked and tremulous: ''There's nothing true but 
Heaven." Tbe band fluttered at the window like a little 
white wing. 

Then sbe flung all the ripe fullness of her voice into tbe 
song of " Sweet Home," and played it ; and never before did 
a piano yield sweeter sounds. It seemed like a glorious thing 
of life, exultant in his own high power, and rejoicing in its 
strengtb and compass of voice. Strange — and Mabel bad 
caught the spirit of song, and her soul was lifted above tbe 
mere sweetness of music, into an atmosphere, supernal, ran- 
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fied and purer ; and the melody that flowed from her lips was 
of heaven — ^heavenly ! 

When the last verse was sung through, and she looked up 
to the window, the white hand lay on tlie sill — silent, un- 
moved. She repeated it slow and mournful— with the last 
strain the lingering spirit had flown. 



With the early morning Mabel went to see Walter; the 
fiunily were asleep yet, and she stole in quietly and tapped on 
the bed room door. There was no answer — ^the door was not 
closed, and she pushed it open and entered. 

The rest firom pain and anxiety had come at last He 
looked as though sleeping sweetly ; but a stain of blood was 
on his lips and bosom. 

Mabel woke the woman and whispered the tidings. As she 
went down stairs, and out at the front door, an old man was 
hitching his horses at the post in the street 

"Is this where Walter Newell lies sick?" said ke to MabeL 

''Are you Walter's father, sir?" she asked, taking his hand. 

He bowed assent, without taking his eyes off her &ce. 

^ Walter will never be sick anymore, father, for in heaven 
is no more pain and no more sickness," said Mabel, leading 
him up stairs. 

The poor old father bowed beside the young and beautiful 
dead, with a smothered cry of anguish ; while Mabel, closiag 
the doos^ went out and sank into a chair. 

When the bitterness of grief was past, she went in and 
soothed him, by telling him how sweetly and calmly the li^ 
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El^t had gone out, and how patientl j he had waited fer the 
Bummons, and all she knew, save that which would have 
grieved him hopelesdj and which was now past 

Walter was buried in the wild wood spot he had seleeted ; 
Mabel and his fiither fdJowing as monmers in the easj car* 
riage in which he had so longed to be carried home. 

The letter that Walter had sent home had lain in the office 
a fortnight, owing to the stupidity of Mr. Coulter, the post- 
master, who still averred that there was no letter for the fam* 
ilj. Wh^i he heard that Mr. Newell was going to visit 
Walter at Glaremonte, he said he believed there was a letter 
for them in the office, mailed from that place. 

A few hours too late I Oh, what long years of remorseful 
agony did that careless official bring down upon the poor, un- 
happy fiunily I A few hours too late ! Oh, that it had been 
otherwise I But, oh I how many feel, that 

**0f cU nd irordB of tongue or pea, 
The nddMt are these: it mieht have heenj " 



Tombst<mes were purchased and erected. The trunk, well 
filled with Walter's little possession, was fastened to the car- 
riage. Mabel wrote a long, kind letter to the mother, on 
whose devoted head this new sorrow was waiting to fiEtll ; and 
with a bowed form and an aching heart did the poor old father 
turn homewards again. 

The soft bed in the carriage was untouched, the white pil- 
lows unpressed by the head that was pillowed in the damp, 
dark grave, hid away from the tearful and loving eyes of the 
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broken-beartedy wailing mother, who would, when the easy 
carriage came in sight, fly with expectant arms and ready 
kisses, to greet her darling boy. Alas I alas ! it might have 
heenl 



CHAPTER X. 

Does God make, she said, 
AXL sorts of ereaftores, really, do you think? 
Or iB It that the DctU slaters fhem 
80 excellently, that we come to doubt 
Who's strongest, He who makes, or He who mars* 

Mis. BBowNiira'8 ^*AuBomA Lb«b.*' 

The hot summer days have waned into cool mellow Octo- 
ber. Fruitage, and gleaned and garnered harvests, make 
bounteous plenty all over the land. The woods are but little 
tinted with the frosts ; the glossy crimson leaves of the gum, 
and the yellow of the maple, and the brown and yellow dots 
that fleck the quivering leaves of the poplar, are all that show 
the visits of the frost-king. 

Glen Green is a very paradise of beauty, with its tall plume- 
like pines, its stiff, graceless, yet sombre hemlocks^ its dashing 
waterfalls, masses of green and gray and looming rocks, and 
rugged steeps overhung with trailing and swinging lengths of 
loose vines, and its deep, dark dells, moist with trickling drops 
and fine spray. High walls of rock uprise, smooth as a ceiled 
chamber, only for an occasional crevice, just large enough for 
a mother bird and her cunning little nest. And the mosses 
and lidiens ! why all over this high, moist, smooth expanse 

(80) 
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of rock, one will see rare embroideiy of delicate traoeiy, daintj 
enough in one place to be a pattern for a wee infant's slip, then 
perhaps above it a pattern in heavier work and of more elabo- 
rate finish ; and in another a sample of crotchety while perhapa 
just under the beetling brow of the over-looming rock, will be 
a specimen of braid work in bright green and golden, for a 
child's white flannel petticoat, or a charming design in worsted, 
brown and yellow and dark green, on a back ground of buff— 
"just the thing for pa's slippers." 

like a thread ojT silver does Crystal Brook wind away 
down through the meadows and around the swelling knolls. 

Among aU the homes in the Glen, from farmer Lee's stately 
mansion down to the widow Marshall's humble cabin, there la 
not a more tasteful home or a happier one than William 
lisle's. 

Cicely has been a wife two years. It is three since Allie's 
mother died. Alice is now a rosy little girl, loving her doll 
and kitten and play-house and books, and hunting posies in 
the Glen, but better than all does she love her new mother. 

Cicely is arrangmg her heavy curls and dressing her in 
white to attend a little girl's |»c*nic, that Grace Lee had made 
down by the waterfalL All the little girU are invited and 
they anticipate joyous times. A swing was erected among the 
pines, and see-saws were made al<mg the fence and across logs, 
and everything, was done that could contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of the little party. Cicely put a barred white muslin 
dress on Alice, and white dr&wers, so that her clothes would 
be suitable for a pic-nic in the woods among brush and shnib- 
beiy and the rough new fences she would have to climb. She 
told her to stop at Mrs. Carter's and go with EUa. 
6 
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Mrs. Carter did not know that Alice was coming to go with 
Ella, and had designed walking down with her herself, after 
she had got an early dinner for the men. So Alice had to 
wait awhile. 

Ella was a little lame and had to walk verj slow. When 
thej got down to the grove the tables were nearlj set, and 
groups of merry children were scattered about, some on the 
ground. and some at the swings; while the larger ones were 
arranging the table. 

As Mrs. Carter walked down by the brook and crossed the 
wide plank with Alice and Ella, Grace Lee called out to the 
girls: 

'' There comes Alice, as sure as the world ! FU bet she had 
to cry before she got to come, or her mother wouldn't have 
consented. Oh 1 she has on a pair of drawers I've seen her 
wear every day, not Sunday drawers at all V* 

** Hush, girls," said Mrs. Lee, who, with her hired girl, was 
unpacking a big basket of loaf cakes, cookies, nut and ginger 
cakes, ^you may have a step-mother yourself some day, 
Grace," and her face put on a grieved and sorrowful look. 

^' Well, ma, I'd see if a step-mother would dress me like a 
dowdy to go to a pic-nic, among nice dressed girls," said 
Grace, tossing her head and shrugging her bare shoulders. 

" She don't get to wear her Sunday hat, either," whispered 
Lottie Charles, leaning over towards Grace, as she stared at 
Alice's gimp hat and dark green ribbons. 

AUoe sat down near a group of girls who were huddled to- 
gether in Sonday finery, on a large shawl, spread upon the 
ground. 
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^ Sit over girls," said fitUe Mattie Loring, ^and make room 
for Allie on the shawL'' 

^ She don't need to sit on it,** said another, scomfttUj, as she 
contrasted Alice's clothes with her own gaadj dress, and 
drawers, flounced and edged with delicate lace. 

^ Mother said if I did soil or tear this dress, it was no 
matter," said Allie, ^' it is an old one, just fit to plaj and romp 
in.** 

" Long sleeves don't look well at a pic-nic," said she of the 
ganzj dress, looking askance at Alice's long sleeves. 

^M& said it would be best, so my arms wouldn't get 
scratched or sunburnt," said Alice, contentedly. 

^ I wish mine were long too," said Mattie ; ^ see how blue 
and cold my poor arms are— ugh I" and the little creature 
shivered as she crossed them snugly on her bosom; but there 
was no warmth there, among the thin lawn that draped her 
chilled bosom. 

^Wrap my apron over them, Mattie, dear, till the sun 
shines round the hill warmly," said Alice, untying her Utile 
rujQied silk apron, and spreading it over the blue arms. 

^ Thank you, Allie Lisle ; you're a dear little woman of a 
gill," was the grateful response. 

^ You £11 Carter I I'll never speak to you again, you good 
for nothing, dirty jade, you," said Sarah Bell, the girl in the 
gauzy dress, as Ella Carter, in raising up to fix down the cor- 
ner of the shawl, set her knee on the lace flounce of Sarah's 
dress and tore it badly. ^ It was my Sunday dress, the best 
one I have, and now look at it! What will my mother say? 
She'll whip me, I know she will, and I aint a hit tOthlame 
for it" 
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^m Step in as I go home past there, and tell her how it 
happened," said Ella, looking frightened. ^Oh ! Fm so sonj, 
Sarah ; it lops down like a hog's ear now, and looks nglj 
enough," she said, in her simplicitj, lookbg at the rent, and 
where the flounce was ripped off and hanging down. 

The quaint expression made the girls laugh, which mad- 
dened Sarah. 

^ ril learn you to compare mj host dress to a hog's ear ! " 
the spoUed heautj screamed, springing like a tiger at the un- 
offending child, and striking her on the head, right and left. 

The girls interfered and led Sarah away. 

^ It's wicked to strike any one, Sarah," said Alice, laying 
her hand gently on the arm of the passionate girL 

** Not if they deserve it, like she did," said Sarah. 

^ But mother says we ought" to kiss eyerybody that strikes 
us ; she says the Bible says so." 

^ You give your mother as very great authority — ^nobody 
bat old Prue Marshall's daughter. She used to work out for 
her living, and your father married her because nobody else 
wanted her," said the pet, drawing herself up proudly and 
locking down at Alice. 

** Well, I love her," said Alice, in a broken voice, showing 
that the words had their effect. 

^ WeU, I love our old Brave, too, because he loves me, and 
won't let anybody hurt me," said Sarah, laughing coolly and 
sarcastically. 

Some of the girls laughed at this, and Alice, with her eyes 
brinmiing over with tears, slid her arm gently away fix>m 
Sarah's waist and turned off in another direction. 

^ Poor, lone child !" said Mrs Lee, as she saw her sitting 



I 
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by herself among the low feathery pines, gathering the brown 
cones in her lap and dropping them down into the narrow 
deft in the rocks at her feet. ^ I expect she is kept under so 
at home that she has no pleasure like other little girls, when 
she goes abroad." 

" I have always thought she is just as well provided for 
now, since Cicely is her mother, as she was when Mrs. Lisle 
was alive," said Mrs. Carter. 

^ Oh my ! her mother never would have permitted her to 
Attend such a party as this is in such common dothes," said 
Mrs. Lee. 

*^ Well now, Mrs. Lee, I must beg leave to differ with you. 
I think Cicely has shown better judgment in the way she has 
Pressed Alice to-day, than any of us mothers. Neither rain, 
ntud or rents are going to spoil Alice's clothes. Look at 
Sarah Bell, with her ruined flounce ; her pleasure is all gone 
&r to-day, and her mother will be angry or sorry, when Sarah 
goes home to-night. She is sure of getting punished for an 
accident, and that lies with weight on her mind. Poor girl ! 
she cannot keep the tears back whenever she looks down at 
her dress. There's May Willis has lost the beautiful wreath 
off her hat, and her heart will ache all day. A pity she had 
not worn her plain coarse one, as Alice did. My poor little lame 
EUa will feel bad all the time from the cuffing she got awhile 
ago, and on the whole, Mrs. Lee, if we look with unprejudiced 
eyes upon Cicely Lisle, we will call her a model step-mother. 
I fear none of us stand as fair in God's sight as she does. 
She is training up Alice in an honest, sensible, religious way." 

**1{ rd been in her place, I could not have received Alice 
from a dying mother in the manner she did. It looked just 
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as though she expected Mr. Lisle to marry her, and as thougk 
he was bound in honor to do it ; it looks so to me an jhow." 

^ It don't seem so to me,** said Mrs. Carter meeklj. 

" Because you are not discerning. Now / could see from 
Uie very first how it was to terminate. And they do say,* she 
said, lowering her voice, for a group of girls and little children 
stood around listening, ^ that Cicely hung around there a good 
deal before Mrs. Lisle died, and that Lisle and her had a con- 
siderable of private conversation together. I don't say this is 
so, but a certain individual told me that a certain woman told 
him, who was knowing to it — ^I only give it for what it's worth 
— people will talk, you know." 

" I was not there much — ^it was while IMr. Carter lay sick, 
and I had to be at home all the time ; but nothing you can 
say will make me think any the less of Cicely Lisle, for I am 
aware there is all over the world a very strong prejudice 
against step-mothers. For my part, I love them dearly, every 
one of them. They are a self-sacrificing class of women. 

" Yes, I presume so. Now Mrs. Lisle used to spin for Lee's 
mother, when she was quite young — seventy-five cents a week, 
and eat breakfast and sleep at home. I never was in her 
house but once, and then I went of an arrant ; her associates 
was not mine, and I didn't care about breaking over the rules 
of society." 

" The tables are ready, mother," said Grace, coming up. 
Groups of little girls ran, leaving the see-saws and swings and 
play-houses. 

" Where's Alice Lisle ?" said Mrs. Lee. "Oh, there, under 
the pines ;" and she went off to bring her. 

" Come, Allie, dinner^s ready," said she, taking her hand in 
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bers ; then, observing that she had been weeping, she"^ said, 
"don't you enjoy the party, Alice ?'* 

"Yes ma'am." 

" Wasn't your mother willing for you to come to-day ?" 

"Oh yes, ma'am.** 

" You didn't want to wear this dress, did you ?" 

"Oh, yes! mother said it was best, and I think so too. 
Don't you?" 

" It does very well, child, but did you know this was Gra- 
cie's eleventh birthday?" 

" Yes ma'am." 

The cunning train of questions, promptly and truthfully 
answered, did not satisfy the crafty woman as to the cause of 
Alice's red eyes and tear-stained cheeks, so she tried another, 
and a nearer way. 

"Do you love this mother as well as the one that is dead?" 

" Yes ma'am ;" and the voice faltered and the lip trembled. 

"Why have you been crying, then, my dear?" and she 
spoke very softly. 

"Oh, ma'am, I cried because I felt so bad and sorry, about 
the girls telling me — ** the quivering voice stopped, broke out 
into sobs, and tears streamed down the little face. 

Mrs. Lee had a touch of the mother-nature, down deep in 
• her heart somewhere, and now she repented that she had 
pressed the child with questions. 

When they came up to the table, all the little girls gathered 
around Alice, saying: "What's the matter?" "don't cry, 
Allie;" "there's a good girl;" and, "oh, yon shall have the 
nicest cake on the table, sissy," said Grace, smoothing her 

« 

hair and toying with the long, sun-shiny curls. 
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Alice could not restrun her tears, and leaning against good 
anntie Carter's bosom, she cried aloud. 

** Hush, dear, and let's go to dinner," said Mrs. Lee, ^ and 
I give you this to do as you please with ; you may keep it for- 
ever, if you like ;" and she laid a beautiful, large birthday 
cake in Allie's lap. 

''Oh, I do thank you," said the child, sobbing and looking at 
the cake, '' you are so good, auntie Lee." Mrs. Carter took it 
mad laid it in her own basket for her. 

'' Now I will go down to the fountain and wash you all 
sweet and clean, honey ;" and she led Ahce away, talking 
cheerfully to her all the time about her nice cake. 

''What did ail her?" asked the girls of Mrs. Lee, when 
Alice was out of sight 

" Oh, the poor little thing has no mother, you know, and I 
s'pose she is kept in so close at home that she don't know how 
to behave herself when she goes out Oh, my I a child that 
has no mother is to be pitied, pitied." 

" What a life is before her ; she'd better be dead ;" said 
liottie Charles to Grace. 

** Oh, yes," was the plaintive answer ; " I wish there had 
never been a stepmother bom into the world." 

In a moment Mrs. Carter returned and placed Alice beside 
Utile Ella, at the table. 

They were a happy company and did honor to the repast 
As Mrs. Lee came around serving those at that end of the 
table, Alice looked up and sud, " Mrs. Lee, I do so thank you 
ftr that nice cake." 

"What will you do with it?" said some of the little g^ls. 
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^ Wlij take it borne to dear mother, you might know," «aid 
Alice, laughing in her joj. 

Grace curled her lip as she looked oyer to her mother. 

Mrs. Lee was a sort of kind hearted, hospitable woman, 
readj to help the needj if she could do it, and the fact be 
known ; and yet she was not a good woman, and it made Mrs. 
Carter's heart ache as she looked up triumphantly and with a 
sidelong glance, into Mrs. Lee's face, to see the effect of Alice's 
loving answer, and beheld malignity and hatred marring that 
countenance. 

Mrs. Lee did not love the true and good and beautifiiL 
Strange that any woman should best love gossip and tattle, and 
to keep a continual strife in neighboring families, and joy in 
speaking lightly of a good deed ; ready to malign good mo- 
tives, and to insinuate unwelcome tru^s — and — ^untruths too. 
Such a woman was Mrs. Lee, and such women, upas-like — 
Grod pity and forgive them all — are in every neighborhood, all 
over the world ; poisonous and unclean. Their very presence 
is malarious, and should be dreaded and shunned. 

When dinner was over, the children all returned to their 
plays. Mirth and ringing laughter resounded among the hills, 
and rang in mimic echoes down in the grotto, and in the cool 
recesses of the Glen. 

^ Why what is this? it looks like a grave;" said Alice, as 
she sprang over the fence that separated the dark pine woods 
from an old clover field, and there, just before hei , was a long, 
green grave, covered with pinks and thyme, and myrtle and 
moss, looking as though a loving hand was oflen there, and as 
though the silent dead lived on, in one heart, at least 
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^ Whose can it be, I wonder?" said Alice to her plajmate, 
Ella Carter. 

'<I heard mother saj,** said £lla, ^that long ago a poor 
schoolmaster came from Yennont, and a little while after his 
school was out he got sick and had no money to paj people 
for taking care of him ; and then he got to be a pauper, and 
the folks hired an old woman to nurse him, and he died there ; 
and thej buried him up here because he used to love these 
hills so well." 

^' Poor man !" said Alice, laying her hand on the grave ca- 
ressingly, " if we'd been bigger we would have taken care of 
him, wouldn't we, EUa?'* 

'< Yes, indeed we would. Ally, and we wouldn't have had 
him buried here alone — ^we'd put him in the graveyard, 'side 
of your mother, or my father." 

" If he loved these woods so when he was alive, the grave 
ought to have been under the big pine, beside the brook, where 
the tassels sweep and trail on the ground — ^that place always 
makes me think of death, and waving hearse-plumes, and 
weeping willows, and long mourning-vails ; don't it you too, 
EUa?" 

" Yes," was the reply, "and mother says no one ever found 
out who it is that keeps this grave looking so nice ; some folks 
have seen a woman here after night, fixing it, but they never 
got to see her face, because she wears a heavy vail. 

" Thei^ ought to be a stone up . here. I should think if his 
scholars loved him they would have put one up long ago," said 
Alice. " When we both get to be young women, like Mabel 
Hammond, and rich, let us buy one." 

" Well — ^but what would we put on it ? Oh, I know now ;" 
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and the little lame girl's face ^ew yerj beautiful, and the 
slumbering spirit of poesj awoke, as a rosy babe stretching 
and waking oat of its sleep, and the child said, ^Justthisi 
The paupev's grave,** 

"Oh, Ella, dear, that is prettj! but it sounds as though he 
wasn't as good as other people, or as though there was some- 
thing that made him below us, or unworthy some way ; I can't 
tell you just what I do mean, but you imderstand me, don't 
you?" 

^ Yes," said Ella, ^I know what you mean; you are like 
me, sorry and ashamed that there is such a word as pamper^ 
or such a person in the world as a pauper ; for such things 
should not be. I belieye it would sound best to have just the 
words, ' our dear teacher,' on it." 

^ Yes, that would be pretty, but it would be giving his un* 
gratdul scholars the honor, and they don't deserve it If we 
had been his pupils, then it would be suitable. Let's think of 
something else. ^ The poor strangeTy would sound pretty, or, 
*the unloved* " 

^ Yes, but they send such a pain to one's heart," said Ella* 
^ ^The stranger* s grave^ would sound appropriate, because it is 
not among other graves, and he was a stranger among us. It 
would be pointing out the spot the same as we say, the Dell, 
the Grotto, the Fountain, the Glen." 

<' That is the inscription we will have," said AUce ; ^ it is 
the best one we could have thought of;" and the two girls re- 
sumed their see-sawing across the fence. 

They had not played long until Mattie Loring came up to 
them, with the lace edging hanging in a string from her draw- 
ers; she had caught it on a bush while swinging, and tore it off. 



1 
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** Fm Borry^" said she, ** but my mother won't whip me ; Bhe 
ain't one of that kind of mothen. She never whips me for 
anj accident that I cannot help. I expect if I'd tear all ibis 
beautiful vine of embroidery off my shirty she would <»dy say 
she was sorry I had been so unfortunate." 

''Oh," said Alice, with big wild eyes, *^ if I'd happen to get 
every stitch tore off me but my chemise, my mother wouldn't 
whip me when I'd go home." 

** Why, Alice, I heard some of the girls say to-day that your 
ma was real cross to you, and you'd better be dead than have 
a stepmother," said Mattie. 

*^ Why, it's not so bad to have one's mother dead, as folks 
think it is. Mother is just as good to me, and asks Grod to 
love and take care of me and make me a good woman ; and 
she never does anything wrong or wicked at all." 

'' I wish girls would mind their own business then, and not 
talk about your good mother so. Now, my mother never 
prays, and she says it's no use for little girls to say, 'Now I lay 
me down to sleep,' for Gk)d will take care of 'em anyhow ; but 
I guess we'd ought to ask, for that shows Him we think about 
Him, and want Him to take real care of us," said Mattie, ges- 
ticulaUng earnestly with her head. 

Wiser heads might well have hung in shame upon the 
broad breasts below, had they heard these little girls in their 
conversation. Babes and sucklings whose words were as 
strong meat for strong men. 

Not until the shades of evening began to gather, and the 
slanting sun rays fall goldenly upon the hill tops, did the 
merry party turn their lingering steps homewards. 

In packii^ up the dishes, Grace had lost one of her 
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mother's silver forks, and the broad red hand of the aagiy 
woman fell smartlj upon the bare shoulders of the poor gtA, 
who shrieked and darted ont of the waj. 

^ The little pest ! It is too bad, after all the trouble I have 
had in making her a birth-day partj, to lose one of my choice 
silver forks ! I did work and manage so hard to get them 
forks, for I always felt as if I had nothing nice enough to set 
before company, until I got them silver forks. PU see now 
where that new pink barege is to come frmn, wont I Miss 
Careless r 

Grace cried aloud, for the pink barege was a coveted and 
long wuted-for object. 

^ One of my nice silver forks with an ivory handle, At to 
set before a queen," said the distressed woman, stirring up the 
leaves with her feet, and searching intently, talking away all 
the while. ^ All I ever asked for in this world, was an out- 
an-out set of white china, with gold bands, and a set of 
silver knives and forks ; and afber long years of toil and 
trouble and vexation and coaxing of Lee, I worried a set out 
of him ; and now one of my beautiful forks is lost ! I'd 
rather lost anything else in the world ; I d<m't see how I ean 
stand it. That careless, impident hussy, I can't put a bit of 
confidence in her any more ; for if she wouldn't care for a 
silver fork with an ivory handle, what would she care for? 
All she wants, is to be dressed up nice, and go gadding about, 
showing off her finery; and the Lord knows it ain't bought 
with a mere song." And there the poor woman shuffled among 
the leaves, and fretted and talked, as any real woman would 
have scorned to talk, making herself unhappy, spoiling her 
children, humbling and mortifying poor Grace, and worst of 
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tJlf taniishing and soiling her own soul, dragging it down to 
petty trifles, and making it forget all the good resolves that 
in her better moments beautified and elevated her mind. 

We believe that aU persons, the thief, liar, murderer, se- 
ducer, and the unprincipled one who is swajed about hj the 
breeze of popular favor, all have moments of retrospection in 
which with broken and contrite hearts thej renew their vows 
to the AU-Grood, and resolve and re-resolve to cast awaj all 
known sins, and stand up bravely for the right, and make their 
aim the highest and best in the reach of mortal man on earth. 
God help them I In these precious moments we hope and 
pray that the long stride they take hearen-ward stands finn 
« and secure, and that, when, like, ropes of sand, these resolves 
are broken, with the morning light perhaps, that the step higher 
%9 there stUL Gk>d grant it in pity for the weak and the 
erring. 

^ Dear mother I I am so glad of this beautiful cake, to take 
home to her. I must take one more good look at it," said little 
Alice, as she tied on her hat to start home. She lifted the 
white doth carefully,>as one would raise a vail from off a 
sleeping face, and — ^it was gone ; the basket was empty. 

"Auntie, this is your basket, aint itP' said she, on her 
knees beside it, holding the white towel up in her hand. 

" Yes, Alice, that's my basket," said she, coming towards her. 

" Where's my beautiful cake, aunt ?" 

" Is it gone, dear child ?" asked Mrs. Carter with wonder in 
her eyes. 

" GonCji auntie, gone T said Alice, leaning her face down on 
her knees, and crying aloud. 

"But what is this? Why, if it ain't Mrs. Lee's fork, sure 
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enongh," said Mrs. Carter, as the fork dropped out of the 
towel Alice had held up in her hand. ^ It's got in there by 
mistake, I expect," said Mrs. Carter, as Mrs. Lee came up 
the hill with a light, springing step, and snatching the fork, 
laughed outright in her gladness. 

^ Allie's cake is gone, and no one knows where," said Mrs. 
Carter. 

^ WeU, well ; it aint much of a loss — nothing compared to 
a real stiver fork with an ivorj handle," said the selfish 
woman in replj. 

' ^ Tm so glad the fork is found, Mrs. Lee," said Alice, look- 
ing up through bright tears, ^ for I felt so sorrj for jou." 

Had anj one known the truth, they would have seen a 
twinge of conscience flit across Mrs. Lee's face; but none 
knew it. 

^ Thank you, dear, and Fm sorry about your cake; but 
some of these baking days, I'll remember you, and make you 
a real nice, sweet one." 

As Alice passed Mrs. Carter's on her return home, that 
good woman gave her a cake that she had baked for the pic- 
nic before she knew that it was Grace's birth-day party, and 
that the Lees were to find all the refreshments. So the dis- 
appointment was only of short duration, and the child's heart 
bounded with joy as she ran into the house and laid the cake 
in Cicely's lap, saying, <' It's all yours, ma." 



^ Biddy, did you take that cake out of Mrs. Carter's bas- 
ket, as I told you to do P' said Mrs. Lee to her hired girl, 
after they had got home. 
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^ Indade I did, mam, as je tould me," was the reply, ** and 
I shouldn't wonder if it's meself that dropped the siller fork 
intil the basket, in me haste*" 

^ I pitied Alice, didn't you, mother?" said Grace, ^ when die 
first missed it, for she looked as though the greatest sorrow in 
the world had come upon her." 

^ I did feel sorry for her ; but I don't give her cakes to 
carry home to her step-mother. It did provoke me so to hear 
her say it was for her dear mother* I really believe she loves 
Cicely as well as if she was her own mother. I wish she 
hated her. I can't bear to see a second wife step in and fill 
another's place like she does. If the cake had been for Mr. 
Lisle and Alice, I would have let her kept it. It lodked a 
little suspicious, finding the fork in that basket The dear 
knows, a young child like her can be taught most anything* 
You think you did drop it in for certain, do you, Bridget ? 

^ Indade I didn't see meself do it, mam, and I aint ocmi-* 
monly very tricky, but I thought as how I might o' done the 
likes of it. A body can't allers see what ther ban's is a 
doing. It might have been sticking in my bosom you know, 
and dropped out as I leant over the basket. I verry ofiEen 
stick things of vally in my bosom — sometimes money or nut- 
megs, or bits of silk or caliker, or a little handful of dried 
peaches, and ilday be now, Pd stuck a fork in there, bein' 
they're siller ; a body's bosom is such a safe place you know." 
^ She seems like an honest, loving child, but kept under too 
much at home, I should judge by her actions and looks and 
clothes* Oh, dear I anything but a step-mother for me I" and 
Mrs. Lee hurried and set the supper table for the men* 



CHAPTER XL 

WhAt fhine hand 
Oui do ftvr othen' good, do with th» might 
Of wwnan'f tendoriMis. 

Mia. SiQouairir. 

Fob more than an hour had Jennie Rowland sat alone in her 
c^^&niber, her shawl and hood lying on a chair heside her, and 
a large parcel tied with a cord, lay on the table bj the candle. 

'^ I do wish father would huny and go to bed ; it is quite 
ten o'clock nowy** and she drew a small gold repeater fitnn her 
^KKom, and returning it, sat down and took up the first book 
that came in the waj of her hand. It was her mother^s 
Bible, and she opened at the book of Psalms and read aloud : 

** My soul deaveth unto the dust ; quicken thou me accord- 
ing to thy word. I have declared my ways and thou heardest 
me : teach me thy statutes. Make me to understand the way 
of thy precepts, so shaU I talk of thy wondrous works. My 
soul melteth for heaviness ; strengthen thou me according to thy 
word. Bemoye ^m me the way of lying, and grant me thy 
law graciously. I have chosen the way of truth ; thy judg- 
ments have I laid before me. I will run the way of thy oomr 
mandments when thou shalt enlarge my heart** 
7 (W) 
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To Jennie's shame and grief, her father had refused to take 
back the lame horse from the poor man, and utterly refused to 
k>se even half the value of him. She dared not interfere lest 
she should rouse her father^s anger i^inst her, but she re- 
solved that in the end, the poor man should not be the loser. 

The parcel contained material for winter clothing, soft 
woolen jam, flannel, muslin, gingham for aprons, cloth, caps, 
hoods, mittens and spelling books. As soon as she heard her 
father lock the parlor and bed room doors, she stole sljlj 
down bj the back way, and gathering her shawl closer about 
her, for the night winds were autumnal and chilly, she set out 
on her walk. It was a mile and a half across level fields, and 
though lack of physical labor had made her-unfit for the un- 
dertaking, she felt strong in the blessed consciousness of doing 
good. Her step was as light and springy as any buxom 
country girl's, who had always been accustomed to run across 
broad fields and meadows. 

When she arrived at the tenant's cabin, in which Mr. Arm- 
strong lived, she observed the light bulmed very dimly. Her 
intention was to lay the parcel on the door sill, and return ino.- 
mediately, knowing they would surely find it in the early morn- 
ing ; but a voice of one reading the Scriptures fell upon her 
ear. She listened; strong, manly tones were reading the 
twelfth chapter of St. Luke : 

^ And he said unto them, take heed and beware of covet- 
ousness, for a man's life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth." 

He read on, and she laid down the parcel in the door, and 
wa]ked*around the house to a small back window whidi was 
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cortained with moming-gloiy vines. The picture within that 
met her gaze never, never was obliterated in life. 

The mother sat in the comer nursing her babe. Its littlei 
loose night gown was narrow and scant, but white as snow ; 
and its plump, little feet just peeped out fix)m below the hem, 
and were turned next to the fire* A low cot behind the door 
held three children, while two little girls, with smooth braids 
of hair, and folded hands, sat between their father and mother, 
very quietly listening to him read. They were poorly but 
cleanly clad. No light burned in the house save a fire made 
of sticks and chips, which gave out a flickering, unsteady 
blaze. 

After the chapter was amduded, they all knelt in prayer. 
The mother bowed her head over her sleeping babe, untU her 
lips rested upon its pure brow. Such a feeling prayer, so 
simply worded, and showing such trust and fidth in God, Jen- 
nie had never heard before. 

She knelt, too, for when the poor man said ^ let us pray," 
she felt herself unconsciously kneeling before she was aware 
of it The blue sky, full of shimmering stars, was above her, 
the cool night winds and the falling leaves around her, the 
pleading of the rich poor man, whose wealth was all in 
heavenly treasure, out of the reach of moth and rust and 
thieves, and griping, soulless landlords. His prayer had 
borne her above all earthly iUs and disappointments. She 
felt that Gk)d was with her, and that His appronug eye was 
k)oking down upon her. With a happier heart than had beat 
in her bosom for many a day, did she quietly steal away fhun 
ihe little window at the ckwe of the prayer, and wend her 
steps homewanL 
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She had onlj gono a few rods from the houae, when the 
door opened, and a call of, ^ Oh I father, come here," was difr* 
tinctlj heard. Then as long as she was in sight, did the door 
stand open. Perhaps, in their joj of looking orer the contents 
of the parcel, the j had forgotten to shut it. 

And the giver? There was no clue bj which thej could 
leam where the package came from — onlj a slip of paper in- 
side contained these words : ^ I have never seen the righteous 
forsaken." \ 

Sweetly did Jennie sleep that nighl, never waking until the 
girl rapped on her door to tell her breakfast was waiting. 
Her walk had been so like healthful labor, that instead of 
being tired, she had never felt more vigorous and happj. 

^'How jou do eat this morning, Jane I One would think 
jott worked at grubbing or making rails, to see jou eat sweet 
potatoes, and toast, and steak, and sip your coffee with such 
infinite relish," said her father. 

Jennie laughed heartily ; but he never smiled, as he con- 
tinued: 

^I can't bear to see a woman eat heartily, especially of 
strong victuals. Beforo I met your mother, Jane, I was be- 
trothed to a beautiful and intellectual lady ; but she grew ab- 
solutely repulsive to me, because of her eating boiled pork, 
and beans, and sausage, and stewed onions, and drinking 
strong coffee without cream or sugar. She could sit and eat 
of such victuals and converse beautifully, and quote from the 
old poets, while at the same time her mouth would be full of 
potatoes and pork, and her rosy, ripe lips glistening with 
gravy. I felt my honor was at stake, but I could not love 
her. Sometimes she would be so engaged with a juicy bit of 
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beefsteak, tliat the eloquent words would grow fewer and fiu^ 
ther between, and she would cease conversation ; or she would 
make a long pause while she would be preparing her salad, or 
trying if her eggs had been overboiled. One day I called in, 
and trusting to my intimate acquaintance, and rather out of 
curiosity, too, I started to go in at the dining room door. The 
window was raised, and there stood mj charmer, eating mince 
meat with a large spocm. I never saw her again. I sent her 
a note, releasing her from the engagement, on the ground of 
incompatibility of tastes." 

^ Why, father, you mart3rr-hero ! What troubles you have 
seen, and how nobly and manfully you have combated them P 
huighed Jennie. 

^ Why, / think the enjoyment of food is a rational enjoy- 
ment, one that does us great good, too, and that, in the same 
ratio that intelligent persons enjoy food, so do they appro* 
ciate intellectual attainments, and morality, and goodness, and 
justice, in their highest sense." 

^ Oh ! yes ; I presume it is all well enough as it is ; but 
what a pity people were not more alike in all their aims and 
dtiiires, and tastes ; then all humanity would be as a great 
harp sweetly toned, and all the chords in perfect harmony. 
What a glorious anthem of praise would rise up to heaven P 
and with his hands folded behind him, the poor misanthrope 
paced back and forth across the room. 

Oh ! he was starving his hungry soul in trying to feed it on 
the mere milk and water of ideality, trying to live out the 
dreamy life he had painted in his listless moods, holding it up 
before his child, and turning it so the sunshine would £blU 
broadest and brighest upon it. 
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That afleraoon Metta and Lanra Whitfield were riding <mt 
on horseback^ and called on Jennie. The j looked very pretty 
in their riding dresses and yelvet basques and jettj plumes, 
drooping from their hats quite down to their shoulders. 

" Cousin Nell wrote to ma fiom New York that it was very 
fashionable in the city for the ladies to ride out every after- 
noon, and we gave pa no rest, until he consented to let us 
ride, too ; but !( assure you it is very fatiguing," said Metta, 
as she languidly leaned her head on one side. 

^ Is my hat becoming my complexion, Jen T* said Laura, as 
she turned herself round before the glass, admiring the sweep- 
ing feather, as a peacock admires his taiL 

<' I am not a good judge, Laura," said Jennie, as the moon- 
faced girl stood before her, seeking a compliment; while she 
could have laughed aloud at the extreme breadth of fiu^ the 
fashionable hat entailed upon the wearer. 

^ Lot, did you see those young men at Myres*s saloon, when 
we passed ? They stared as though they had never seen 
young ladies riding on horseback before," said Metta, as she 
fitted -her gauntlet gloves tighter on her fingers. 
* " Yes ; and I thought how romantic it' would be, if my 
horse would frighten at the flutter of my plume, and plunge, 
and rear, and throw me off on the pavement by the saloon, 
and that young foreign Count, de Elviere, would lifb me up, 
fainting in his arms, and carry me in, and thus be my rescuer, 
my benefactor," said the silly girl. 

^ Romantic, certainly," said Jennie, laughing. 

" Which was the Count, Lot ?" said Metta, lisping. 

^ The young gentleman in lemon kids, with curls clustering 
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about his prettj white forehead, and a large bosom pin, in im- 
itation of a star." 

*^ I guess I didn't see him ; I felt that I was the obserred 
of all observers, and was particularly anxious to sit graceftillj, 
and as though I rode with perfect ease ; but mj foot had 
slipped out of the stirrup, and it would have hung down too 
low, if I hadn't watched all the time. Still I think I acquit* 
ted myself with honor." 

^ Oh! did you see £ate Barnes peeping out of the window? 
She did look as though she would bite us, through yerjr enTj. 
She would like so well to be the leader of our set ; but you 
know that her father couldn't afford a horse for her to ride. 
I do hate to see people sticking themselves up -for something 
that is out of their reach. She teaches embroidery to the 
little girls in town because she is really obliged to do it; but 
she always says she does it to please them, and make them 
pass away their time pleasantly," said Laura, a scornful ex- 
pression sitting about her mouth. ,. 

" Do come down and see us, Jennie,", said Metta; "you stay 
at home so closely you will get to be as gloomy as these dreary 
old woodlands ; and when you get to looking that way, I will 
cut your acquaintance. You'd ought to ride out, too ; I know 
uncle Howland would be glad to furnish you with the best 
horse he owns, and dress you up in a fashionable riding habit 
like ours." 

^ I know father would be pleased to gratify me, if Swished 
to ride," said Jennie. 

" Oh !" said Laura, " r^ad a letter from James Hamilton^ 
last week ; and he inquired particularly about you, and wished 
to know if any gentleman was paying his addresses to 
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JOQ. Mother said she could see no reason whj he should in- 
quire after jou, and that when I wrote back, I should tell him 
Count de Riviere was your suitor ; and I mean to do it, Jen." 

''Oh ! no ; that would not be the truth," said Jennie, blush- 
ing painfully, and trying to hide her embarrassment 

*^ Well, may be I won't," said Laura, looking strangely into 
Jennie's face« 

They mounted awkwardly into their saddles, and rode 
away, jolting and bobbing about on their horses in anything 
but a graceful or easy manner. 

Jennie sat alone, communing with her ' own troubled 
thoughts, after the girls were gone. ''Oh!" she whispered, 
^ does he ever think of me ? does he care for me ? If he 
'only loved me it would be all I would ask in this world. 
He is so goody and so noble, and superior to all others. Why 
should he make that inquiry in Laura's letter unless he felt a 
more than mere friendly interest in me ? How I wish he would 
write to me ! Oh I it seems as if my life was to be unhappy, 
for I am surrounded with troubles." There she sat, with her 
fingers locked together, and the tears unconsciously stealing 
down her cheeks, her lips moving, as she whispered to herself. 
Then suddenly recollecting, she rose, saying, " We make a 
great deal of our own unhappiness. God will do what is 
best ;" and she walked out to where Mina, the hired girl, was 
drawing the red coals out of the oven, and asked if she could 
assist her in any way. 

" Yes, Miss Jennie ; my oven is ready and waiting, just hot 
enough ; and all the pies and cakes are in on the table. I 
must hurry and get them in soon." 

Jennie ran in and helped her carry them out, and put them 
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in to bake. While Mina pulled some leaves and stuffed in 

■s 

the cracks about the oven door, Jennie got a pail of water and 
quenched the glowing heap of coals. 

" What baby, I wonder, is to eat this pretty little flowered 
pie, you are baking on the patty pan, Mina ?** said Jennie. 

^ The widow Lane's little' Ermina fell from a pear tree, and 
broke her arm — she's named for me, Miss — and the pie is for 
her," said the girL 

" Where do they live, Mina ?" asked Jennie. 

^ They just moved the first of September, into that little 
house down there in the edge of Squire Martin's meadow." 

^^I wish you'd let me carry it down and say you sent it. I 
feel as if I'd like to walk out." 

^^Lord love the girl! you may do it in welcome," said 
Mina, her brown eyes all a-sparkle with delight. 

" Don't tell father, or say anything about it before him," 
said Jennie. 

^ She's worth her weight in solid geld," thought the girl, as 
she entered the kitchen and began scraping her bread bowl, 
and washing the table, and preparing some fruit for tea. 

Jennie took the pie and a bowl of honey, and walked across 
the fields to Mrs. Lane's. 

Mrs. Lane was a woman about forty-five years of age, and 
had once been in better circumstances. Her demeanor 
showed that she possessed a cultivated mind, and had mingled 
much in society. A mutual feeling of friendship drew the 
poor woman and Jennie together; and in the twilight, when 
they parted, it was with as tender a "good night" as though 
they were old friends. 

As Jennie walked along under the elms that beautified the 
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flurm of her father, she thought she heard steps, and pansed to 
listen; but no sound fell upon her ear, save the hooting of the 
owl, and the lonesome chirping of the crickets under the 
brown heaps of waste clover. But she had not walked far, 
until her father came suddenly up behind her, and laying his 
hand roughly on her shoulder, said, in a voice husky with 
rase: 

' "^ You wa^ down at yon mud cabin, paying a call, ^mis you ? 
Is that the way you repay me for all I have sacrificed for 
your sake ? It is born in you to be low and mean, and seek 
low companionship. You thought you'd deceive me ; but I 
heard you and Mina talking and laying your plans." 

'< Father," said she, trembling and laying her hand on his 
arm, '^ I have done nothing to be ashamed of. They are hon- 
est poor people ; the little child is sick ; and I only carried a 
pie and a bowl of honey over to it — ^they are in need. Was 
that wrong or mean ?** 

" It was wrong. I don*t value what you gave ; but I am 
, provoked that you should seek to deceive me ; and worst of 
all, I do grieve that you will mingle in such low society. I 
had hoped much, too much of you," and here his voice grew 
sofler. " for I have no son to bear the illustrious name of 
Howland, and hand it down full of honors to posterity ; all 
my hopes are centered in you. Can you, wiU you try to 
fulfill them, Jane ? or will you go on tampering with my best 
feelings, and wron^ng both yourself and me ?" 

*^ Dear father, in all that is good and right and just, I wUl 
seek to honor and please you, and. do all you require of me ; 
but as to associating with the Whitfields and their companions, 
merely because they occupy the false position they do, I can- 
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not M7 better natare rebels, and will not submit. Instead 
of rising, it is stcx^ing ; for the j are sill j, and vain, and ign<^ 
rant, and their society degrades. It does not elevate. I won- 
der that you, papa, with your classical education, and intellect- 
ual attainments, and long years of observation, could ask this 
of me." 

^ Come home," said he, or rather demanded; ''no more of 
this to-night B mu$t and shall he done^ he muttered half 
audibly. And silently they walked homeward. 

^ What does he mean P* thought Jennie ; for she knew by 
the erect carriage, and haughty turn of the head, that his 
mind was made up to some stem resolve. But what did he 
purpose? 

The sequel will tell. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

We an apt to rit tired, patient m atnl, 
WhOe odien giid u with the TSokat hande 
Of aodal figmenti, feinta and fttmnliflns, < 
Serening enr etiaigfat aatnxea, lifting up 
Oar base needs, keeping down oar kity thoagjbtt. 



The little brown cottage in which Walter Newell died, two 
years ago, has been built larger, and its jard improved bean- 
tifallj, and it has become the most tasteful and fiishionable 
residence in Claremonte. It is the home of Charles and 
Mabel Stanton. He has entered upon a lucradTC practice, 
and is an honor to his profession. Mabel, now that all tender 
influences are gone, strange as it may seem, is again the 
haughty woman, with the graceful carriage, and cold, bright 
beauty of face. Nature made her a warm-hearted, kind, lov- 
ing woman; but &hion, the tyrant, in steeled armor, has 
crushed out that lovable charm in the female character. She 
is proud of being the handsomest, most accomplished and 
fashionable woman in Claremonte. 

The owner of the piano, with whose sweetest strains went 
out the spirit of the dying boy, is now the intimate fnend of 

(108) 
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Mabel) Lillian Everett. In beauty, she is unlike MabeL 
Her hair is ftaxen ; her ejes blue ; and not a tint of roej 
health glows on her cheek, or gives buoyancj to her step. 
She is a sentimental dreamer, strong in her passions and likes 
and dislikes ; but she is rich and fashionable, and one who 
reigneth — Whence the firiendship between her and MabeL 



^ I tell yon, Charlie, I never can nurse it ; whj, what would 
people say ;" said Mabel, speaking faintly, while the nurse sat 
by the fire feeding a baby a few days old. /: . ^ / / 

^ Why, Mabel, don't you love your own diild— -your little 
boy-baby?" 

^ Yes, I love it, of course, but I can't bear the thoughts of 
bringing myself down on a level with a mere wet-nurse, who 
receives twelve shillings a week for wages. The idea is pre- 
posterous, Charlie. Why, if you looked at it as I do, yyi 
couldn't love me afterwards. Mrs. Wade and Mrs. Appletan 
don't nurse their own children ; they send them out into the 
country, where it is more healthy, and then visit them every 
few days. Oh, Charlie, love, now don't oppose me; this will 
be such a gay winter, and we will enjoy it so, if that little, 
dear draw-back of a baby is only in good hands." 

^ Oh, Mabel, it don't look right to put away one's children 
that way, as though they were a burden and a trouble ; and 
then we should deprive ourselves of his company, and his 
sweet little softening influence." 

^Why, Charlie Stanton! what a boor you are! A babe 
lias DO influence, unless it is to drive one distracted with its 
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incessant crying. Then I d<m't know liow to 'tend diildrea at 
ally and mj health is poor too; bat if you say so, I will con- 
aent to give up all my pleasure and stay at home all the time^ 
and break down into an old, worn, weary woman f and her 
voice shook and she hid her &oe in the pillow. 

** Mabel, I only want yon to do what is right, and what you 
consider to be your duty — ^no more than that — let your moth- 
er's heart decide. I put implicit confidence in your judgment 
God knows you have been a true friend of mine; your 
womanly intuitiveness led you once before in a matter of great 
importance, let it lead yon now;" and he stooped and kissed 
her fair cheek, and taking his hat started to go out; but the 
little pinky baby-hands clenched themselves into wee fists, 
moving restlessly, and he bent over to take another look at the 
object of so much interest. 

^Ha,babyl look here!" and he moved his white fingers 

ore the vacant eyes. 
^ ^.Young childer don't see nothin' till they're nine days old," 
•aid the nurse, as she tucked the warm fiannel blanket dose up 
under its little red fiabby ears. 

^The deuce they don't!" said he, laughing heartir, at the 
observation^ 'fl guess my boy is an exertion thai ; ba, little 
felk>w, look what a handsome, dignified gentleman your &tlier 
ia;" and he motioned a piqper bdbre the quiet^ unwinking 
eyes of, the baby, until he believed there was some truth in 
the assertioii of the nurse. 

''It has Mabd's mouth, the same sweet carve in the ^asppot 
lip^ and its Ibrehead is just like its grandpa Hammond's." 

* You ooi^tlo have credit fi»r your wonderful disoenmient, 
Caiaiks" said Ifabd, as she tamed awmy bar head, « to dunk 
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that little red, ungainly lump of animation looks like me, or 
like &ther Hammond." 

^It won't be six months, Mabel, until you would quarrel 
with me if I did not tell you the sweet child was the very 
image of his beautiful mother," said Charles, laughing, as he 
left the room. 

" You will see, sir,"* she called out aflter him. 

The nurse, who was only a temporary one, fed the babe 
sweetened milk and water enough at one feed for three differ- 
ent times ; and when it cried from pain of being overfed, she 
thought it had the colic, and dosed it with catnip tea ; that did 
not quiet it, and supposing the kind of tea was not strong 
enough for such a severe attack of coUc, she laid it, screaming 
and writhing with pain, in its mother's arms, while she made 
strong tea of root, that was worse than the bitterest of coffee ; 
and while she was dosing it with that, and jolting it on her 
sharp knees, enough to break and disjoint every pliant little 
bone in its body, Mrs. Wade and Mrs. Appleton came in. 

Mabel was ashamed, and motioned them to be seated, the 
screaming of the baby preventing her from hearing the softly 
lisped words that dropped from Mrs. Appleton's lips. 

"What will be done for that child, Mrs. Wade?" asked 
Mabel ; " I am afraid it will scream itself to death." 

" I don't know any more about taking care of babies than 
yon do, Mrs. Stanton, but I presume a good dose of paregoric 
would help it." 

"We have none, but could not laudanum be given instead ?" 

^ Oh, yes ; it is even better, for it is so much stronger. I 
will fix it ;" and she took the spoon and vial from the nurse, 
and poured out several drops and put warm water with it ; 
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and while the babe's mouth was wide open crying, turned Uie 
mixture down its throat It caught its breath and stranded 
violently, and flung its arms up and lay half a minute purple 
and cold and stiff; then it caught a quick breath and lay quiet 
again, then another breath, and its limbs relaxed — it slowly 
revived. 

'< How long has it been sick ?^ asked one of the ladies. 

^Oh, not more than an hour; it was taken suddenly while 
nurse was feeding it, and refused to eat," replied MabeL ' 

"It will get better now,** said Mrs- Wade. "There is 
nothing in the world better for a babe than plenty of paregoric." 

During this time the nurse sat staring at the ladies, and 
wondering how much such fine shawls cost, while baby lay on 
her lap without its blanket, which had fallen off when it fint 
began to cry. Its blue looking arms were bare, as were its 
neck and shoulders. Its cry now was like a hoarse moan, and 
its little form shook and quivered as in an ague fit. 

" Take it down into the kitchen, Rachel,'' said Mrs. Stan- 
ton, weary of its noise, and provoked at the stupidity of the 
gaping nurse. 

She reluctantly left the room and carried it down into the 
kitchen. 

" I do love babies ; leetle, helpless creatures ; ^ve it right 
to its auntie," said the cook, a middle aged clever woman, who 
was stamping around preparing dinner ; and she set herself 
down heavily on a box, and reached out her fat brown arms 
and hu^ed the moaning and chilled little babe close up to her 
broad, warm bosom. 

"My Lord!" she cried out, "this chile will die of not bein' 
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well took care of;" and she called for a fresh diaper, and its 
shawl to he nicelj warmed. 

^ Its leetle tootles are like the very marhle ;" and she turned 
the cold feet to the fire. ^ I declare, Bach, you ain't fit «o 
touch such a precious darlin' ; all that babies need is to be 
kep clean and dry and warm, 'tain't so much in the feedin' of 
them, for their stummix ain't l»gger nor a thimble, and mitj 
leetle sadisfies 'em. You lump of gold ! I love ye better^n 
your mar darst to ;" and she hugged it, all wann and comfort- 
able, close to her motherly breast, and ^^sht^d" to it, until it 
fell into a heavy sleep. " Its leetle bowels is swelled up as 
tight as a drum — ^it's been overfed — ^its sleep ain't natend no 
how ; why it's as dead as a mitten in sleep— no health, nor no 
growin' while it's in this condition — the dear lamb." She 
softly unwrapped and gently rubbed its breast and bowels with 
oil, and then, covering it snugly, she laid it in her own bed ; 
&nd crooning a loving lullaby, she sofUy drew the scant cu^* 
tains and walked out on tip-toe. 

Ah ! there was no need of this unusual quiet, for the boom* 
ing of cannon under the bed-room window, would not, have 
disturbed the babe, hovering, as it were, on the confines of the 
grave. Ignorance and carelessness had well nigh completed 
their work. 



^ There is a great difference in children," renuurked Mrs. 
Appleton, as the tiurse lefl the room ; ^ some are cross from 
their birth, while others are so sweet and good natured. For 
ftll the trouble my oldest child was, I could have nursed her 

8 
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myself, but I hired a nurse and kept her in the house, and 
baby never was any trouble ; but my other child cried contin- 
ually. I had not a moment's peace until I hired a nurse to 
keep him away from home ; and she told me she could not 
have got along with him at all, if she had not kept him dosed 
with paregoric" 

" Have you selected a nurse yet, Mrs. Stanton, for your 
child ?" asked Mrs. Wade. 

^ I have not — could you recommend one, a kind, careful 
woman?" said MabeL 

** I have been thinking about a girl who used to work for 
me," was the reply ; " she has a child six weeks old ; she lives 
with her mother who is an invalid, and I know she can not 
make a living honestly for all three of them. One might take 
the advantage of her necessities, and by paying her well, pre- 
vail on her to place hers in the alms house, and nurse yours. 
She is healthy, industrious and very kind-hearted, and would 
make an excellent nurse." 

" I do hope I can obtain her services — it would just suit me : 
her mother being an invalid, she would require her to be at 
home, and my babe would be well taken care of, and I would 
be as free as if I had none," laughed Mabel ; and, "just so," 
said the two unfeeling semi-mothers, laughing pleasantly. 

"Oh, Mabel," said Mrs. Appleton, "there — excuse me — 
Mrs. Stanton ; Mabel is such a sweet name that it beguiled 
me into undue familiarity." 

** Not at all, Mrs. Appleton," said Mabel, " if you love the 
name I shall be proud to have you speak it, instead of the cold, 
precise Mrs. Stanton ;" and she laid her hand kindly on the 
lady^s arm* 
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''Well, I was going to remark that I did hope you would 
be well by the time the Maiden's gave the first party of the 
season. We should miss you so if you were not there." 

^ Thank you — ^I hope I shall be well by that time ; but my 
first trouble now is to get a good nurse for the baby. Don't 
you think that Mr. Stanton would prefer that I should nurse it!'* 

''Impossible !" said Mrs. Wade, arching her eyebrows. 

" Horrible 1 " said Mrs. Appleton, lifting her hands in ges- 
ture, as frightened as though Mabel had just said that Mr. 
Stanton desired the child should be sent off to the Cannibals, 
for a desert after their dinners ; or given to the Camanches to 
be used as a target 

" That is the way with a husband — ^placing no value on his 
wife's beauty, health, accomplishments or position in society. 
Now Wade proposed to me, when Carrie was bom, that I 
should nurse her. I just told him plainly, society had a class 
made up of servant girls, cooks, washerwomen and nurses and 
such like, and another class of ladies; and that he never 
would see me come down to an equality with nurses ; and I 
forbade another word on the subject, and he left me to do as I 
pleased. Carrie is not precocious — rather duU, and does not 
incline to study and learn, and he oflen says he fears her nurse 
gave her too much paregoric and blunted her powers of mind ; 
but I am satisfied it is nothing of the kind, for I used to visit 
her twice a week, and generally found her quiet, or enjoying a 
healthful sleep, and the nurse said she was always the same 
way. So there was no need of giving opiates when she was 
good. Some men are so willful and thoughtless, though." 

The ladies rose to depart, and Mabel begged them to call 
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often, as she took no pleasure in any other oomponj* Flat* 
tered with the compliment, thej took their leave. 

When Charles came home to dinner, he greeted Mabel 
kindljy and looked into her ejes to see if he could read a far 
Torable answer to his wishes respecting the babj. The ex- 
pression cofild not be interpreted, but he hoped favorablj finom 
her cheerfulness. 

^ Where is the hoj, Mabel 7" said he, looking at the foot of 
the bed and in the pillowed chair that stood bj the fire. 

^Oh, Charles, he nearly screamed himself to death while 
Mrs. Wade and Mrs. Appleton were here, and I sent Rachel 
to the kitchen with him, and Fve not thought of him since." 

^ m go and look after him," said Charlie, and he went down 
to the kitchen. 

The nurse sat nodding over an old dream bode, while the 
cook was dishing the dinner. 

^ Where's baby ?" he asked, looking about 

^ Come an' see the dear chile," said the red-£ftced cook, as 
she led the way into her bed room. Very carefully did she 
draw back the curtains and lift her best gauze Tail ^m the 
sleeping babe. ^ Poor dear ! it cried itself e'enmost to death, 
and now it sleeps as heavy as a log." 

^ How sunken its eyes are, and how blue it does look," said 
the tender father, bending down to hear it breathe. Its 
breathings were low and far between. ^ The child is cold ; 
better wrap it up warmer," said he, as he touched the back of 
his hand to its cheek, and turned away to his dinner. 

^ Don't Mrs. Stanton want any dinner?" he asked of the 
nurse. 
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^I dumKs" v^ ^c ^P^J) ^ ^0 turned the kaves of the 
book without nusing her head. 

^ Ask her, and find out," he said, gruffly, as he helped him- 
self to the delicately broiled wing of a chicken. 

The girl draped her misshapen self dF up stairs, walking 
as though she was shod like a horse. 

Mr. Stanton fairly ground his teeth, as he thought, ^ And is 
my babe intrusted to such care? " 

This was a fortunate incident for the furtherance of MabePs 
plan of letting her babe out to nurse. 

When Charlie came up to Mabel's room, the first object he 
saw, was Bachel, comfortably nestling on the pillows in the 
easy chair that was purposely arranged for the tender litde 
birdling-boy, the odious dream book in her hand. 

^ Don't you want any dinner, wife ?" said he, kindly. 

^ Yes ; I'd like a cup of tea, and a little fi^sh bread and 
butter ; that's all I care for." 

^Bachel might have had it here by this time," said he, 
testily. ^ I sent her up to ask you, more than twenty minutes 
since, if you wanted anything." 

^ She forgot her errand, then, I guess," said Mabel, smilingi 

Charles was a good, kind man ; but he was passionate at 
times, and now his anger rose justly, and steppmg up to Bar 
chel, who had began to move, he took the book from her hand 
and thrust it into the stove, and said : 

^ Now go to the kitchen, and eat a hearty dinner ; then 
come to me, and I will pay you, and let you go." 

She rose, pursed out her thick lips, and muttered something 
about ^ civility ;" but Charles gave her a slight push towards 
the door, which accelerated her speed* 
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^ I sometimes think, Mabel, Pd rather be a poor man, tilling 
the soil for others, and earning the sweet morsel, than to be 
kept under, like we are, bj coarse, conceited hirelings. I have 
hated the sight of that overbearing thing ever since she has 
been here. She is no more fit to take care of our dear babj 
than Jack, the stable boj." 

Mabel laughed merrier than she had for long months be- 
fore ; and when at last she wiped her eyes, and paused to rest 
from exhaustion, she said the poor girl's constant companion 
had been sacrificed in the fiames, and her life would now be 
lonelj and widowed. 

Charlie said he would paj her extra for the loss of so val- 
uable a book ; and then he hurried down stairs, and sent the 
cook up with the tea, while he stole into the bedroom to kiss 
and gaze upon the jewel, more precious to him than mountains 
of gold and millions of pearls. 

When Mabel informed the cook of the dismissal of the 
nurse, she said she was glad, and could easilj take the place 
of her, and do all her own work besides. 

^ And now, Mabel^ have you decided P* said Charles, as he 
returned to her room. 

"What? about baby?" 

" Yes," said he, sitting down, hoping her wishes would meet 
his own. 

" Well, Charlie, I wish to do justice to ourselves and our 
child, both ; that which is best%for my health and his, and for 
your comfort and mine. There is a poor girl near town, who 
b the sole support of a widowed mother, who is likewise an 
invalid. Her babe is six weeks old. Her fall came not irom 
a corrupt heart ; so she is respectable, healthy, industrious and 
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affectionate. I think if she was paid a good sum she would 
take bab^, and nurse him, and willinglj let some of her 
friends take her child. Only for a few months, and we ooold 
oflen go out and see the little fellow. This is what I wish, 
and I cannot freely consent to anj other plan. There is noth- 
ing unreasonable in that, is there ? Remember our social 
position, and what is required, nay demanded of us. It will 
be well if we can maintain its requirements, and do right bj 
our child. Indeed, I think we are verj fortunate in having 
all things work so well." 

Charles was leaning down, on his hands, and in the struck 
between the false demands of society, and the first joyous 
gush of parental love that filled his overcharged heart, he 
could scarcely repress a groan of anguish. 

'^ I will try and submit, Mabel. It may be best as you say; 
but oh ! the love for my darling liltle son overmasters all else. 
I feel as if no sacrifice were too great to make for that child. 
I don't know how to bear it, Mabel ;" and he groaned aloud. 

^ Come here, Charlie,'* and she wound her arms about his 
neck, and pillowed his head upon her bosom. " Why, Char- 
lie, don't be so foolish now. He is such a charge, and so 
cross, and puny ; and the girl knows how to care for babies ; 
and in six or eight months he will come back to us a rosy, 
bright, little romp ; and then we will have him with us all the 
time, and learn him how lo talk ; and his sweet prattle will be 
like music to our ears. Now he is poor and homely, and cries, 
and can't tell me from the cook. Oh ! it is no pleasure to 
have him now. The natural nourishment of nature, which I 
have not, will be his ; and he will grow fat and fair and dim- 
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jXangt wad $o beantifuL Won't he dear ?" and she smoothed 
back his hair caressiDgljy and spoke in her softest tones. 

^ But, Mabely" and he drew back, ^ is it right to ask or 
tempt the poor girl-mother to put awaj the light of her life ? 
is it not wrong P* 

" Not when she is perfectly wiUing, and can find a good 
place for her babe." 

He sat a moment longer in painful thought, then rose, saj- 
ing: ^ Well, let it be so, Mabel. You know best; but oh! 
it is so hard to bear V and he left the room, paid the nurse, 
and went to his office. 

Mabel lay in deep thought ; circumstances are complicated; 
•he was surrounded as by meshes that were only waiting to 
entangle her when she went a step farther. 

^ H^ yfiR never consent to have the girl put her child in the 
almshouse, and I must use all arguments in my power to pre- 
vail on her to do it, and not let Charlie know it either ;" and 
Mabel knit her brows together in thought. 

While she was meditating a plan to keep the worst from 
Charles's knowledge, her intimate friend, Lillian Everett, 
eame. 

** Oh ! Lillian, Tm so glad you've come," cried Mabel, reach- 
ing out her arms towards her. 

" Is there anything I can do for you, ma belle ?" she asked. 

" Yes, everything. Charlie has consented that I may put 
baby but to nurse ; and there is a girl living near town, who 
has a baby and an old invalid mother. Now, my plan is to 
prevail on her to put hers in the almshouse and take ours. I 
am afraid she will not consent; and I want you to see her and 
bring her here ; and we will talk with her. I want it done 
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to-daj, before Charles gets to loving the baby anj more than 
he does already. He is real foolish about it." 

^ ril do all I can to help you, Mabel. I want the babe to 
be in good hands, so jou will have your entire freedom again. 
Where is the little cub ?** and she looked among the pillows 
on the chair. 

^ Cook has him down in the kitchen ; he's been so cross this 
morning, I sent him off/' replied Mabel ; " and now let us tiy 
and settle this matter before Charlie gets home." 

" Well, what shall I do ?" said Lillian, rising. 

" Go to Mrs. Wade's, and tell her to send for the girl to 
come immediately to her house ; then you fetch her up to my 
room, and be quick, for fear of a scene, and Charlie dropping 
in as a witness." 

Lillian drew on her gloves, and went out on a brisk walk. 

In less than two hours she returned with the girl, who was 
dressed in black, and had a neat, prepossessing appearance. 
She was not more than nineteen years old ; but her pale, sad 
face bore traces of the trial and suffering and heart-sorrows, 
through which she had lived. Mabel, through selfish motives, 
spoke kindly and in her softest tones to the girl. 

** I have heard of your sorrows, and sympathize with you," 
she said, '< and if there is anything I can do to assist you, I 
shall be happy to do it. There is more or less of sorrow in all 
our lives, but I believe it leaves our souls stronger and purer 
&Ad better, and our spiritual vision is made clearer for those 
blessings in disguise." 

^' Bless you, lady ! I have groped about in utter darkness, 
searching and praying for light, and hungering for kind words, 
Hut I found them not. The Bible had lost all its beauty and 
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truth, and there was no comfort for me. I thank jou — I do 
thank yon ! " and the broken-hearted girl sobbed aloud. 

Mabel ! Mabel I the woman, down deep in her heart, was 
touched, and through misty eyes she looked upon the poor girl 
and choked down her sobs. She felt it not, biit her good 
angel fluttered down and gently and softly laid its hand on her 
brow in blessing. 

^'Has your mother been an invalid Ifng?'' asked Lillian, 
wishing to draw Mabel's attention to her negotiation with the 
girl. 

"About three years. Miss," was the reply. 

" I wish to obtain a nurse for my babe," said Mabel, ** and 
you have been recommended by the most reliable lady in 
Claremonte, as respectable, industrious and affectionate. I 
will pay you well for your trouble." 

" I could not take care of two babes, could I, without over- 
tasking myself? but if you think I can — " and she paused 
with parted lips, eager to hear a favorable response. 

" I think you could not do justice to yourself and both child- 
ren," said Mabel, cautiously, as if afraid to venture further. 
" I want my babe well cared for, let it cost what it will." 

" Have you no friend near you who could take your's awliile 
— no cousin, or aunt, or relative ? " asked Lillian, coming to 
Mabel's relief. 

"Oh, no, no!" said the girl, shaking her head; "I could 
not part with my little N'^ra ! she begins to notice me, and 
laugh and coo so prettily ;" and the mother-love beamed out 
brightly in her sad, sweet face. 

" You know if by any trifling sacrifice, such as merely part- 
ing a few months with your babe, you could purchase all the 
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luxuries of life for jour kind old mother in her last jearsi it is 
7onr duty to do it willinglj," said Lillian coolly. 

^ Yes, I presume it is," said the girl slowly, as if she did not 
see clearly. 

^ Now if you will put your babe, just for six or eight months, 
into good hands, where you can go and see it often ; and take 
mine to your bosom, and tenderly care for it, I will pay you 
liberally, and give yoU in advance a present of a good sum 
besides. Yours has beeft a tender mother — she cared lovingly 
for you all through your infancy and childhood, and now, when 
the strong arm on which she leaned lies nerveless in death, it 
is your duty, and should be your sweetest pleasure, to minister 
kindly to all her wants and necessities.** 

The poor girl sat weeping, while Mabel, with the cold, 
bright beauty of face, continued, 

''It is probable you have caused her to shed bitter team 
over your errors, and well nigh broken her heart over the mis- 
fortune that your own imprudence brought upon you." 

"Oh, yes, yes! I have! I have!" cried the penitent g^rl, 
^sing and walking the floor, while she wrung her hands in 
unutterable woe. 

Mabel saw that she had struck harshly upon the right chord, 
and she lost no time in tearing the covering from the cold, 
^rd truth, and holding it up before the frenzied girl. She 
pictured skillfully the last days of the old mother passed in 
comfort and plenty ; and of its certain tendency to obliterate 
from the girl's memory all remorse for having grieved her 
niolher ; of her babe being separated from her only a little 
time ; of the trivial sacrifice she would have to make to insure 
80 happy a change in their circumstances ; of her unpardon- 
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Mb selfishness if she refused ; of the blessing of God on the 
child who honors and loves her parents ; and of the sweet 
peace of mind the consciousness of doing good always brings ; 
and of the rich reward, spirituaUj, morall j and in a secular 
point of view. 

The girl| Mary Benton, stood calm and erect and determ- 
ined before her. She looked down into Mabel's large, soft, 
brown ejes, eamestlj, and in a low, steady voice, said : ^I 
wiU do ity" and compressed her lips and looked mi until Mabel 
tnmed away uneasily, and fearful lest the strange burning 
gase betokened insanity. 

^ Grod help me, I will do it — ^I thank you lady — give me the 
baby now while I am firm and strongs and while my eye is on 
God's ;" and she rubbed her forehead quickly as though an 
aspic sting had pierced her there, and walked back and forth 
across the room. 

^ Tell cook to fetch him up, Ullian," said Mabel; and as she 
left the room, Mabel laid a purse into the girl's hand. She 
clutched it eagerly, and her lips parted in a hard, stony smile, 
as she held it in her hand a moment, then put it in her pocket? 

The cook soon came up with the baby, and stood holding it 
as though waiting further orders ; when Mary rose^ and taking 
the child kissed it warmly and murmured, ^ I love you already, 
darling." It opened its eyes sleepily, and smiling, slumbered 
on. She pressed its lips to her ftill, white breast, saying: 
^Drink, little lamb, drink ;" but the mouth closed and its sleep 
was unbroken. 

^ Have you been administering an opiate ?" she asked in a 
sweet, low, winning tone, as she looked so pitifully down upon 
the sunken, half-open eyes — ^the twitching of the musdes. 
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^ Yes, it had to hare one; it was not very well, said MabeL"* 

^ Give me its clothes, and kt me go now ;" and her voiee 
was a little tremulbas. 

^ Lord, misses, 70a ain't a goin' to part with this diile bo 
how, are ye ?" 

^ No questions, cook, from jou ; when I need joor counsel 
I will ask it. Get the baby's clothes for Mary." 

A great band box was soon brought in by the cook, who 
came wiping her eyes on her sleeve, and not daring to look to- 
wards the baby. As she shut the door to go down, the pent- 
up grief burst out, and they heard the cries grow fainter and 
fainter, as she neared the kitchen. When she got there she 
flung herself upon the bed, and burying her face in the pillow 
screamed in uncontrollable sorrow. 

^ The darlin' lamb I here's where his blessed leetle heady 
laid— oh, my heart will break — ^he was the very picture of an 
angel, he was. I don't b'leve his mar loved him one mite, for 
she never wanted him to nuss a bit nor grain — ^the proud 
creetur. The Lordll bring it all right yet, and I bet her 
heart'll ache for this very day's work ;" and she soothed her- 
self by thinking how good it would be to see the young mother 
suffer ior her misdeeds. This satisfactory thought calmed her 
rebellious outburst, and rising, she folded the vail that had 
covered the baby's face ; and as she laid it away with her 
Sunday bonnet, she muttered: ^I feel as if I'd nevor kiver 
my face agin with that 'ere vail, for Pd be all the time think- 
in' o' my lost lam I She's wus nor ary heathen, she is I " and 
the poor woman went about preparing supper. 

Mary had an acquaintenee, a poor w<»nan who used to wash 
for her father*s family in better days, but of late, sickness and 
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trouble and povertj had oome upon them ; the husband had 
died, and the poor widow and babe had been taken to the 
ahnshouse. The babe was sick when thej went there, 
and had since died. Mary had, with a sickened heart, re- 
solved to put her little Nora into the care of Mrs. Price, the 
poor widow. 

That evening, after she took Mabel's babe home, she laid 
it in bed with her mother and stole out, and went to see Mrs. 
Price, whom she found crying and fretting over the loss of her 
child. 

Mary laid the case before the matron and the widow. *^It 
is all the plan I have in which I can earn anything," said 
Mary, with the same tearless mien she wore when she parted 
from Mabel. " I can not go out to work and leave mother, 
and sewing 3rields such a mere pittance, it only serves to hold 
soul and body together. It breaks my heart to part from' No- 
ra, but it seems best, and it will be only for a few months, 
besides I can run over and see her every day;" and she 
actually smiled, a strange, joyless smile ; so strong was she in 
her duty, and in doing what she thought was right. 

" I assure you. Miss Benton, your child will be well cared 
for. I have been wishing ever since Mrs. Price's babe died, 
that some one would bring a babe here ; it is just what she 
needs to divert her mind from her sorrows and make her 
cheerful," said the matron, a kind old lady. 

*^1 wish the babe was here now," plained the poor bereft 
widow ; " for I want something to love," 

** She shall come to-night," said Mary, ^ if the trustees are 
willing ;'' and she went off to see them. 

IVhen she had told her stoiy to them, and said she would be 
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g^ to earn enough to keep her invalid mother comfortable 
and out of the ahnshouse, thej with one united voice approved 
her plan, and honored her for being firm and resolute enough 
to make a sacrifice which was so painfuUj trying to a mother^s 
love. 

One of the trustees, Carl Winters, was a young widower 
who had been a suitor of Mary's in other days ; poor fellow ! 
he drew his hand suspiciously across his eyes, and thought of 
his own motherless babe in its grandmother's care. He asked 
himself if he could make the sacrifice of being separated from 
his child — ^if for his mother's comfort he could give up the 
evening romp with his baby, and not kiss it a good night and 
see it laid tenderly on the white pillow; but the thought 
made the sobs rise chokingly in his throat, as he said in a low, 
broken voice : " You are a good girl — God bless you, Mary I 
and He will bless you, too, for this noble sacrifice, and like 
sweet incense it rises up to that Grod who has said ' Honor 
thy father and thy mother.' " 

It was with great difiiculty that Mary could obtain her mo- 
ther's consent to allow the widow Price to take Nora awhile to 
nurse. 

" You know, Mary, the baby has twined around our hearts 
80, that it will nearly kill us to part with her, the loving little 
creature ! Now, this boy-baby lies dull and dumb, and won't 
waken or laugh at all, and I am afraid he will never be any 
company for me. What a comfort a baby is ! Oh, in a house 
they are what birds and flowers and sunshine are to the earth ; 
am't they, Mary, child?" 

^Oh, yes ; and, mamma, we ought to be glad, af^er all our 
trouble, that God has sent this little angel into^our desolate, 
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kmely home — dearbob/Non; if liiras tobaTebeoiiajda- 
tMDj, m a imn a, that I should nerer be a wife, nerer haTeheoi a 
mother otherwise^ then do I thank God ^ the gift of this pre> 
dona babe, and for opexnog the aweetest fountain in a womaii^s 
nature — moiher4ave. All the ^orj is shot oat from woiMtt- 
hood in this life, if the cold gray stone is never lifted away 
from off the pentrop fountain, and its sweet poxe watexs per- 
mitted to gosh oat into the wannsonhg^t! I do bless Giod that 
I am a mother! dariing little Nora, mine ! " and she snatched op 
the langhing babe, and its moist red lips grew redder afier the 
hearty kissing the poor giri-mother gave iL 

^ Oh, mamma, ask God to keep oar hearts both finn and 
brave, now in this hour of triaL I feel so irresolute and 
shaken that I have to keep my nerves and my resolves biaoed, 
and my eye on God all the time. He is looking veiy loving 
down upon me, and yet — and yet — oh, mamma" — a kmg, 
low, suppressed cry wailed out, and the poor girl sat with her 
eyes closed, her white face upturned in prayer, and her long 
fingers locked together — while the baby lay on her knees, 
murmuring a soft gurgle, like a song it was trying to learn. 
The invalid closed her eyes, and for a few moments was en- 
gaged in earnest prayer. Then Mary rose, and laid Nora in 
her cradle and hurriedly gathered up her little stock of baby- 
wear, and putting it together in a bundle, she ran down to a 
neighbor's, and told her she was ready. 

The woman had kindly proposed carrying Nora over to 
Ifrs. Price, and without asking any more questions, she put <m 
her bonnet, and la3dng her warm shawl upon her arm, started. 

^ Gro right in," said Mary, ^ as quick as you can ; perhaps 
mother won't observe that it is you ; snatch her up and go 
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without pemutting mother to kissi or cry, or part wilh her. 
Will jou do it, now ? * and fihe ckitched her ann tightly. 

^ Yes, I will," said the woman, and then observing Mary's 
wild white face, she turned to the cupboard, and pouring out 
half a glass of wine, made her drink it before she left her. 

When the sound of the woman's steps had died away, Mary 
sank down upon her knees and prayed for strength to bear her 
above this great sorrow, and that faith be given her to see be- 
yond the trials of earth to the blessedness of the reward that 
awaitetli the upright in heart. She prayed that the baby- 
Nora might be spared, in all her winsome beauty, to brighten 
and cheer the darkened home-hearth, that would now be a 
place of mourning — a nest fix>m which the birdling had 
flown. 

And Nora's father, the heartless seducer who had w<m her, 
and then flung her from him, lared away by brighter eyes, and 
a newer and a fairer face ^ for him she prayed, that even as 
she £Mgave him, would the Father also forgive — watching 
over and leading in pleasant paths the perjured one. 

Nora was a soft bright link that christianised every thought 
she cherished towards him, preventing it from being unkind 
and harsh. 

So beautiful an influence has a silent, voiceless babe ! It 
takes the sUng from unkind words, and soothes anger and pet^ 
ulance — making the stem man forget the troublous aspect of 
financial affairs, and the wearied mother the weight of cares 
that lay so heavily upon her, waking into a fresher gk>w her 
cheerfulness, coaxing the forced smile into a warm burst of 
laughter, and the merry thought into a lightsome snatch of 
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Marj laid the purse on her mother^s bed, and tried, to be 
cheerful when she saw the contents poured out on the counter- 
pane. There was nearly twenty dollars. ^And now, mo- 
ther, give me the bill of fare, and I wiU fill it out to jour 
satisfaction," said Marj, putting on her bonnet, and trying to 
be cheerfuL 

*^ Oh, I never want to eat any more," cried out the poor 
woman, and she wept bitterly. ^ I wanted to kiss Nora once 
more so bad I " and she cried like a petted little girl. 

^Oh, mother, I am stronger than you are," said Mary, 
standing erect, and compressing her twitching lips. '^ I'll get 
some good tea, and a loaf, and a roll of real country butter, 
and some cheese ; shall I ? " and she turned towards the door, 
leaying the purse and its contents lying on the bed. 

How bravely she struggled! but, alas! for the woman's 
heart once warmed by the holy love known only to mothers I 
Her self-made resolutions crumbled and fell to dust. 

She returned and flung herself in her mother's arms, and the 
two sorrowing ones wept aloud. They had no consoling words 
for each other — ^the sweetest and surest relief lay in tears. 

^ Oh, Mary, was it right, do you think, to let Nora go ? Td 
rather live on roots, and have her with me, than to be a que^i 
and be deprived of her dear pres^ice." 

"Why, mother, I know we are very foolish. We love 
Nora too well, and we must remember Gk)d only lent her to 
us. He may take her back any moment ; no tears or plead- 
ings of ours can keep her here. Her little life is a very feeble 
thread, easily broken." 

** I will remember this, and think it is best Why, we can 
see her often, can't we, Mary ?" 
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^ "Every dajy mamma, I mean to fetch her over awhile** 

^ Well, go nowy Marj, and make jour purchaseSy and let ni 
haye a cosy little tea together. The baby stirs ; but I will 
keep him in my bosom snug and quiet, until you come back*" 

Mary went out feeling relieved at seeing her mother so 
hopefuL 

And all that evening the tears were kept back ; and thej 
played with the boy-baby, and apparently spent the time 
pleasantly ; and yet theirs were aching hearts, seeking to sua- 
tain and cheer and shut out from each other^s thoughts the 
picture of a sweet baby, in its white night-gown, with its dim- 
pled cheek pillowed on another^s breast, and its precious little 

hands nestling in another's bosom. 
I 



CHAPTER Xm. 

t B«v«r Uktd tlw ipomaa*! ftM or TOloe 
Or niji ; It mate me bloah to look •i bar; 
It Bwde mo tranblo if abo touebod mj band ; 
And wbon ibo spoko o fondling word I nhimnkf 
At if ono bated mo wbo bod povor to bvrt; 
And OTory tlmo iho come, mj volni ron cold, 
Ai iMnobo^jr wtrt wolking on my pmro. 

"Do TOU love me, mother?" asked Alice of Cicdj, one 
norningy after her mother had been showing her how her own 
neat little aprons were pat together. 

* Why, yes, darling ; certainly I do. What makes you ask 
•Qch a strange question as that ?" 

** Oh| nothing ; only I wondered if step-mothos did lore 
UtUe girls very much.** 

"Was that the only reason yoo asked, Alice?" 

"N0| mother," said the little ^1, timidly, biting her thim- 
Ue^ and looking intently into the red heart of a flower upon 
the carpet; "why, Grace Lee said she belieTcd you didn't 
lo?a me a tit; and that I needn't mind yoo, unless I wanted 
to^^oause you wasn't the mother that is dead— not the real, real 
aolheri" said the child, with an abashed, guilty kwk. 

(132) 
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''Am I not kind to 7011, Allie? Don't I dreM 70a warm- 
/;y and ^od, and give 70a nice vietualSy and talk good to joup 
^ ^ ' just like a ma?" said Gicety, her brow reddening. 

''Yes, mother; I know 70a do all that; and I told Gnwa 
rd rather have 70U for m7 mother than hers; for hers i»nchei 
and palls ears, and slaps and scolds ; and 70a don't do that. 
Grace said she oflen wished her mother was dead, so Ihe7 
could get another who would be kind to them." 

**• Grace talks wicked, and I belieye it is h^r &ttlt that ter 
V mother has to punish her so oflen," said Cicel7. 
^ " She sa7s she wouldn't wear flannel dresses to tchool in the 
winter," said Alice, afler a pause of a moment. 

**• She don't know what is best for growing little girlsi who 
have to walk to school, through cold and snow ; bat don't lei 
us talk an7 more about this. Let us be above minding what 
gossiping women and foolish little girls sa7,'* said C^oel^. 
''Let us do all the good we can in our own humble wa7, and 
let them enjoy their own opinions. There is a great deal said 
about step-mothers that is false. All their errors are ma^- 
fled and their good qualities hidden." 

Cicely had taken up her sewing, and was ▼er7 bus7, and 
did not see Mrs. Lee's little boy, who had come and was 
standing in the door, with a card in his hand. Neither saw 
him, for the7 sat near a window with their faces from the 
door. The boy stood a few seconds, then turned and went 
home again, without making his errand known, or being seen 
at alL 

A poor man in that neighborhood had died, leaving a large 
family quite destitute. The good old pastor, a man beloved 
by all, had written invitations to be sent to all the families in 
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Glen Green, requesting them to donate grain, wheat, floor, 
potlc, or whatever thej had to share, and for each mother to 
meet at the parsonage for the same worthy purpose, bringing 
garments or material to make them, thus combining sodabiiit/ 
and benevolence. The notes of invitation had been left for 
distribution at brother Lee's. 

When the little boj had got half waj home, he stopped, 
and wondered if he had better destroy the card. Just then 
a large bird came swooping down between the pines that over- 
hung the banks of the stream, and skimmed along over the 
surface, and lit on the opposite side of the brook. 

^Now, old bald head, PU give you a knock," said the little 
fellow, and a stone buzzed across and struck the log on which 
the bird sat« ^ Just wait," said the boy, and he kept his eyes 
on hini while he felt around for another stone. The bird 
tipped his shiny head on one side, as though winking defiance; 
but the next stone whizzed like an arrow, and passed directly 
between his feet As the stone flew with so fair an aim from 
the litUe right hand, the card fluttered whitely down, down, 
the air bearing it away until it fell into the stream, and glided 
away on the ripples. 

«« That's no matter. PU tell the old woman a good story 
about it," said the boy, with his snaky black eyes fixed on the 
log from which the bird had flown. "Oh! but ain't I a 
good shot ? How mad it would make Bill Charles, if he'd 
seen that performance. I b'leve William Tell couldn't a done 
any better than that at my age. I'm only ten;" and he 
looked down his dumpy legs as though he were a prodigy ; 
then taking a mouthful of tobacco, and, straightening to his 
utmost, he started homeward. Every time he essayed to get 
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the huge quid between his jaws, his eyes puUed awaj down. 
Anj observant person coming after, would have known, bj the 
slimy streaks of brown spittle, spun hither and thither across 
the road, that a precocious specimen of young America had 
preceded him. The trail was unmistakable. 

^ Well, Johnny Mortimer, did you see Mrs. lisle ?" said 
his mother, when he got home. 

"Yes." 

" Is she going to the parscm's this afternoon ?* 

" Don't know — didn't say," was the reply. 

*^ Did she seem pleased with the invitation P' 

^ She just looked at it — stuck it in the stove." 

** Did you see Alice ?* 

** Yes ; leanin' down ; couldn't see her face." 

** Didn't she say anything to you ?** 

** No ; she never looked up.'* 

** Likely she'd got whipped if she had looked up." 

« Spect so." 

** Well, I reckon we can get along without her ladyship's 
company at the minister's. She's nothing fit to wear, if she 
did go," said Mrs. Lee, and she took up a white satin ribbon 
and began trimming a fine lace cap. 

^ Where's the old man and the boys workin' to-day ?" said 
Johnny Mortimer, as he rose and stretched himself, and 
looked down his dumpy legs again, and squirbSd a stream of 
tobacco juice into the fire. 

^ John Mortimer ! jour father is in the barn, shelling com ; 
the boys are hauling rails. Remember how you speak about 
certain people," and she tried to put on a grieved look. 



/ 
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After an early dinner, the women began to assemble at tbe 
parsonage. 

Mrs. Phillips, the minister's wife, was just such a woman as 
all parsons' wives should be-— kind, truthful, affectionate, char- 
itable, and readj to impute the best of motives to every per- 
son, a Christian in every sense of the term. With her 
slightly silvered hair parted smoothly away from her brow, 
she moved easily and quietly among her guests, her sweet 
face carrying light with it wherever it went. 

^ It seems to me," whispered Mrs. Charles to Mrs. Carter, 
*^ that our minister's wife ought to have a new dress. I am 
tired to death of that everlasting brown merina Why, she's 
worn it this nine years, on special occasions." 

^ Oh, it looks most as good as new yet," was the reply. 
^ Seems to roe these plain, quiet colors suit her so welL She 
is meek and unassuming, and her dress is always well chosen, 
and seems in harmony and good taste." 

^ Oh, my ! I like something that contrasts pleasantly with 
these old dreary rocks and evergreen trees that always sur- 
round us. Now, I think my dress is far more suitable," and 
she gathered up a Ibid for inspection — sky-blue and yellow, 
and fieiy, dazzling red, and light green, in broad stripes that 
made her gaunt figure look even taller than it was. 

"Yes, yours is pretty for the kind, and for those who ad- 
mire gay colors," said the widow Carter, looking down at her 
own rusty black, that she had worn for two or three years. 

Just then Mrs. Lee came in, red and puffing from her walk, 
a boy following, who carried a large bundle designed for the 
poor family. 

" Ho^ do you do, Mrs. Phillips ? I had a mind not to 
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oome at all to-daj, for I had so little to giye I was asliamed 
anjbody shoold see mj mite." 

**^ You must remember, sister Lee," said mother PhilHpfly 
** that it is the spirit in which we give good gifts, that makes 
them acceptable ; and it is little matter what our neighbors 
saj or think. We should not seek to win their good opinions, 
but look higher, and study well our own hearts, and see if we 
are prompted to giye by the right kind of spirit." 

Mrs. Lee was determined to give more than any other 
woman ; for in all things praiseworthy she loved to excel and 
listen to the plaudits and excite the envy of her neighbon 
who were not so wealthy. 

^ Where do you put the gifts, Mrs. Phillips ?" said she, be- 
gimiing to untie the pillow-case which she had brought. 

^ I will put it away," said the pastor's wife, taking the 
bundle out of her hands, and carrying it to a closet, set it 
iii^de on a chest. 

Mother Phillips was a woman of tact ; she saw that Mrs. 
Lee was meditating a display, and her heart was pained at 
the unworthy manifestation ; for it showed a worldliness that 
was not in accordance with a christian spirit. There were a 
great many poor women present, whose little gifts would have 
looked despicable in their own eyes, if contrasted with Mrs. 
Lee's. She wfts determined to baffle the proud woman in lier 
vain-glorio;as scheme. ' 

While the women were sewing and talking, their pastcv 
came in, sat* down among them, and entered into pleasant con- 
versation. 

^ I believe all the women in the Glen are Ijkfre to-day," said 
he. 
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^ Mrs. Williams sent her gift bj me, and begged to be ex« 
cosedy as her father and mother are expected this aflemooo," 
said Mrs. CSarter. 

** I must take an early opportunity of calling on her father," 
said Mr. Phillips. ^ He was one of the deacons in the chntvfa 
over which I presided in Vernon, Vermont, A very excel- 
lent man, too."* 

<" What did Mrs. Williams donate, Mrs. Carter?* said Mn. 
Lee, hardly waiting for the minister to finish his remark. 

** Her parcel was tied, and I did not open it, of course,* 
was the reply. 

^ I hope she gave more than I did," laughed Mrs. Lee. 
^ Has there been much brought in ?" 

There was no answer for some time ; then Mrs. Philfipe 
said, ^ Yes, a great deal that will add to the comfort ai the 
fiunily." 

*^ I suppose," said Mrs. Lee, moving her chair nearer the 
parson's wife, ^the widow will be obliged to bind out her 
children. Won't she, think ?" 

** She has not said anything about it yet Her trouble has 
been deep, and she has not made up her mind what to do." 

" She can't make a living with aU her young 'uns to provide 
for, and her health poor. It's folly to think o' the like," said 
Mrs. Lee, smoothing down the satiny ties of her cap. 

« You must be charitable, Mrs. Lee," said mother PhiHips. 
« You do not think it would be right for her to indent her 
little ones, do you ?" 

"Indeed, sister Phillips, I do. Every chick and chfld- of 
•em but the baby, and that too, if it's very troublesome. 
When she is well rid of her children, she can get a good situ- 
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atkm somewhere as housekeeper, and support herself like a 
bom lady, and may be marry right well off in the end T* 

** A true mother would rather share pinching poverty with 
her dear babes, than to live like a princess, and be separated 
finom them, and not know what lessons of wrong were being 
instilled into their young and pure minds," said Mrs. Carter, 
and her cheek paled, when she thought of the time in which 
poverty and her fatherless babes were her only portion. 

^ It is not always right to allow poor, weak-minded widows 
to decide what is right for their children. Many and many 
a one would stand right in the way of what would be best, 
and keep it away from their poor children. Some such 
women don't kAow what is best," and the hard woman's eyes 
looked as cold and glittering as an icicle. 

'* The best way for any one to decide a momentous question 
like this, especially where the well being of loving and be- 
loved children is at stake, is to apply the golden rule. That 
is the best guide for every person in almost any peculiar po- 
sition involving principle. It is unfailing. One cannot go 
£»* wrong if it is taken for a guide," said the pastor, looking 
sharply at sister Lee. 

^ I don't want to be unjust, parson, but we don^ want to 
work hard to maintain our own families, and help keep an idle 
throng besides, just merely because the weak mother loves 
them, and wants to have 'em in her sight all the time." 

^ You must be more liberal-minded, sister Lee. Your ideas 
of a mother's duty to her children are narrow. You must re- 
member there is nothing in nature holier than a mother's love. 
God implanted it there. A woman's crown of glory is her 
mother-life. Don't desecrate it by one thought that is not 
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high and pure and inlinked with hearen and God's lore. Qhl 
J would ask no higher commendation <^ a woman's character, 
than is embodied in the magic words, she loves her children^ 
said mother Phillips, her mild ejes growing dark and bright 
and lustrous. 

Mrs. Lee s^d nothing in reply, but rising to hide her em- 
barrassment, asked Mrs. Loring if she had seen a skein of 
thread lying on the floor anywhere. Mrs. Loring rose and 
looked about her chair ; so did all the other women, shaking 
their skirts and looking intently for the lost thread. 

Mrs. Lee felt in her pocket, and about her neck, and in her 
bosom, and then, as if suddenly recollecting, she said she be- 
lieved she had slipped it into the pillow-case; and going to the 
closet, she brought it, and commenced taking out the articles 
slowly and one at a time, as if searching for the thread. First 
she took out a pair of fine pillow-cases, handsomely edged 
with a viae in embroidery ; then a pair of good linen towels ; 
then a pair of soft, warm hose for the widow ; a cloth coat 
for a little boy ; a pair of yam mittens ; a gingham dress for 
a little girl ; two flannel petticoats for children ; a warm, black 
silk hood for the widow ; a half worn mourning rail ; new 
cloth for the largest boy a pair of pantalo(»is ; two pounds of 
sugar and six pounds of cofiee. The thread was not found ; 
but the gratification of displaying her good gifts was found. 
She said it was very strange where the thread could be ; she 
was quite certain it was in there before she had looked ; and, 
gathering up the things, she put them back with a careless air, 
as though she was not conscious of having displayed them. 

'^ I am afraid Mrs. Lisle will not favor us with her com- 
pany to-day," said Mrs. Phillips, looking up at the clock. 
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^ I sent John Mortimer over with the inyitation this moin- 
ingy'* said Mrs. Lee. 

^ Did you not send until this morning r^ 

^No; I wanted Mortimer to go over yesterday, but I 
couldn't get him off. He said she acted very careless, and 
went and put the invitation in the stove, and that poor Alice 
was crying, and never looked up or said a word to him. He 
said she looked as though she had been whipped." 

^ No danger of Cicely's whipping Alice ; she loves her too 
well," said Mrs. Carter. 

^ Allie's a quiet, serious, thoughtful little thing," said Mrs. 
lioring. 

** Well, if she ain't here with her donation to-day, she will 
do a good share towards helping the widow another time," said 
the pastor. 

^ Yes, there's not a kinder, better woman living, than just 
Cicely Lisle," said Mrs. Jones. 

^ Step-mothers will be talked about so, let 'em do right or 
wrong, that I wonder how she could bear to be a step-mother," 
remarked Mrs. Lee. 

^ Oh, my dear woman 1 if suspicious, unworthy persons do 
assail the general character of step-mothers, no truly noble 
woman would be frightened from assuming that honorable 
position merely to shun the inevitable flow of gossip which is 
80 unjust and silly," said mother Phillips, warmly. 

^^ It's a place I wouldn't like to fill," said Mrs. Lee, with a 
decided jerk of her head. 

" It is a very, very responsible position," said Mr. Phillips, y 
*^ There is the bleeding heart of the berefl husband to sooth^ 
and heal, and the poor motherless babes to love and train xexj 
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tenderlj, aod the place of the pattern wife to fill, while the 
argus eyes of old aunts, and maiden cousins, and meddlesome 
neighbors, are gleaming upon her like hungry, wolfish ejes ; 
and wolfish claws are hidden in silk and kid gloves, that 
gently press her timid hand, while they are eager to stain and 
tear and feast and glut themselves upon her fair fame." 

^^ I had a step^mother,** said Mrs. Phillips, ^'a modest, me^ 
loving one, who took me to her bosom when I was a babe, 
and she could not have loved me more, or treated me any 
kinder, had I been her own baby." 

Just then the parson's little grandson, WUlie Neal, came 
running into the room with a card in his hand, and his coat 
sleeve dripping wet to the elbow. 

^ We've had the most fun, dranpa, Jimmy Loring and me ! 
ha ! ha ! We's out in the skiff on the creek, and we saw 
somethin' white come swimming down ; and Jimmy he said 
the best fellow will get that feather, or whatever it is ; and 
him and me we both tried with the oars to turn it toward us ; 
and we paddled, and laughed, and worked, and my paddle 
brought it right up to me ; and Jimmy jumped right at it, and 
made a grab and pushed my arm in under the water ; but 
I held it tight in between my thumb and finger, and I 
jumped and run home, and him after me, wishing it had been 
him who was the best fellow. Oh ! it was good fun, now I 
tell ye dranpa !" and he bent over and laughed heartily. 

« Was this it P* said his grandfather, carelessly sliding his 
glasses down over his eyes, and taking the wet card. He 
looked at it, saying, « Why ! what's this ? It is the very card 
that was sent to Mrs. Lisle ! her invitation, sure as the world 
itisl" 
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'' Oh, it can't be ! John Mortimer saw her stick it in the^ 
stove," said Mrs. Lee in great embarrassment, coming up and 
looking over at it. 

** It looks like it ; but I guess there are other cards in the 
world besides this one," said Mr. Phillips, and to save the 
poor woman's feelings he hurriedlj twisted it up, and tossed it 
into the fire. 

*^ No, it couldn't be that one," said Mrs. Lee, resuming her 
work, but visibly mortified. 

Ah ! murder will out I It was the identical card. 

After this incident Mrs. Lee did not saj much, but the firm 
horizontal lines between her eyes, those tell-tale wrinkles, and 
the hard, stony expression about her mouth, carried a truth in 
them that did not argue much in favor of John Mortimer's 
welfare, on her return home. 

She felt chagrined, and would be likely to wreak her ven- 
geance on the poor boy. She was a mother who believed in 
diligently using the rod. She said she never had time or pa* 
tience to sit down and try moral suasion. There was always 
so much work to do, and oversee, that she could get along 
faster to give the offender a sound thrashing and done with it, 
and save half an hour of tune. 

Alas for the world 1 there are too many such mothers. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Great God, to whooi 
I COM koelt limoeeni, b this my doom? 
An an mj dxouiif, my hopoi of htaTonly blki, 
Vy purity, my pridt, then ciwio to tbif ? 

Moou^s LujLk Booi 



Oh, bitter hour ! when lint tiie ■hndderlaff heait 
Wakes to behold the void within—and start ! 
To Ibel its own abandonment, and brood 
0*«r One ehill bosom's depth of soUtade. 
Comest thou to weep with me? for I am left 
▲lone on earth, of every tie bereft ! 

Mas. HniAirs. 

UolBE ) bow coldly the winter winds sweep, and howl, and 
wail, around the comers and in the leafless groves ! How the/ 
whine at the doors, and surge through the valleys and wood- 
lands, plowing up the hrown leaves into furrows and drifts, 
shrieking in the bending tree-tops, and sobbing among the 
pines I Oh, what a stem-browed old monarch is the winter- 
king ! No wonder the shivering poor huddle together, and 
dread even the fearful pomp that heralds his coming I But 
we anticipate. 

In the outskirts of Glen Green, in a barren, rockj field, 

(144) 
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with a few scattered fruit trees about it» stood an old log cabin^ 
so old, and mossj, and mouldj, that middle-aged men in Gleii 
Green remembered climbing the mud walls inside, to feel into 
gallows' nests upon the rafters, in their boyhood. It was 
called a haunted house, and tradition said that, long ago, a 
man had built it and moved there ; that the family consisted of 
a wife and one child — ^the offspring of a former marriage. The 
story ran that the woman was a step-mother, who hated the little 
girl, and, in the absence of the father, she struck her on the 
head with a hammer and killed her, burying her under the 
puncheon floor. That they immediately disappeared, and the 
house was ever after haunted by the cries of a dying child; 
the cries growing fainter and weaker until they were hushed 
in death. 

No person ever tried to live in the cabin except Mrs. Jones's 
son-in-law, who fixed up the house quite comfortable, and 
moved ; but they only staid in it one night, and then thej 
nearly smothered themselves sleeping with their pillows over 
their faces. 

Mrs. Jones's daughter heard something in th^ night like a 
knock on the head ; then a dull, heavy sound followed, ^^ just, 
for all the world like a child that had been struck and fell on 
the floor." The cat had pushed a sack of large red onions 
finom the upper shelf, but she didn't believe that was it at a21» 
^ for onions wouldn't knock like a child falling." 

Since then, the old house had been suffered to fall to ruin ; 
the flag-stones about the door had grown over with mos^ 
and nettles had sprung up rankly between them. A great 
green thistle bristled up angrily against the sunken door;«ilI, 
and creeping ivj climbed up the rude stick chimnej, and 
10 
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gvnmg from the old brown eaves. The hearth-stones were 
torn up bj the mischievoas boys, hunting ground-squirrels, and 
ihe puncheon floor thrown into a pile bj the superstitious per- 
wona who had dug underneath, searching for the po6r child's 
bone?. Swallows' nests were stuck about in the wide chimnej 
and over the walls, and glued on to the rafters and above the 
door, and the fragment of roof that still clung to one comer 
of the house, sheltered the nightlj repose of an old graj 
hawk. 

But, one daj in the autumn, a strange man drove up to the 
cabin in a wagon, with a load of clapboards, a little basket of 
muls, a hammer and saw, and, unhitching and tjing his horses 
to the back end of the wagon, came and took a survej of the 
gloomj old cabin. He shook the door-posts, felt about the 
windows, peeped up the chimnej, and all about it, and scratch- 
ing his head, moodily said : ^ It's a pretty hard case, but I 
guess I can make it do for the poor creeters. It's been a well 
put-up house in the first place ; the comers stand pretty firm 
yet, though it's got a little twisted with old age." 

^ Think we can make it do, Jacob?" said he, as another man 
came up, who had probably got out to walk in the Glen. 

** It looks hard now," said Jacob, spirting the brown saliva 
aU over the peerless thistle in the door-way, ^ but we can 
make it a mighty sight more comfortable for winter than this is, 
and the sooner we get at it the sooner we will get done ; " and 
they went to work roofing the cabin. They worked hard and 
busy, and that day they got the roof on, the puncheon floor 
put down, the hearth laid decently again, and a fine bed of 
mortar inade to daub the walla — ^this job they roughly com^ 
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pleted before they left that night, which was not until long 
after dark. 

The next daj, about noon, the same wagon drofVe up again; 
but this time it was fOled with ftimiture and household goods. 
Two woinen sat down in among the bedding. One about 
thirty years of age, with a pale, haggard face ; a hopeless, 
despairing ex|a'ession was in all her movements and in her 
countenance. The other was young, not more than eighteen, 
with a light, clear complexion, blue eyes, and a cheerful, hope- 
ful, happy mien. 

While one of the men and the girl took the things out of 
the wagon, the other man tore away the old chimney, and 
nailed heavy boards over the aperture, which gave the cabin a 
look of modem times. 

^ Oh ! how dreary ! ** sighed the woman, as she sat in a 
chair, the very picture of despair. 

^ Why no, Ethel I I can paste papers over these walls, and 
hang up pictures ; and when the carpet is down, and every 
thing fixed up neat, Fd rather, far, live here, than at uncle 
Bradford's beautiful residence, attended by a retinue of ser- 
vants. I think I shall not have much mercy on these old 
pioneers. Sirs Thistle and Nettle, frowning and bristling up 
as they do in the door there ! " 

A little cooking-stove was put up on the old hearth, two 
bedsteads in the two far comers, a few chairs brought in, with 
a table, cupboard, stand, sofa, writing desk, and trunks. A 
pile of carpeting lay ready to put down as soon as the floor 
had been washed. 
^ Cousin John, I do thank you sincerely for your kindness,** 
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V 

•aid Julia, the girl, taking the man's hand at parting, ^and I 
am Borrj jou will not accept a recompense." 

^ Oh, don't thank me, Juliar, for what Fve done,** said he, 
growing red in the face; "Fm rale sorry I can't leave you 
fixed more like comfort, and among friends. I hope God will 
bless you both, Juliar ! " 

*^ Farewell, cousin Ethel ! you must try and be as happy 
and pert as yon can, and look for better days — Grod be with 
you, Ethel I " 

" Grood bye, John," said the woman, without rising. When 
the wagon rattled away out of sight, and could not be heard 
any longer, Ethel burst into tears and cried h3rstericaUy. 
Julia talked low soft words of cheer until she grew calm and 
lay down on the sofa to rest, after the long ride. 

The men had cleaned out a fine spring under a rocky 
bank ; and, while Ethel slept, Julia scrubbed the fioor and ar- 
ranged the ftimiture, and put *down the carpet, which gave a 
dieerful home-look to the room. Then she pasted paper all 
over the walls, and hung up pictures ; and that night, as they 
sat by the little tea-table, no one would have recognized the 
old wreck of a cabin in that snug, clean, tasteful room. 

Ethel and Julia Clarke were the only surviving children of 
a large family. They were born in the south part of New 
Hampshire. When Ethel, the eldest, was sixteen, their par- 
ents were swept off with the cholera. They were left desti- 
tute. The two remaining brothers were adopted into respect- 
able families, and Julia, the babe, was taken by her aunt 
Bradford to her home in Keene. 

Ethel also lived in Keene^ learning dress-making and mili- 
nery. But troubles came. She was a very beautiful, attrao- 
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tive girl ; confiding and affeetionate* She loved — not wiaelj^ 
bat too well ! Her shame was more than she could bear I 
Even her rich aunt, with whom Julia resided, spumed her 
horn her presence, at the dead hour of night, while impreca- 
tions fell upon her young head! Her companions turned 
aside from her — ^there were none to speak kind words ; no^ 
not one! She could not obtain employment Her proud 
spirit was chafing — ^pierced through by the cold iron of dea* 
pair! Only one resort was there*-one shelter for her bowed 
head; and blame her not if, in her utter anguish, she wa« 
driven — without seeking — to that last alternative. She fell 1 
sinking lower and lower, until her &ir name had become a 
by*word and a shame among women* 

Judge not, imlaM ibj lip can tell 

What wilj tempters, fierce and strong, 
Did Uie nng^naxded soul propel 

To ndn*i bidden gulf ahnv! 

Julia had been taught to despise her, and when they met in 
the street, the blooming young maiden and the pale, woe* 
stricken woman, JuUa dared not recognize her. Her aunt 
and acquaintances called her Julia Bradford, and it seemed 
for two years that all ties of relationship were broken 
asunder. 

At the end of this time, Julia's eldest brother died and 
was buried in Keene. He was a youth of rare promise, and 
his death was deeply lamented. Julia asked her aunt if it 
would not be proper to inform Ethel of his death, remarking 
that it might have a good influence over her, for she so loved 
their brother Edgar. 
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^Tou might as well go out into the street and infonn the 
meanest scavenger jou could find. What is Ethel to us, that 
she need care for the death of your brother? Remember 
jour social position, Julia Bradford, and what the world has a 
right to expect of you." 

When the funeral procession entered the spacious cemetery 
in Keene, a tall figure, dressed in black, with a mourning vail 
sweeping to the ground, stood not far away, leaning against a 
weeping willow. The long, pliant branches hung around her, 
like waving curtains of emerald trailing about her feet — a 
mournfully touching picture. She stood still as a statue 
until the procession had left the cemetery, when she moved 
slowly away, and throwing herself upon the grave, fiung her 
arms across it and wept bitterly over her hard fate, plaining 
sorrowfully because there were none to love her, the fallen, 
homeless and weary of life. 

Afler Julia's aunt had retired to her room, she stole out and 
went back to the cemetery. The picture of the figure in 
black, standing among the trailing willows, was before her all 
the time, and she could not close her eyes to shut it out* She 
went to the grave, and sat down beside the mourning one. 

" My dear sister, I have come to ask for your love and con- 
fidence, and to pour my earnest sympathy into your bleeding 
heart," said Julia, as she gathered the poor, tear-stained face 
close to her bosom. 

« Oh, JuUa! I am hungering, starving for sympathy-dying 
by inches ; yet none before have ever offered it to me. I 
thank you for it ; but you must leave me and go back. I 
would starve to death rather than be the means of your incur- 
ring aunt's displeasure. Oh ! I am so glad you are happy and 
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l^eloved, and hare no stain resting upon jour white souL Bol 
leave me now, lest aunt leam that we have been together.** 

'^ Ethel, my dear sister, don't jou love me ? don't 70a want 
me with you ? Would you not leave this place, if I would go 
with you away ofif among strangers ?" 

^ Oh, Julia ! if I could be near you, and hear you talk, and 
feel your blessed influence flung around me, I could grow 
worthy of the name of sister, 

Ab the stained web that whiteos in the sun 
Q10W8 pare by being pnzely ahone upon. 

And yet — ^I will accept no sacrifice of you. You shall make 
none for me." 

The sisters talked long and earnestly. Julia was a «ao- 
cessful pleader, and before they parted that evening, the plan 
was made, and they were to go to cousin John's, in Massadm* 
setts, and consult with him about their both beginning life 
anew, in another phase, toils and struggles and honest poverty. 

When Julia went home and told her aunt whera she 
had been, and the determination she had come to, tibe 
proud woman almost choked with anger at the ingratitude and 
baseness of Julia. After she had vented her rage in censure 
and unkind expletives, she began weeping hysterically, calling 
Julia her dear child, and entreating her to consider well her 
position in society, the rich promise of her womanhood^ the 
number of her suitors, the wealth of her uncle, and the cer- 
tain heirship if she continued with them as their own child. 

" If you link your destiny with her blackened career, you 
had better be a pensioner on public charity, than live the 
blighted life you will be obliged to. She never can win re- 
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qpect among our class, and 70a will, even though your life be 
pure aad offered as a sacrifice for her restoration — you will be 
apomed by all worthy people. Oh, Julia ! reflect ; it is not 
too late. Ethel would not do as much for you/' 

^ Aunt Linda, you cannot persuade me. ' The light has 
oome, and I see.' I will not give up my sister. I believe her 
floul is pure, and what a woman's soul is, she is, even if she 
may have wandered away from the right Oh ! I felt as if I 
could have died for her, while she clung around my neck, and 
told me she never would have fallen, only she was goaded on 
to despair by the scorn of all who knew her. She had not a 
place else to lay her head, and not one word of sympathy was 
offered her. She said if any good woman had taken her 
hand, and prayed for and pitied her, and given her work to 
do, she had never, never fallen. She said no one cared for 
her soul, and she had nothing on earth to live for. 

''Oh, aunt Linda! I wish all women could wash their 
hands of the grief and despair and anguish and suicide their 
cold looks and haughty mien have brought upon their weak 
sisters. I wish they could more readily throw the mantle of 
charity over their faults, and by kind words of sympathy, 
freshen into a glow, and bring out brightly of the sweet qual- 
ities that cluster in the souls of the unjustly condemned. 

** Aunt, I do believe you had fallen, too, even as Ethel did, 
had the same train of temptations been laid in wait for your 
unwary steps. Oh ! it is an easy thing for you or me to stand, 
held up by divine goodness, gathering our white robes about 
us lest they be sullied, while scorn and calumny and envy 
and malice and hatred are like pointed bayonets all around 
us, ready to pierce us whichever way we turn or fall. And 
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because we do not be tempted and weakly fall, we dare to 
stand up, as in power and might, and denounce those whose 
feet have slipped into pitfalls, forgetting to give Grod the thanka 
and praise. Mj heart bleeds that I ever, through false views, 
was led to spurn my deai' Ethel, and pass her in the streets as 
a stranger. You taught me that, aunt Linda. Forgive me 
for the fancied slight I show your charity, as I forgive you for 
teaching me to spurn the sister who nursed at the same breast 
I did — was led in beautiful paths by the same mother-hand, 
and taught the same sweet lessons of love to God and man. 
Oh, my dear aunt 1 we have both greatly erred. May Grod 
look forgivingly upon us, and may this life, that I now devote 
to the happiness and restoration of my poor ipjthel, be made 
acceptable to God, and more worthy than it ever has been 
before." 

" What will you do to earn a livelihood, Julia ? " asked her 
aunt, as she leaned her head sorrowfully on her hand. 

" Dear aunt, I will turn into usefulness all these accom- 
plishments you and uncle have so generously bestowed upon 
me. I can teach music, and painting, and embroidery ; and 
can teach school, or eew, or do whatever my hands find to do. 
Ethel is very expert with her needle, and a good miliner, too, 
and I know we shall make a nice living; and then Ethel will 
grow to be so happy ; and I will feel as if I had got into a 
new world, when I have no servants to run at my bidding, and 
the very important item of shopping is dispensed with. I hope 
we will get away off into the country, where no person has 
ever heard the name of Clarke, and where we can live with- 
out seeing fashionable people and being bored with calls. Oh, 
auntie, this life in Keene is so hollow and unreal, it all seems 
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aimless and artificial ! I mean to do all the good I can, and 
be sociablCi and love every body. Shall I write to you, aunt 
Linda?" 

" Oh, yes ; you don't expect because you give me up for 
Ethel, that I shall give you up entirely? I do feel sorry for 
her, and if it was not for the prior claims which our high 
position in society has on me, I would be willing to take her 
in here. She could sew for us, and help in the kitchen, and 
save us a good deal ; besides, it would be raising her to re- 
spectability somewhat. But these claims and demands are so 
stem and unyielding, I would not run the risk of putting them 
to the test. Now, if I could only keep her, and no one know 
it — ** and her face brightened at the suggestive thought. 

^ No, no, auntie ! " said Julia, rising and patting her face, 
and laughing strangely at the poor woman, who was such a 
captive in the bonds of society, " you will not think of any 
plan to interfere with my plans, and of our journey to cousin 
John's to-morrow. What a good, honest boy he was ! — I long 
to see him, and hope he is just as good a man as his boy- 
hood promised." 

Julia packed her trunks, that night, with her clothes and 
books, and all her little possession. Her uncle with tears 
gave her a purse, and told her if she was ever in need, or 
wished to come back, to send him word, and all the means she 
required should be forthcoming. 

The next morning, after a tender farewell, Julia left the 
kind home that had sheltered her orphan childhood, and found 
Ethel waiting for her at the depot. 

On their arrival at cousin John's, she was delighted to find 
him all she had hoped and anticipated, except that he was not 
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in very good circumstances. Povertj, the good poor man's 
companion, had kept near him alwajs. 

He it was who bore them to the humble cabin in Glen 
Green, as the pleasantest retreat he could suggest 

Ethel's hard experience had made her gloomy and morose ; 
but that first night in the cabin»home, she resolved to call out 
all the sunshine in her heart, and be happy, and help to recon- 
cile Julia to the change in her mode of life ; while Julia, her* 
self, bravely resolved to be cheerful, and trust in God for the 
good results of her daring sdieme. 



It was mid-winter, and the little wood-pile at the cabin- 
door was nearly gone ; and, for a time, the spirits even of 
Julia were cast down. It was so hard to economize and pro* 
cure the bare necessities of life, with one who had always 
been accustomed to luxury and plenty I 

Ethel was quite happy — ^though her heart was broken never 
to be healed, only in heaven ! While the winds were sweep- 
ing without, and the snow drifting and piling up against the 
cabin, Ethel sat near the stove, rocking in the easy chair, and 
intently reading her Bible. 

" Oh ! what sweet promises He gives to the repentant and 
the erring ! I wonder that in those hours of darkness I did 
not flee to this book ! Oh ! there was not one — God forgive 
them ! — ^who pointed out to me the thief on the cross, or the 
poor Magdalene, to whom he sweetly spoke, saying, ' Neither 
do I condemn thee ; go and sin no more.' Oh ! when I 
wandered, houseless, and homeless, and friendless, if I had 
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known mid fdt the lore and men^^ as I now do, I had nerer 
rushed so blindly and hopelessly downward as I did ! I felt 
then there was no one on my side — none to speak of pity and 
forgiveness ! * 

^Oh, Ethel, I am afraid we shall freeze to death!" said 
Julia looking out fix»m the window over the dreary, snow* 
covered waste, to the distance where the white<rowned pines 
loomed gloomily above the rugged cliffs. 

^ I had forgotten it was winter, Julia," said Ethel, laying 
her book in her lap, and looking up to her sister; ^ it is all 
summer with me now — ^my night and my winter are gone ! '^ 
and her face lit up with a look of the old girlish beauty of 
long ago, blended with a sweet spiritual expression. 

** Oh, Ethel, ain't you glad we came here ? — ^we have been 
80 happy I I can't see how I ever endured life in the idlCi 
aimless, unloving way I used to live in Keene ! " 

^ Yes, Julia, I have lived more of real, earnest, true life in 
these few months in this good, quiet place, than I ever lived 
in all the years gone by. I have only you to bless for the 
change ; you brought redemption to me — ^and I ^ hope you 
may never feel it to have been a sacrifice." 

^ Never, Ethel ; and but for the death of our dear brother, 
this change had never come to either of us. How true it is, 
that blessings oftenest come in the disguise of afflictions — the 
deeper the sorrow, the richer the blessing ! " 

Just then, a stamping of spry feet at the door, and a rap, 
startled the women in their conversation. 

Cicely Lisle came in, well mufOied, to protect herself from 
the cold. She had brought a piece of crimson velvet, to make 
Alice a hood, and a pattern of a cloak for herself. She had 
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iiev^r been there but twice before, a&d had promised to bring 
them some sewing. 

'Ethel thanked her for her kindness, and timidly asked her, 
when tlie work was done, if she was pleased with it, if she 
would not recommend her to others of her neighbors who had 
sewing to do. Cicely replied that she would do it with pleas- 
ure. Sbe had observed the scanty supply of wood, and she 
casually remarked that it was a cold day for a woman to ven- 
ture away from home, but that Mr. Lisle was hauling wood all 
the forenoon, and he didn't seem to mind the cold ; and then 
she asked if he had not better haul them a load while he was 
at such work. 

That took a heavy burden oft Julia's mind, and she grate- 
fully assented to the ofier on condition that they might work 
for pay. 

Cicely said that it would be a great accommodation t<f them, 
and there was another item she would mention in whidi they 
could render her a favor. 

^ We have killed more hogs than we need, and there is al- 
ways a surplus of spareribs, backbones, hearts, tongue^, feet 
and sausage — ^more than we can possibly save for our own use, 
and if you will accept what we don't need, it will be doing us 
a kindness," said Cicely, half in fear of offending the gentle, 
lady-like Julia. 

" Why, we do thank you, my good woman," said Julia, her 
eyes sparkling with honest delight. 

** I am very glad," replied Cicely ; " for 1 did so dread to 
ask you ; because one time I sent a poor widow a basketful of 
such odd favors, and she took it as an insult, and sent it back to 
me, saying she wouldn't live on what rich people threw away." 
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^ She did not face her porertj as honestlj as Julia and I 

do, did she, jewel?" said Ethel, laughing. 

^ No, indeed ; for I am willing to do any kind of wotk, even 
if it he piling stone in the meadows for farmers, or watching 
the crows awaj from the oom-fields,*^ replied Julia, " and I 
will take my pay in meat, flour, salt, soap, hutter, or any thing 
we have to use in housekeeping. I have thought of trying to 
get a class of girls to instruct in embroidery-— do you think I 
shall succeed, if I undertake it, Mrs. Lisle ? " 

^ Oh, yes ; I think there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
ten or twelve girls. I shall be very glad to have you teach 
Alice." 

Cicely had not been home more than two hours, until Mr. 
Lisle drove up to the cabin with a load of wood, on which was 
a half barrel of the favors Cicely had asked them to accept. 
A dozen heads of cabbage lay in the hind part of the wagon, 
and a basket of beets and apples, a little sack of dried peaches, 
a pail of cranberries, and a cake of maple sugar, in another 
basket, in the fore end of the wagon. 

** Cicely said our family was so small we could never use all 
these things, and you would please her by accepting them." 

He unloaded his wood by the door, and piled it up neatly ; 
then drove home and soon brought another. This time Cicely 
sent a pail of mince-meat, ready to bake into pies, that she had 
foigotten to send the first time. 

^^She made this on purpose for you," said he; 'Mt.was no 
trouble at all, while she was making for ourselves, to make a 
little more to give to a good neighbor." 
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"I do wonder if these Clarkes are any relation to th« 
Clarkes in Wellesly, husband?" said Mrs. Phillips to the 
parson, one Sabbath evening, afler they had returned from 
church, in the early spring-time. 

^ I don't know ; but it really does seem to me the young- 
er <me looks like William Clarke did, when he was a young 
man; you remember, wife, he had a very fair complex- 
ion, and handsome, mild, dreamy eyes — ^he always looked to 
me as if he had a poet's eye in his head.'' 

^ Well, this Julia has just such soft, dreamy eyes, but when 
she laughs, how they do flash and sparkle I I know I should 
love that girl if I were acquainted with her. The other one 
looks as if she had suffered a great deal ; when she first came 
to church, her face wore such a soul-sick, hopeless expression, 
it made my heart ache to look at her ; but I observe of late a 
resigned sweetness of countenance." 

«' I saw her to^ay trying to hide her emotion, while I was 
dwelling on the great compassion and love of Christ ; the tears 
would come stealing down her cheeks, in spite of her efforts 
at calmness," said the pastor. 

" Yes, and I saw her one time, not long since, while you 
were talking of the wickedness of the world, and the decep- 
tion and lack of true charity, and of the balm that Christ's 
promises brought to the tried, and persecuted, and broken- 
hearted — oh, I saw her whole form shaking with emotion, and 
I thought once her sobs would break out aloiid, poor creature I" 
said Mrs. Phillips ; "we ought to have called on them long 
since, and made their acquaintance ; we might have done them 
some good, both in a worldly and spiritual point of view." 

^ I am ashamed to confess it, wife, but the real truth is, 
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there are so few really just and charitable members in mj 
church, that I am afraid to yisit the poor girls, for fear of 
giving offense to those who sustain me in the ministry here I 
I do confess it before God, and jou, my wife, that I do not 
dare to live out what I believe to be a perfectly correct and 
blameless life in the sight of my Maker, just in dread of these 
prim, self-righteous people ! If I break the shackles and 
stand up free, to do and say and act what I believe to be 
right, I should bring their displeasure down upon me, and the 
result would be that I should lose the privilege of officiating 
longer in this large and wealthy church. I have already 
trembled in fear, sometimes, lest I had gone too far in saying 
what they might not approve." 

^JPrimlegel Allen, Allen ! I think every minister of the 
gospel ought to live out what he believes to be the purest and 
highest principles, and the most acceptable in the sight of 
Grod, no matter what the rich and aristocratic members of the 
church may dictate in the lives they lead themselves. I do 
not approve of one's being led about by the policy that makes 
him untrue to the better teachings of a noble and generous 
nature ; seeking to win the good opinion of this one, and hold- 
ing back frank, true sentiments in the presence of another, 
with whom he knew such ideas would be unpopular. It was 
not into the keeping of such a man I gave my affections a 
third of a century ago, was it, Allen ? " and the good woman 
looked pleasantly up into his face, although no smile was on 
her lip. 

He laughed, and said half-sorro^fuUy, ^ You know, Mattie, 
that circumstances make the man's destiny." 

How quick she Bashed out,<'No, no! I don't know it, and 
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I won't believe U! I should be Tery sorrj to believe maa 
sach a simple tool, that he would allow circumstaoces t» aflid 
his prindples of right and wrong. Yon woidd have man like 
rotten drifl-wood on the waves, or helpless as the doi^h "m 
Moliy^s hands, which she can mould into round^lottg^ or square 
loaves, or no loaves at all, just as she peases* You wouU 
have him succumb to drcumstanoeS) sit down and 6Ad Ui 
hands, and yield. I say a man should make his own destin j| 
or as much of it as lies in his own province. Crod gave him 
a strong will ; you would have him drop it at his feet, as a 
chiM would a toy, instead of standing upmai^ully and battling 
for the right, and nerving his strong arm, and trusting in Haoa 
who has said, 'I will never fbrsake thee!' You are toe 
noble a man to be wheedled about by the falsely grounded 
opinions of a set of people whom a false estimate of life haB 
rendered unworthy of being looked up to as an authority;* 
and the blue veins in her forehead swelled up like tensioned 
chords. She was excited. There had never, in all thdr 
wedded life, been so much of a difference in opinion before. 

''Well, well, Mattie, we won't talk about this anymore; 
we will do as near right as we can — ** 

''No, nO) Allen I we will do as near right as we hww h&m 
to do/ won't we?" said the wife, laying her hand on his ax« 
mterruptingly. 

" We will visit all the members of the. church, eand then ga 
axound and call on the Misses Clarke, and be social," said hi^ 
coazingly, as he laughed, and, smoothing her haff, left the 
item. 

"I shall write 'To be continued,' at the end of tfaiaduiptlMV 

11 
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«r matrimonial tifl^ or whater^ it is, lauhand^ said she, as he 
left the koiue.* 

. He tamed half aroimd and shook his head, and she saw he 
was not displeased. 

'^ Mother is always right in eveiy thing — the trae elements 
of nndefiled religion have been hers from her cradle, and she 
will bear them untarnished to the end of her life. Contact 
with a hard, unjust world, will only polish her jewels brighter, 
and fit them for a glorious setting in heaven," was his soliloquy* 

In a few days the parson and his wife rode over to William 
Lisle's, imd spent the afternoon, and staid till after an early 
tea. Cicely had always been a great favorite with them, and 
they loved her very much. They saw from the demeanor of 
Alice, that perfect love united her and her step-mother, and 
that she was being religiously brought up. 

In the course of conversation Cicely alluded to the poor 
widow and children, and inquired after their welfare. Hien 
it came that the pastor asked her why she had not been 
at the party, made expressly for the widow, at the parsonage. 
She replied that she had heard since, the invitation written 
for her had got lost before it came to her hands ; but it was 
of little consequence, as she could just as easily send her do- 
intion, only that she was debarred the pleasure of meeting 
her neighbors in a social manner. There was no unkind al- 
heion made to Mrs. Lee. The parson's wife observed it^ and 
it only strengthened her good opinion of Cicely, as a Christiaa 
and a model woman. 
«^I believe you are somewhat acquainted with the Misses 
.Qaike, are you not, GcelyP' asked Mr. Phillips. 
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^(Miyjes; we arc veiy good friends," was the reply. ^I 
esteem them both as excellent women." 

^ Do you know anything of their dinner circumstances, or 
where they came from ?* 

^ They are from New Hampshire, but I loiow nothing fiuv 
ther. They never told me, and I felt a little delicate about 
inquiring." 

^ We expect to visit all through the Glen, and design callr 
ing on them too. I am inclined to believe their father was an 
acquaintance of ours long ago. Some people look suspicious 
upon them ; but I think they are not aware of it^ and I hope 
they will never find it out," said he. 

^ Does Mrs. Lee call on them, or Mrs. Whitfield, or Dr. 
Hammond's wife, or Mrs. Haiper ?" asked Mrs. Phillips. 

^ None of those, I believe, except Mrs. Harper. She came 
over from Wendall the other day with a bundle of fine sewing 
and embroidery, and two silk bonnets for Ethel to make," said 
Cicely. 

'^ Mrs. Harper is a charming woman. She is one who will 
do what her conscience tells her is right, even though^ our 
set^ should behead her the next minute," said Mrs. Philiipe, 
earnestly. 

^ I saw Ethel making the bonnets. One is for Mrs. Har- 
per, a plain brown silk, trimmed with black lace ; the other is 
for her friend, Kate Wheaton, a girl who used to live with 
her, a beautiful, intelligent Irish girl, named Kathleen — ^per* 
baps you remember her, Mrs. Phillips ?" 

^ A handsome blonde, as quick as a bird in her movements, 
very neat and tasteful in her dress ? I have often wondered 
what became of her." 
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<" W^, 8he wem to Yorii Stele, to li^ wilh tlie do«^s 
sister, and married well up there. Her bonnet is to be^a 
preseaty when she eemes to visit them this spring. It is to be 
nude of white silk, and mchings of narrow blonde, and 
trinuned with an elegant rodie, and white jnarabouts on one 
side and three bundles of pink rose-buds on the other, and a 
delicate spraj is to fall lightly and gracefullj down over tl^ 
eape— the brides or strings to be of the widest and best white 
satin ribbon. 

^The ladies of Wendall are all anger and excitement about 
k; but thej cannot harm Mrs. Harper by anything they can 
say or do. She is a lady who stands above reproach, and out 
of the reach of commcm gossip. They might as well shame 
the evening star by pointing their fingers at it." And Cicely 
aind Mn, Phillips both laughed at the inq>erturbable spirit of 
the woman who dared shake her head in defianee of the laws 
of ''ourset.'' ^ 

The next day Julia sat writing a letter to her aunt Brad- 
fbrd, and Ethel was finishing Mrs. Harper^s bonnet, when the 
parson and his wife drove up to the door. They were surprised 
and pleased with the caU. Julia ran out and assisted them 
to alight, and ushered them into their humble home. By the 
time they had got into the house, Julia and Mrs. Phillips were 
chatting like old friends. 

<*Ohl it don't seem possible this is that old tumble-down 
cabin, that always stood like a frightful spectre away in the 
barren field," said the honest, blunt old parson, as he looked 
down at the neat carpeted floor, the clean papered walk, and 
the tabl^ of choice books, which stood in the room. A paint* 
ing, a rare old gem of the first water, hung between the 
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Windows. It was of the Last Supp^^ and its pei^Boi lunv 
monj throughout, won his admiration. It was just what ona 
of correct taste and sublime ideality would imagine that seena 
to have portrayed. Another picture, a steel engraving, called 
^ Rewarded," was touchingly beautiful. It represented a fair, 
young girl, habited in a robe of blaok. Tears stood on her 
cheeks; the world had dealt harshly with her, since her 
motherless years had come ; and in tibe agony of her betrayed 
and bligbted womanhood, she had sought her mother's grave 
and wept until, weary and exhausted, she had fallen asleqp. 
The round, white arm leaned on the bent, gray tombstone, and 
her head was bowed upon it Floating in the air above bw, 
with flowing drapery and furled wings, was an angd, pointing 
upwards with the 1^ hand, while the ri^t one was softly 
letting down a radiant crown of glory upon the fiiir moonier'a 
head. 

^ Beautiful P said the old man with enthusiasm, ^ the artist 
has told the story plainer than words could have expressed it ; 
for no language could have given it this high tone of express* 
ion.'* 

^'My dear sister Ethel,^ was written under it, in a graoe- 
ftil, flowing, feminine hand* A pencil mark had been drawn 
across the tender words twice or thrice, but they were not 
wholly defaced. The pastor observed, as Julia pointed out 
the natural repose of the fuU, rounded limbs, she allowed her 
finger to rest on the written Words, so as to hide them from his 
observation. 

*^ 1 was formerly from EUersly, New Hampshire, and was 
well acquainted with several families of Garkes there, and 
my wife and self both think we can see a strong family re- 
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•emblanoe in yon, Miss Julia, to one WiDSain Claike, a aim of . 
Mardn ClarkeV said Mr. FhiUips* 

^William Clarke was our fother," said Julia, exhi hit i ng 
more of embarrassment than interest 

« Ahl I told Mr. Phillips you had the very same meek, 
dreamy eyes that William had," remaiked Mis. Phillips. 
"Are your parents li>ing?" 

*^ They both died within a fortnight of each other, of the 
cholera. We were left orphaned at an early age," said Ethel, 
sorrowfully. . 

**Our brothers are dead, too; just Ethel and I left. The 
memmes of home and of our lost par^ts were piunful, and 
as we were thrown upon the world to earn a living, it seemed 
better for us both to seek it in another place, where there were 
no m^uqypy remembrances to ding to us with a saddening in- 
fluence," said Julia, hoping to satisfy curiosity and change the 
tkeme. 

^ God has blessed us bountifully since we came here," said 
Ethel, smiling. ^ We have' had plenty to do, and found a few 
dear friends in Glen Green ; but best of all, God has seemed 
nearer to us here, and has led us to taste more laigely of His 
love. Last winter was a dreary and cold time without, but to 
me it was like a summer, crowned with blessings. I have 
drank deeply of sorrow, but the tears I shed have sprang up 
bearing a tenfold happiness. How hard it is to learn to trust 
God, and in dieerful resignation to say, ^It is weU' " 

Unconsciously }iad Ethel turned the conversation into a 
channel both pleasing to the pastor and profitable to all of 
them. Long and animated was the converse between them ; 
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wad Mr. Phillips found to his joy that Ethel was indeed OM 
of those who had felt the pardoning mercj of the Saviour. 

" Have you a letter from any church ?^ he inquired. 

^ I have never united myself with any," was the reply. ^ I 
never felt that I could give' the requirements the church de- 
mands, until lately." 

** Would you feel it a privilege to unite with the church in 
Glen Green ?' 

^ A precious privilege and a duty," was the answer. 

^ I will lay the case hefbre the church at the next meetiAgr" 
he replied, and he moved his chair nearer the table, and took 
up a volume of poetry, and opened at ^WiUts'^s Sacred 
Poems." 

''Ah! there's been a bee here, sipping of the delicious 
sweets, mother," said he, as he pointed out to his wife a piece 
marked with pencil, " Hagar in the Wilderness." 

. Julia prepared tea, while Ethel entertained the visitors. 

When they started home, Julia made him accept of the 
painting he had so enthusiastically admired, " The Last Sup- 
per." She said it was so appropriate for the study of a min- 
ister. In place of it, she hung up one, called ^ Mother's 
Darling," a little, rosy, rollicking cherub of a baby boy, with 
the clustering curls about his neck and forehead, and hb 
plump form only half concealed by a little shirt that had slip- 
ped off one shoulder. 

^ What charming girls they are," said Mrs. Phillips, as they 
rode home in the soft twilight 

" I don't see how people can help loving them," said the 
pastor. ''What an artless, innocent, yet intelligent child- 
woman Julia is. Frank would love that girl, if he could only 
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witk bar. It is a pity that dimnmhwices aie sol a Utda 
diffevent with than. Some fiAs are ao fartidiongly nioe^ th^ 
think it diicnditable for women to lire akme as th^ do^ and 
mninlain thcouehres bj honest, humble indnstfy." 

^Ohl there are no ndi peo[^ in our neig^ihorhood/' le- 
tpooded the wife. 

'^Oh! jes; plenty, plenty of them. Those who 'stnin 
at a goat and swallow a camel,' would question the propriety 
of associating with these two good gizls, and would certainly 
eljeet to reeeiYing Ethel into the dmreh.* 

*Ohl I do hope not, huriband," sud Mrs. Fhinips, in paia- 
Iht snrpriae and saddened tones. 

'^ We shall see,** was the quiet rejoinder. 



CHAPTER XV. 

RaTe I not bad to nmtle with my lot? 
Hare I not suflered things to be foigiTen ? 
Have I not had my brain seared, my brain riren, 
Hopes sapped, name blighted, life's life lied away? 

Bnov 



Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 
He fed on poisons, and they had no power, 
Bat wen a kind of nutriment. 

BnoH. 

Mr. Rowland sat in the parlor of his cousin, Mrs. Whit* 
fieldf conversing with her in a low voice. 

^Jennie is too sensitive/' the ladj remarked. ^She is so 
readj to believe all she hears, and so easily imposed upon. I 
have often thought, cousin, that she inherits a morbid sensibil- 
ity from her mother. You remember she was one of those ten- 
der-hearted, gentle creatures, as ready to weep over the sorrows 
of others, as her own ; and her hand was always open to the 
poor and unfortunate. Such an organization is a very unfor- 
tunate one." 

^ I could easily bear all this ; but to see her seek out the 
low-bred and ignorant and illiterate, and visit their homes, is 
more than I can well bear. It is bringing herself upon an 

(169) 
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equality with the lower classes, and is a stain upon the name 
of Howland," said Jennie's father. 

^ I heard Metta say, not a fortnight ago, that she was afraid 
Jennie would sometime form an dOxance that would bring your 
head in sorrow to the grave. Hamilton thought a great deal 
of her ; did you know it ? " said Mrs. Whitfield. 

^ I was not aware of it,** said he, looking dovm ; ^ he was a 
young man of promise ; where is he now ? '* 

^ You must tell Jane," said she laughing. "• I want her to 
know it. When Hamilton went to Michigan, he found the es- 
tate of his mother involved ; the case was taken into a court 
of chancery, and through the invalidity of some title deeds, 
she lost it, and they were left without a home. There are two 
children, not old enough to earn a living, and he had to give 
up his studies, and go to work to support the family. They 
moved into the pineries in Michigan, and he is now getting 
out lumber and rafting it ; and has very materially changed 
his position in society." 

" Poor James ! I am sorry for him ; but I think if he had 
properly appreciated his standing, and put it at its real value, 
he would not have flung it away so easily, for the sake of an 
old woman, in her dotage, perhaps, who cannot estimate the 
sacrifice." 

<' Oh, what a fall ! — ^from reading law to rafting lumber I ^ 
said Mr. Howland. 

^ I told the girls they need not answer the last letter they 
received," continued Mrs. Whitfield ; " for he should surely 
have known we would not correspond with him now. Oh, did 
you hear of the accident which befell Laura ! Met and her 
were out riding, (that's all the fashion in the cities now,) and 
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thej were gaUdping up the tow-path, when Lot's lione, (it's a 
little lame and stiff in its hind legSy) it slipped, and befoj:e U 
could gain its balance. Lot fell off backwards into the canalf 
and struck on her head in the mud, and went under, out of 
sight Just as she rose the second time, the Count de Biyiere 
Bpraog in and rescued her. Oh ! it was just as nice as a 
novel, Metta said. He carried her out and rubbed her hands, 
and acted like one distracted, until she revived. Indeed, I 
shouldn't wonder if it would terminate after the fashion of a 
noveL He calls every day to see her now ; but she is quite 
well ; so it is not because he fears she is in danger that he 
drops in, ha! haP' 

Just then, Metta came sweeping into the room, rustling in a 
fashionable brocade, and looking very significantly at her 
mother. 

" Is there any person in the room with Laura ? " 

^ The CQunt," was the reply, and she sat down and ^ggled 
like a gawky girL 

" Why, Metta, try and respect cousin, if you can't your own 
mother," said Mrs. Whitfield, curtly. But Metta leaned her 
head down on the table and tittered the more. 

^ Oh, ma, it seems as if I should die a'laughing, every time 
I think about Lot's being rescued ! I wish Punch had the 
picture I have in my mind. You see, cousin Howland, when 
the horse slipped his hind legs down into the canal, to save his 
life he couldn't get them back again ; there they stuck, as stiff 
as two pieces of scantling ; and instead of Lot climbing off over 
his head, as she should, she squalled out like a wild goose, and 
flinging out both arms, dropped down into the canal, striking 
her head into the black mud, and if it had killed her, I'd had 
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to langfi. I caaght a glimpse of her face jnst as she poked it 
up oat of the mud, and if it had killed me, and if I'd been 
hung the next minute,! could not have kept in from laughhsg. 
Her hat was jammed down upon her head, the brim quite 
straightened out, touching her shoulders and neck behind ; ih6 
plume hung like a beaver's tail dripping with mire, and soeh a 
streaked and grimy ^e you never saw in your life, while she 
was sputtering the mud out of her mouth. She could harri- 
gtood up easy — ^the water was not deep—but she sunk down 
eke lead. When the Count sprang in after her, he forgot to 
throw his cigar out of his mouth, but held it close in his teeth 
all the time. On the whole, it was just about as much as I 
eould bear and live,** and ishe held her hands on her sides, 
and laughed immoderately. 

" Well, it will do well enough to laugh over in the family, 
or among relations," said her mother, ^but pray, Metta, don't 
for the world talk this way before Kate Barnes, or any of the 
other girls — ^it would be capital sport for them." 

" Never fear, mother, of my telling it to injure Lot, or take 
the romance out of the incident I am very glad 6, hi^pened, 
now that it has turned out so pleasantly." 

When Mr. Howland was on his return home, he saw Jennie 
walking across the fields in the direction of Glen Green. It 
instantly occurred to him to watch and see where she was 
going. 

There were not more than two or three families in the GUen 
whom he permitted her to visit, and if she ever did caU on 
them, it was not because they were c(mgenial, for her sympa* 
thies and theirs did not harmonize. 

How the angry blood did flush his brow, when he saw her 
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8tr3ie thixHjgh the woods that laj just below the home of 
Ethel and Jalia. Was it possible she meant to eall en those 
poor women ! Strangers as thej were, and wkhout characters 
of a year's standing even, iq |hat place I Ah, had the time 
come in which the last alternative must be resorted to ? 

He could not persuade her into subnnssion — ^he must foree 
her! 

^ It is but little matter what becomes of her," he repeated 
to himself; ^ she is a strange, self-wified, obstinate child, and 
miost be harshly dealt with. The will that dares rise up In 
rebellion to a father, must be severely treated." 

The idea of a new course of treatment had been in his 
thoughts some time, yet he delayed putting it into praetiee* 
l^at was, to give general circulation to the report that Jennie 
was crazy, brought on by an over-nervous ttad excitable or* 
ganization. 

He watched, and saw her enter the cabin with a paz^ in 
her hand. He sat an hour or twoy watching the door, and 
waiting for her to come out, on her return home. 

During this time his anger rose to boiling heat. He coraed 
his fate, that hi» name must go down to the grave with him— 
that Ills child had not been a son, who could transmit the good 
old English name to an appreciative posterity, and that he 
reigfat live for centuries yet to come, in a name upon the earth. 

What an unholy ambition ! — not to live in posterity for good 
deeds done, or for perils undergone for on6% beloved eoontry, 
but merely for the sound of the name, as fleeting as the tinkle 
of a bell, or the smoke that uprisea in wreaths froma cottage 
chimn^. 

At last, he could restnun his aagerno Uxnger, and rising, he 
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paced badnraids and forwards along the bank of the brook 
thai wound throng^ the woods bdow the cabin* 

^Poor Jane! she has sealed her own doom, and now she must 
incur the results of her obstuuu^ and pride!" he sakL as he 
straightened his erect form and walked hasiil)r to the door* 
As be neared it, a laugh rang out musicallji and fell sooth- 
ingly upon his ear as a diime of meny bells. 

It was Julia, in one of her over-sj^rtive and merrj moods. 

Jennie was momentarily startled at the sight of her &ther; 
but only for an instant, for she bowed gracefully, and intro- 
duced her father and the Misses Cbuke. 

He stammered, ^I was surprised to see you coming here 
alone, Jane." 

^ Oh, I preferred walking, papa. I brought a dress for Miss 
Ethel to fit and make." 

^ I do not like to have Miss Howland walk out alone, ladies. 
I presume you are aware qf the painful fact, that study and 
an acute sensitive and nervous oiganization have seriously 
impaired her mind, and that it is proper to exercise a due de- 
gree of watchfulness over her conduct. A&d yet she often 
steals out and wanders wherever her steps ited her." 

Both Ethel and Julia were touched with pity^K(n\lhe poor 
girl, whose face grew as white as the dead, while her eyes 
glared strangely> pleadingly, upon her father — ^her pallid lij^ 
parted, and only the moaning word, "/offter/" "/crfAer/" fell 
painfully from them, as though a sudden pain in her heart 
prevented further speech. 

^ Poor girl, I Ipve you so ! " said the pitying Julia, as gath- 
ering her arms about her and folding her to her bosom^jhe 

> 

slid d<»wii upon her knees beside her* 
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Then did Jennie's gathering flood of tears break forth. It 
was the relief that came to. her aid and saved her. 

^ It is not a hopeless case of insanity, Mr. Rowland — ^the 
expression of ker countenance seems to show a well balanced 
intellect. Ohi that mind is a gem above all price, but the 
casket is very frail — ^the burning burden within has shattered 
it,** said Ethel, speaking in a low tone, that Jennie might not 
hear. 

'^ I wish, Mr. Howland, jou had not tdd us in her presence 
— it had been better if she had not heard ; for she cannot sur- 
vive many such shocks as this has been." 

^^ I am aware it is not always commendable to mention the 
fact of a derangement of reason in the presence of the unfor- 
tunate ones, but in this instance I have found it proper. It 
exerts a good influence over her to remind her of it occasion- 
ally ; for she is very willful — so obstinate that I find great 
difficulty in subduing her strong will by reason, kindness, or 
any conciliatory means," said Mr. Howland. 

^^ I wish it were possible for her to be with Julia some of 
the time ; for she is so cheerful and happy, always, and her 
joyous spiHli^ are cc^tagious," said Ethel, in all the goodness 
of helS^'AnanjJr nature. 

^ You may not be advised of Miss Rowland's standing in 
society. Her hands have never been soiled by labor. My 
circumstances in life are such that she is above the reach of 
necessity. She has but to speak, and her wishes are granted ; 
but to wish, and the fulflUment is at hand," said Mr. Howland 
reddening at the fancied insinuation, and bowing stiffly at the 
dose of his assertion. ^ 
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^ Come, Jane, let papa take yon home," and he readied oat 
his band, as to a little, weak child. 

Utter hopelesmess hmig like a dark doud OTer Jennie's 
mind. She looked forward to her fntore through odd piuon 
bars. She shivered as she rose, and sadly smiling a larewail, 
walked awaj beside her fiither. 

Julia saw her pause as they entered the woods, and dasp 
her forehead tightly in her hands. 

^And is this the promised rewaid, papa?" she said, and 
burst into tears. 

^Yes, this is the last alternative; you would not bend, 
and — ^you had to break. Before to-morrow night, Jane, every 
family in the Glen and in WendaU will be sympathiang wiUi 
you in your misfortune, and doubly sympathizing with me in 
my affliction," and he laughed aloud, like a demon over the 
fall of a poor inebriate I 

^ Oh, Father in heaven, mve me, save me, from my fate ! 
this wretched doom 1 " cried the frenzied girl, dropping upcm 
her knees. 

" It is too late now, Jane ; the fiat has gone fordi — ^the die 
is cast — and henceforth will maidens an^'young men shun you 
in fear; and little children will hide themselves from you; 
and matrons will pity and laugh softly to )>lease and divert 
you. You would not stay within the bounds of that high posi* 
tioB where my name and my means placed you securely ; but, 
spuming your true companions, you sought the lowly bom, 
the mean, the poor, the flippant courtesan, the ignorant and 
the illiterate. I besought you to spare my declining years the 
shame you were bringing upon me ; I asked you to honor the 
name of my ancestors ; I begged you to walk among your 
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equals ; and I placed wealth and luxoiy at jour commaad. 
But all were of no avaiL ' Oar set' will readilj believe the 
rumor of your alienation of mind, — ^that is very near the truth 
at farthest, — and all others will soon leam to credit the asser* 
tion. 1 did not want to bring this upon jou, Jane ; but jou 
drove me to it — jou maddened me, and I saw no other alter- 
native. Do not try to escape from your certain doom ; it will 
do no good to deny the rumor, but will only fasten it more se- 
curely upon you. I will be the same to you as though every 
word of this were true — ^lenient and kind and forbearing with 
you. Remember, you have brought it upon yourself, and now 
seek to bear it as best you may." 

She could not reply. Anger swelled her heart almost to 
bursting; and, bidding him a <^good night'' as they entered 
the house, she ran up stairs and cast herself tearless upon 
her bed. 



12 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Hm ltetax«i an all lUr, dr, but to ttM^ 
I eonld not lovt such beanijf 

A heart thai, from it> straggle idtli the woM^ 
Cornea nlghflj to the guarded cradle home, 
V^And caieteM of the itaining dust it bringa,/ 
Aflkiforttejdol. 

Wnxn. 

** Which would you enjoj most, Mabel — ^the concert at the 
town hall, or a quiet evening with baby, down at Mary's?- 
said Charles Stanton, as he rose from the tea-table, and taking 
the latest papers from his pocket, sat down to read. 

''Why the concert, surelj, Charles," was Mabel's surprised 
rejoinder ; " wouldn't you ? " 

** No, I prefer a romp with the baby far more than any of 
these soulless assemblages ; for the music and singing of now- 
a-days don't suit me. It provokes me to hear those good old 
songs that my dear mother used to sing so sweetly, shrieked 
and howled and wailed out, with wide-open mouths and red 
tongues and frightful grimaces, by a pack of paid singers all 
standing in a row, like the old-fashioned spelling classes.** 

** Well, I promised Lillian I would go with her, and I guess 

I will have to." 

(178) 
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^I have been bard at work all day," sud Charles, ^but I 
consoled myself with thinking of the good lime I'd have with 
baby to-oigfat ; and really, Mabel, I must call him by his new 
name, whateyer it is to be ; so before you go, tell me what you 
like best, and let's name him now." 

** Oh, I don't care what he is named, though I believe I 
dKNild prefer one name to be Hammond — Charles Hammond, 
if yon like it" ^ 

^Well, that will please me, certainly; my Other's name 
was Charles. But who is to escort you to the concert, Ma* 
bel?" 

^ Hughes is goii^ with Lillian and me.** 

** Shall I tell Mary to bring baby up to-morrow?'' 

^ Oh, no ; ^ m not trouble her to bring him up before Sun- 
day, after service." 

^ Why, this is Tuesday I Can you wait that long to see the 
dear little feUow ? " 

^ Yes, easily ; I don't think about him very often. It is 
qiiite likely that Mary loves him better than I do — she is so 
fussy and foolish with him." 

^ I am afraid she does^" thought he, as she retired to dress 
for the concert 

^ Indeed, Charlie, I can hardly dress fit to go abroad any 
more," said Mabel, as she came sweeping down stairs in a 
rustling silk, a rich brocha shawl thrown carelessly about her 
shoulders, and a bewitching little velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
sprays of stany red flowers. 

^ Oh, Mabel, yours is a face that needs no ornament— you 
would be beautiful if you were in rags," said Charles, in a 
glow of admiration. 
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^ My purse will need replenisliing when the spruig goods 
and new fashions oome on. Yoa must lememher, now." 

^ Well, Mabel, yon must remember that I have a heavy pay- 
ment to make on this property, and cannot possibly spare more 
than what you cannot do without The style in whidi we try 
to live, and contingent expenses, draw very heavily upon my 
means. This all comes of occupying a respectable position in 
society ; but I suppose one should be willing to pay for the 
honor and pleasure. Sometimes when I am so tired with the 
day's weight of labor, I think this all an empty, vain show, 
a delusion — ^and I envy the rough-clad mechanics, who ^ 
trooping home with their cheerful, bronzed faces, and their 
bright little tin pails, going to their humble homes, and their 
patient, loving wives, and happy, healthy children. Oh I they 
see real comfort — ^they get the very cream of life — ^while we, 
grasping, yearning, pompous, selfish aristocrats, live on the 
mere slop, deluding ourselves into the belief that we are their 
superiors." 

^ You are not appreciatiye of our great blessings, Charlie,'' 
said Mabel, coolly. 

But Charles went on moodily as though the words flowed 
from him unconsciously : 

" Every evening, as I come down Wood street, I see the 
newly lit candle in the neat shop of a shoemaker, who is busy 
at work, while his cheerful little wife sits near, laughing and 
talking with him, and sometimes playing to the sweet child, 
who is singing and cooing in the cradle at its mother's feet 
He is king and she is queen, and baby is their sun and center. 
Just *we three/* Oh, Mabel, it seems so long to wait until 
our child can come home to us ! — ** but by this time Lillian 
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h$A oome into the parlor, and Mabel and she were discaasing 
the propriety of wearing hats or rigolettes. 

Charles took up his hat and gloves, and went down street 
to the humble home of Mrs. Benton. As soon as he entered 
the door, all sober thoughts were scattered to the winds, and 
he sprang to his beautiful child, and kissed its plump cheeks 
and neck and bosom, as noisily and happily as any young 
mother would. 

The little child reached up both fat hands, and felt of lus 
fSice, and opened its mouth in its baby-joy, and laid its little 
white head on his bosom. It had learned to recognize him, 
and to love him. So strangely is it that a little child learns to 
love those who love it — Gleaming this as if it were by instinct! 

^ Now, baby, IVe oome to visit you till you go to sleep and 
shut your blessed eyes away from papa," said he, as he patted 
its cheeks, and hid his &ce playfully in its sweet white bosom, 
and laughed to hear its low, gurgling, chuckling laughter. 
His cup of joy was full to the brim. 

^ I haven't seen Nora for two days, Mr. Stanton, and if yoo 
stay awhile I shall be so glad to run down and see my dar* 
liog.** 

^ Go, poor Mary. How could I be so happy and be the 
means of holding back from you the same joy ? I would 
keep baby Charlie all the evening myself, even if he cried 
hard all the time, if it would purchase you as much pleasure 
as I have now.'' 

^ Thank you. Is his name to be Charles T* asked Mary, 
as she tied on her little black bonnet, with nervous, trembling 
hands. ^ Charley was the name of my only brother." 

^Charles Hammond is the baby's name £rom this time 
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henceforthy'* said he, langlung to see it dutch at the diamoiid 
ring on his finger, and follow the sparkle of it wherever he 
moved his hand. 

Mrs. Benton sat up in her chair hj the table, and Charles 
was plajing with the babj, when looking up» he asked how 
soon he could do without his nurse. 

^ When he is one year old, I think, if he continues healthj," 
she replied. 

^Ohl mother, that is so long to wait. I thought Mabel 
.said six or eight months. The little fellow is so dear to me» 
I long to have him near me, that when I eome heme tired at 
night, his little upreaching arms will be waiting to enclasp mj 
neck, and his sweet face to nestle in mj bosom. Oh I what a 
soothing influence goes with a dear, innocent babj. Trufy, 
* in a house they are a well-sprii:^ of pleasure.' 

^ Mabel is a good affectionate wife, but our tastes differ 
somewhat, not so much, however, as to cause unhappineas in 
the domestic relation. She is a noble woman, and she once 
offered her life a sacrifice for me ; but Grod in mercy did not 
require it,** said Charies, sadly. And thai he related how 
Mabel left her home and friends, and came to minister to him 
and nurse him back to health. 

*^ She loved like a true woman, or she could not have set 
aside all else as of Httle worth and dung to you th^** said 
Mrs. B^ton in reply, « And if your tastes differ, you must 
bend to meet hers, and she yours, untQ your natures will blend 
together in perfect haimony * 
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^Nora, darling," aaid Maiy, as she took the lovelj babe o^t 
of Mrs. Price's arms and held it in a lon|^ loving d^sp to kfif 
bosom. It was robed ready for its crib, and looked veiy 
sweet and cunning in its loose white gown. 

Mrs. Price had grown to loving it quite as well as she had 
loved her own ; and when Mary spoke of the (ame in which 
the babe would be restored to her again, Mrs. Price woald 
shake her head pitifully, and turn the subject to something 
else. 

Mary staid two hours or more, and Nora fell ^eep in her 
arms, and was snugly nestling in bed when ihe poor mother 
kissed her a tender ^ good night," again and again, before 
leaving her. Mary had walked but a few steps from the 
house, when a manly voice said : 

^ Mary, I will walk home with you. It is in my way home 
— take my arm, please." 

She hesitated a moment ; but it was only Carl Winters, t)ie 
young widower. She had known him when he was a boy ; 
they had played together on the school house green, and nxle 
on the same hand-sled, and angled in the same brook. So sl|e 
took his arm with a low, ^ Thank you, Carl," sayilig, ^ I have 
been down to see Nora." 

** You are a .loving mother, Mary, and a good, kind girl. 
I have watched you long and admired your devotion to your 
feeble parent, and I have come to the conclusion tiiat so good 
a daughter, mother and friend, will make a good wife ; and to 
tell you this, I have been waiting more than an hour outside 
of the almshouse. I come to offer you my heart and hand, 
and to ask yon to share with me the comforts and pleasures 
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it mj littk borne. Oh! it is so dark and looely now. As a 
fi^ty will yoo not oome to it ?" 

** Carl, would 70a call me joar wife before the world, with- 
out blushing for the irrevocable past — ^without seeking to hide 
the truth?" asked Maty, as the tears fell very softly. 
' '^I would be proud of you as my wife, and happy in trying 
to make you forget the past. I would love your mother and 
darling Nora as though they were nune, bound to me by na- 
ture's tenderest ties. Do you believe me Mary ?^ 

•« Carl, I do belieTe you." 



Mr. Stanton had just kid his little Charlie on the bed, and 
was biding ^good night," as Mary and Carl entered the 
house. They stood by the bedside, and Mary laid his hand 
in her mother's, and Carl told her alL The sick woman 
burst into tears. 

** It would be wrong to take me — I am such a burden, Carl. 
I am an invalid more than half the time ; but oh ! it will so 
soothe my last years to see my dear child beloved by a kind 
husband, and in a home where the necessaries of life will be 
hers, without her tcnling early and late. And dear little Nora 
— ^will you love her tenderly ?" 

^Yery tenderiy, mother. She shall be as a sister to my 
fitUe Willie, and I wiU love both alike." 

One week from that evening Charles went down to Mary's 
to spend the evening with his baby-boy, and was present at 
the marriage of the fair young nurse. He longed to give the 
bride a present of the purse in his pocket; but the haunting 
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thonght of the heaTj payment, the new spring goods, and the 
latest fashions, prevented him from exercising the desired 
liberality. He looked upon the honest, sunburnt cheek of 
Carl, and almost envied him the home that the meek, loving 
Maxj coald make even of a hovel. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

We who striTB 
To pluck the mote out of our brother'f ereed, 
TiU Charity*8 fingotten pUmt doth uk 
The water-drop, and die. 

Hbs. Sioomurnr. 



What hftTe you, any of you, to tay to that, 
Who are all happy, and sit safe and high ? 

Mbs. BBowicor«. 

It was a special meeting of the members at the pictur 
esque old church in Glen Green, on a sunny Saturday after- 
noon in May. Gray haired old men sat in the quaint oaken 
pews, leaning on their ivory-headed canes. It was one of 
those beautiful days in which the glory of spring falls upon 
one like a joy or an ecstasy too intensely pleasurable. The 
bees in yellow armor hung upon the trembling flowers, or 
plunged in among the tinted petals, until they were buried in 
sweets, and the birds sang among the pines that clustered 
about the gray walls of the old church, and fluttered in and 
out of the recesses formed by the clinging ivy of three dec- 
ades' growth. The fragrance of the orchards and cherry and 
crab apple trees, lay upon the air, as soothing to the senses as 

(186) 
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18 the sound of masic, at the dose of daj, upofi the aiknl 
hosom of a lake. 

Under snch influences, it would seem the'minds of the little 
assembly would be peaceful and full of love to all God'a 
creatures, and their thoughts elevated and drawn nearer to 
God. Thej sang a hjnm, commencing : 

Hoir blest Um mui, wboM oaattoua ftel 
▲Told fhe mj fhat dmiexs go ; 

And Mr. Jones offered a feeling and unstudied prajer, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Lee, a great, portly, red-faced, good looking 
man. 

Mrs. Lee sat up very prim and unwinking, looking out of 
the door as though she was thinking, let come what would, she 
would speak the truth. A heavy silk shawl lay in her lap, in 
the very same folds in which it was laid away two Saibbaths 
before. It was a shawl on which she prided herself, one her 
nephew or brother had brought home to her fi'om California^ 
and one she said that would be among the Lees for five hun- 
dred years to come, if it was as well kept as she would keep 
it while she lived. 

We beg leave to digress a little. It is a fact worthy of 
note, that the first time she wore the beautiful shawl to 
church, was on a day of communion service ; and to note the 
effect of it on her neighbors, she told her hired girl to sit near 
the door, so as to report how lAe appeared,* and how Mrs. 
Lisle and Mrs. Whitfield and that odious Mrs. Doctor Hatper 
looked, when she came in. And she a communicant, who 

•Aftot. 



»»• 
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partook of the sacred symbols of the bn^en bodj and the 
shed blood of the dear Jesus ! 

Biddj reported ^favorably on their way home from church, 
saying the embroidered flowers on it looked like stars of rale 
silver, and the fringe hung as pretty and shiny as the flossy silk 
of growing com ; and' that Mrs. lisle looked right away for 
spite, and Mrs. Whitfield looked as though she wanted her 
heel on Missus's beautiful neck, while Mn. Harper^s eyeft 
fairly snapped fire. 

Precious intelligence ! Biddy got a present of a bran new 
linen handkerchief, neatly stitched, and '^Bridget O'Flana- 
ghan " wrought in one comer with yellow silk thread, with a 
sprig of shamrock twining in and out of her poetical cogno- 
men. Biddy chuckled, as she unrolled the gifl that night, 
after she was undressed ready to go to bed, to take another 
look at it 

« Howly Saint Pathrick ! but wasn't I bom till good luck?" 
said the girl, as she spread it on the carpet, and got down on 
her knees to take a closer survey of the intertwined Irish name 
and Irish emblem. « Och, but it's purty ! paid for, too, with 
a wee smather of good ould Irish blarney ; for how cud I see 
the crathur come in, whin I's fast aslape with watchin' ? Hon 
o' mon jowl ! She tarried to home till the house was jammin' 
full, so they'd be the more to admire her — the vain paycock of 
a crathur ! Irish wit aflher all !" and the happy girl nodded 
her head and winked and laughed, showing tempting rows of 
gr^t white teeth, as she carefully folded the treasure, and, 
rising from her knees, laid it away with the last letter that the 
kind old priest had transmitted to her from her parents in 
Ireland. 
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The minister roscy and stated that Miss Ethel Clarke 
signified her intention of presenting herself as a candidate for 
membership, and that thej had varied from their usual ibnn 
a little for the reason that, as she was quite a stranger among 
them, if there were any objections, it would be well to bring 
them forward then, so that thej might act free from embarrass- 
ment when she presented herself before them for admission. 
Mr. Jones rose, and said he had no acquaintance with the 
woman, but had fiequentlj seen her at seryice, and from her 
appearance and manner, he could saj nothing against her 
being received, if she gave evidence of having become a par* 
^aker of the new life. 

Old father Williams rose, and said about the same as Mr. 
Jones ; the parson also, and added that, from a conversation 
he had held with her, he believed her heart changed, and that 
she loved her Master, and was anxious to do all she could in 
His service. 

Mr. Lisle said he thought, from her demeanor, she was a 
child of God, and he could extend both hands in a hearty 
welcome. 

Mr. Charles rose, and seemed to want to say something. 
He did not like to disagree with others of the brethren, bat 
said he felt the honor of the church was at stake, and it be* 
hooved them to act cautiously, and not in too much haste. He 
said, ^ She is a stranger among us, and we should be wary ; 
she might be a wolf in sheep's clothing, or she might be 
a-wishing to get into the church for the better furtherance of 
evil designs, and us Christians are as the lig^t of the earth, a 
city set upon a hilL Christ has called us such, and it doubly 
behooves us, my brethering, to tiy and keep the chnxch spot- 
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pare^'and knowing a moie olTliis snow-white rest 
villi a blow as Uioqi^ aimed at a pugilist, he stiflDj took his 



**HiaTe the sisters any lemaiks to make?* said father 
WimaBM. 

Mrs. Lee mae to her feet, with her silken shawl hanging on 
one am, and a nicebf folded handkerdii<^ ^T^S across the 
•lh«r: ^Brelheni and siBtem, I feel myself very unworthj, 
bQil thank the Loid Ibr liftuo^me cat of the bonds of iniquity 
and the mii«of sin, and setting my feet on dry ground. I feel 
thai God m rtKj near to me, and oonstantly watching over and 
protectiQg me, and keejong me fiom sin and widLodnesii. 
I Wve the drarA Teiy much, and my daily prayers are for its 
wdfture, aad that h may be k^ pore and dean and holy onto 
Ae dqr in whidi the Loid will eome to claim his bride, the 
Lamb^ wifck Brelham and sisteni, I want all done that is 
ftr the good of the drardi. I think it would not be right to 
lake Into the chardi, as a sister, the woman who comes to us 
when we doa^l know what kind of character die has, or if she 
has any at all, to briog into the chorch. For my my part, I 
ibel at if I coaldnl fellowship her, reiy well, and oooldn't 
eommaae with ho* al the Lord's table. I woold not feel it to 
benght,'^aadshesat down,caressii^thedIkdiawl,as though 
alio was trying to mesaMtiaeit 

liisk Cbailce rose, and sanctioned all that Mrs. Lee had 
Mdd» addiaft that Ibr her part she thought they had better wait 
a year or Iwo^ uitil the diaracter of the woman was estab- 
ttslisdk so they would be smre of bringing no disgrace into the 
ehiarck Sha said H was a matter of great moment, and they 
sbaahi aal ftiy cantiottsly and cafanly. 
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' Mi^. Carter rose next and said mildly, '^I think Ethel 
Clark is a child of God — ^you who are unacquainted with her 
wottld be easily convinced of her love to God, if you would 
be conciliating and pennit her acquaintance. I think she 
would be an honor to any church. God is blessing her abun- 
dimtly, and while we are spiritually starving, and far from our 
Father, she lives near to Him, and is drawing largely from 
His bounteous love. For my part, I believe if she comes into 
the church of Glen Green, she will bring a blessing with her, 
and we would all rejoice in the day she came to share with us 
a Saviour's love* 

Cicely Lisle was asked for her opinion. She rose modestly, 
and in a Ibw sweet voice, as clear and distinct as a bell, she 
said, '' If the church thought it best to receive her, and all the 
members united in welcoming her, she would be pleased ; but 
Sihel would not come in unless by the unanimous voice of 
the members." She testified to the goodness and beauty of 
character that she bore in her estimation. 

Mrs. Lee rose again, and thought it would be best to write 
to the former place of Ethel's residence, and inquire what her 
character was. 

Mrs. Phillips rose wiUi flashing eyes, and said that ^ written 
testimonials were worthless, compared with the honest, open, 
frank expression of countenance, and the sweet, tnisting, 
loving flow of words that bubbled up from a heart filled with 
love to God and all humanity ; a heart soured by no evil pas- 
sions, embittered by no distrust, and hardened by no crime. 
No really honest, upright man or woman will accept of a writ- 
ten recommendation ; it is a slur on the nobility of nature, 
who hath ever written testimonials on the brow and lip, and 
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in the eyes and mien and voice ; and too often does the one 
written by Grod, belie the' falsely penned one of craflj man*'* 

The pastor looked down while his noble wife was talking. 
He trembled lest in her incautious, impulsive manner of 
speaking, she should incur the displeasure of some of the 
members — the wealthiest and most aristocratic ones, who were 
his strong friends, and paid him a handsome salaij. He de* 
termined to saj no more, so thej should think he disapproved 
of her sentiments. 

After all the members had an expression a vote was taken. 
All the male members were in favor of her coming into the 
church, except Mr. Charles; all the female membeis were 
opposed to her, except Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Lisle, Mrs. Carter 
and Mrs. Loring. 

How strangely uncharitable women are, especially if against 
one of their own sex! An anomaly in nature! Wmnan, 
with her armor of love and gentleness, her tears and smiles, 
her soft sweet voice ; woman, as a loving mother, a fond wife, 
her life all bound up in her affections ; last at the cross and 
earliest at the grave ; a ministering angel in sickness ; woman, 
sanctified through deep sorrow, walking weakly beside strong 
man, as a light, a guide — ofltimes a saviour ; wcxnan, fervent in 
prayer, closest to her God ; thrice brighter her crown than 
man's ! Such is woman ! And yet she will spurn her weak 
sister from her side, banish her finom her presence, hate her — 
because she falls through temptation herself hath never known 
or felt or dreamed of; spurn her, because it hath pleased God 
to afflict a great heart with a greater sorrow, in preparation 
for the work she has to do on earth, before she can sit angel- 
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crowned under the palms of heaven, where we shaU ^ know 
each other even as we are known ! " 

^ I am sorry/' said the pastor, ''that the members could not 
all be agreed, one way or the other ; but I hope, dear brothers 
and sisters, that this slight difference of opinion will be forgot- 
ten, and that all will work together for the glory of God. 
Let us love one another ; let us imitate that Great Teacher 
who has given us such priceless lessons of love, faith and 
charity, and looking up to Him, let us profit by His example ! 
We will join together in singing a hymn to His praise, com- 
mencing with : 

'* Bleitis the mui whose softening hevi, 

Feele ell enother's pein, 
To whom the enppUcating ejo 

Is neter ralfled in vein." 

Mr. Lee rose, and said the brethren had thought some of 
having the old church repaired, new-roofed, etc, and now they 
could speak their minds about it 

Like a grain of bursting pop-corn, up jumped Mr. Charles, 
and slipping back his coat cuffs, (some how all his motions 
seemed to show a spirit of fighting,) began jerking out the 
sentences vehemently. 

** Brethering and sistering, I am offen grieved when I pass 
this house, to see its 'lapdated condition. The moss grows in 
tufiTs all over this ruff, and about the eaves, and the wild ivery 
climbs over it the same as if it was a ruinous ole mill or 
distillery. Li times of a storm, I have seen these trees lap 
together over the ruff I Brethering, it don't look right to use 
a house o'the Lord after this fashion — ^it ort to stan' out in the 
18 
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sunshine, and wear a liolj look, as thoagh it was desecrated to 
the Lord instead of being a hiding place for moles and bats 
and hatching birds, and such like Tannin. It looks as thoagh 
we didn't reference our place o'wonhip ; if s too much like 
holding meetin' out in the woods ; * and panting from exhaus- 
tion, he took his seat and wiped his &ce vigorouslj, on a hand- 
kerchief so red that it looked scalding hot. 

^ The groves were God's first temples, brother Charles," 
said the pastor, risings " and if it could be so, it would always 
be a proper place to hold diyuie worship. For my part, I 
look upon this old mossj edifice— draped in vines and em- 
bosomed in trees and shrubbery — as the most beautiful and 
fitting place we could find, in whidi to worship God. It is 
poetical, and the poetical is akin to the spiritual — thej are in- 
separable. I should protest against seeing these walls stripped 
of their wondrouslj beautifiil garb, or that the ax be laid at 
the root of one oi these fiuniliar trees, or that the destructive 
blast should rive one of these old rocks. I love them all, and 
I hope my last sermon may be in this same haunt of the 
lovelj, and natural, and romantic I presume we will have 
to put on a new roof, as this one begins to leak a little ; but 
let us lovingly spare eveiy waving branch of pine that reaches 
out over the house, like a kind hand in benediction and bless- 

* n 

mg." 

All the men expressed their views, and agreed with the 
pastor, except Mr. Charles. 

Mr. Lee, too, did beg the privilege of asking, if clinging 
vines and trailing and drooping branches did not rot the 
weather-boarding and roof, and suggested that it would be 
more saving and protective if the house stood firee &om all 
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Bach useless incumbraaces, out in the warm, drj, glaring sun- 
shine. 

^ Dear brother," said the pastor, ^ I would as wilHnglj hear 
70U call your wife and darling children encumbrances, as these 
summer-loving and breeze-wooing old pines and ivies ;" and 
he laughed cheerily, and looked over towards Mrs* Lee, b«t 
her face wore a hard, gray, stony expression, like a rock. 

The meeting was about ready to be dismissed; so Mr. 
Charles was called upon to make the closing prayer. His 
words were warm and vehement, as though his soul were on 
fire, burning with love to all, and zeal in the good work of the 
Christian. 

Then they sang that sweet hymn, '<Ix>rd, dismiss us with 
thy blessing," the pastor pronounced a loving benedicticm, and 
the meeting closed. 

Mrs. Carter and Cicely Lisle walked home together. 

^ Oh," said Cicely, <' what will poor Ethel say i I am so 
sorry for her ! " 

^ I believe she is a true Christian," said Mrs. Carter, ^ and 
she wiU meekly and kindly receive the tidings. Had you nh^ 
served, Cicely, how much worse her cough is, and how brightly 
the hectic spot glows on either cheek ? She thinks she will 
not stay another winter in the flesh. Her father's family in- 
herited consumption, and I have no doubt she has it I hope 
she may hear of the decision of the church from a friend first, 
that it may be broken to her kindly. 

^ When they reached Mr. Lisle's, Alice and Ella Carter 
and Mattie Loring were all there together, and Alice had sup- 
per waiting. The three girls were inseparable companions. 
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nbout one age — ^foarteen jears — ^half a woman, half a child, or 
on the threshold ^ where the woman and the child meet" 

When Mrs. Lee got home, she rated poor Bridget soundly 
for not having supper readj, and scolded Grace for asking to 
go to the singing school at the Glen schoolhouse, and slapped 
Flora for showing her little hrother the comer flower on mo- 
therms pretty shawL 

^Beally, after all the parscm said about your children being 
incumbrances, Lee, he wasn't much out of the way, if this is 
how they act," she said, when they had sat down to the sup- 
per table, and Flora had spilled her tea. 

^ Oh, wife ! don't .talk so. If it was to please the good 
Lord to take one of them home, you might think of this with 
remorse," said Mr. Lee ; and he thought about her saying at 
church that she lived so near to the Lord, and that she was 
kept from all sin. And the poor man cannot be blamed, if in 
his own mind he contrasted her daily walk and conversation 
with what she had professed at church. 

Ah ! the daily walk and conversation it is that proves a 
Christian. It will speak louder than any protestation t&at can 
be made in language. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Oh, fhe WM duuigtd, 
Am hj the siekiie« of the loiiL 
Upon her tuse there was the tint of gtM, 
The settled shadow of an inward strilh, 
And an unquiet drgopiag of the eye, 
As if its lid was charged with unshed tears. 

Btmh. 



The reed in storms may bow and quiTsr, 
Then rise again. 

Btmm. 

Two HUMORS were flying from lip to lip in Glep Green 
and Wendall. Old ladies Vere tying on their black bomba- 
zine aprons, and arranging the frills that shaded their brown 
foreheads, and pinning their 'kerchiefs down precisely between 
their shoulders, and gadding off among their neighbors to tell 
the news, and glean additional particulars. 

" Poor Jane Rowland's gone clean crazy— dunno any mor^n 
a broomstick," said old Mrs. Watkins to Mrs. Armstrong, the 
poor woman at whose door Jennie had lefl the parcel in the 
night 

" Well, the world is so much the worse off," was the reply, 
^ for if there is a good, kind, pious girl in the world, one who 

(197) 
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liveB religion every daj, it is Jennie Howland. Her father 
sold my man a lame horse, and when he found he was lame, 
the old rascal refused to take him hack ; and when my man 
left the house, feeling real had, that good girl slipped out slyly 
and followed him ; and he said she stood hy him, with her 
little, pale hand holding his'n, and did talk to him like an 
angel. 

** He said he husted right out a-crying, when she told him 
he must forgive her father, and pray for him as though he 
was praying for a good friend, and she thought the Lord 
would hear his prayers and answer 'em. She told him he 
should not he the loser in the end; and when he started home, 
she gave him a puss to give to me and the children, and it 
had over fourteen dollars in it. And ever since then we have 
had gifts slipped to us so slyly that we never knew how we 
got 'em ; hut we could easy guess where they came from." 

« Dew tell !" said Mrs. Watkins, " if that don't heat all 
natur — ^that's livin' out the religion the Bihle teaches. Her 
loss will he univarsally regretted, if she never gets well agin, 
while on the other hand, no one will he sorry to lose Laura 
Whitfield." 

"What of her?" said Mrs. Armstrong, "is she dead or 
crazy?" 

" Hadn't you heam tell of her running off with that for- 
rainer, a Count or Prince or Counters, or whatever he is ?" 
said the old woman. 

'' No, indeed !" said Mrs. Armstrong in surprise. 

" Well, ril just tell ye the long an' short of it then — all I 
know ahout it You see we were out o' tea, and Shuhal he 
hadn't time to go to the store last night, and so I got 'im off 
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bright and airij this moniin', while the batter was cool and 
fldid; and he was in the store and Mr. Whitfield was weigfain' 
out the tea, when old Misb Whitfield come in cryin' with a 
letter in her hand that had be^i found in Laura's room, a sort 
of farewell letter that she had wrote in the night before she 
loped. There was something in it 'bout bein' forgiven and 
all that. Shubal he didn't hear all about it, onlj that Mr. 
Whitfield blamed old Miss Whitfield a good deal, and said 
right oat afore my man, it all come o' her bringin' up her gala 
so fooiiahl J and idly, and 'oouragin' them in readin' noyelsi 
and such like, and I bleve too, it has been the ruin o' many a 
fine gal, tryin' to be like the fine, fal-de-ral ladies they read 
about. Shubal said she did carry on 'mazingly about it, and 
was afraid people would look on it as disgraceful to them, 
hayin' a gal nm off, instead o' being married off 'spectably at 
home by a parson. Itll be apt to bring old Miss Whitfield 
down a little I think," and here the old lady paused and took 
a pinch of snuff. 



^ Jane, Jane I" said Mr. Howland, as he rapped at the door 
of Jennie's room, one afternoon after she had declined eating 
breakfast and dinner. There was no response, and he raised 
the latch and went in. She was sleeping sweetly and soundly. 
The Bible lay on the pillow beside her, and some of the late 
papers were on the stand by the bedside. 

Something closely wrapped in a bit of coarse brown paper, 
lay between the leaves of the Bible. He opened it, and found 
it to be opium. 
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A suspicion crossed his mind that she maj haye taken toe 
much ; and when he found she would not awake, he huniei 
down stairs, and told Mina to make a cup of very strong co^ 
fee, that Jane desired it He carried it up stairs, and, closing 
the door, spoke close down beside her face, and tried to 
waken her ; but the heavj breathings were continued. 

*^ Get up, I saj, and drink this," and he pulled her hand. 
The lips parted as though she essayed to speak, but she slept 
on. ^Jane, JaneT and he drew her up angrily; but her 
head feU to one side, listlessly. ^ Jane I" and he struck her 
smartly on the cheek, and again on the temple. ^Come, 
enough of this V and he slapped her until the red marks of 
his fingers showed plainly on the pale sad face. 

Her eyes opened wide, and glared strangely about her ; but 
as he turned half away to reach for the saucer, the gaze 
grew leaden, and the silken lashes almost swept her cheek ; 
but the stinging slap reviyed her, and frightened, she cowered 
down, and the muscles about her mouth and eyes twitched as 
indicative of spasms. He spoke roughly to her, and she 
drank off the bitter draught in fear, without knowing what it 
was. He sat down by her bedside, never taking his keen 
eyes off her face, expecting the draught to act as an emetic. 
He feared he had tempted her mild, yet strangely resolute 
mind too far, and that she had taken opium to rid herself of 
an existence that was now as night compared to the glorious 
light of day. In a few minutes the coffee had completely 
shook off the effect of the opiate, and she was nervous and ex- 
citable. 

" What did you come here for, father ?" she asked, looking 
sharply into his face with her large, luminous eyes. / 
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^ I wanted jon to eat somethiDgy and came up to ask you, a 
when I found you in such a strange, ,deep sleep. I was 
alaimed, too, when I found thisy" and his eyes shone snakily 
as he held up the paper of opium. 

She reached out her hand for it, but he shook his headi ftsk* 
ing, " What would you do with it ?" 

" Take a little every night I can't sleep since— since— 
father it comforts me physically, as this does spiritually^" and 
she laid her hand on her Bible, ^and I cannot give it up," she 
said earnestly. 

^ Well, you can't have it. It will nun ypur mind and pros- 
trate your bodily powers, and make you as loathsome as the 
inebriate," said he, in a tone that showed gratification in tri- 
umphing oyer his poor child. 

^ Father," and she laid her hand out towards him, ^it must 
be a pleasure to you to torture me. You have kept me dying 
by inches, ever since I can remember, for no reason, unless it 
be that I was not bom a son, to bear your name, and to be 
proud and cold and heartless like yourself. Because I took 
the example of the Saviour for mine, and loved the true and 
honest and poor and lowly-bom, and sympathized with the un- 
fortunate — ^because of this you hate me, and it gluts your soul 
with pleasure to wrong and torture me. I know I am full of 
faults ; but I have had no mother to teach me, to take me by 
the hand and lead me in pleasant places, and seek to make 
me a good and noble woman. 

" You commend yourself highly for giving me a luxurious 
home and ease and plenty. I had rather toil for my support 
by far : I had been happier in doing it. Grod never meant 
any of his creatures should live in idleness, and be pampered 
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while others should 9affer the sore pinchings of poverty and 
want. And because I could not sanction your sentiments, and 
Hve them out, and make my whole life a living lie, jou wreak 
jour vengeance on me, as you would on a dog that had slain 
and devoured the choicest lambs of the flock. 

^ Father, you are unjust in the sight of God and man. I 
would not wrong or expose you if I coiUd. Let it rest be- 
tween yourself and your Maker* Tou are your worst enemy. 
1£ you say so^ I will become a nun in a cloistered convent, 
dead to you, and to all the world ; and it would be removing 
one great cause of trouble out of your way. I have nothing 
to live for ; there are none to love me, none to comfort me. 
Even sleep, which was <mce like a white-winged angel, laden 
with blessings, comes not near me now, but stands off, like a 
gaunt demon, with taunting laughter and f^bes and grimaces." 

^ Is that all you have to say, most dutiful ?" said he, sneer> 
ingly, as he rose to leave. ^ It is painful to listen to insane 
gibberish." 

^ Father, don't take that bit of opium. It is all I have got, 
and there is no rest, no forgetfulness, or escape for me, unless 
I take a little at night,** said Jennie, pleadingly, as she sat up 
in bed. 

" It will destroy jEour health, Jane." v 

^'Health! I have not sufficient now for a puny babe! 
Don't take it ! It is like taking away the staff from a feeble 
old man," and she reached out her hand, piteously crying out, 
but the tall, erect form moved away as stately as though his 
tread was in the halls of Congress, and admiring eyes resting 
enviously upon him. 

His horse was brought out at his command, and he rode to 
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Wendall, where he called on every druggist, and cautioned « 
them against selling opium or laudanum to his unfortunate 
child, whom he averred was insane, and might destroy herself 
if she had the means in her power. 

Afler Mr. Howland had left the house, Mina stole up stairs/ 
and asked Jennie if she might come in. 

^ Oh, you are welcome, most welcome, Mina,*' said Jennie, 
as she crept close up to her bosom, and cried bitterly. 

^ I am so sorry for you. Miss Jennie," said Mina. 

" Sorry for what, girl ? " she asked. 

" Oh, that you Ve — ^you're — crazy — ^poor thing I " she said, 
beginning to cry herself as she caressed Jennie's hair. 

** Are you afraid of me, Mina ? '* 

^ No, Fm not afraid of you, like other folks are. I guess 
you are troubled and grieved and sick, but will soon be well 
again," said the girl soothingly. 

" Yes, I think so ; I feel like I always did, only my heart is 
most broke with trouble," was the reply, for Jennie well knew 
it was of no avail to deny the false accusation ; it would only 
niake the matter worse, and show to the world that a spirit of 
unkindness dwelt between the father and child. 

'^ Let me comb and brush and curl your hair, Jennie," said 
the girl, in a conciliating tone, just as we speak to one with a 
bruised heart — ^tenderly as we touch a harp whose strings are 
broken. 

^ I couldn't eat any dinner to-day, I felt so lonesome and 
bad," said Mina, " but I have made some nice biscuit for you, 
and the kind of cake you like best, and roasted a piece of a 
plump partridge that Mrs. Armstrong sent over just for you, 
and I came up to tell you that you must eat a little, and feel 
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ftrongery and be able to walk out and enjoy this pleasant 

evening." 

The thought of recoyerj was an unpleasant one to Jennie ; 
there were no delicious dreams in the future, such as woo back 
to life the youthful invalid ; no gentle hand to part awaj the 
curtains of the time ^ to come," and let in floods of rosj and 
golden light upon her beautiful but darkened life ; none of 
this ! " 

^ Has there been any bodj here to see me, or inquire after 
mj health, Mina?" said Jennie, while the good girl was ar- 
ranging the tea on the stand, and shaking up the cushions on 
the big chair. 

''Oh, yes, child; Julia Clarke was over here to inquire 
about jou, and she brought jou a lovely boquet of flowers — 
so sweetly arranged, too— ^md I was just putting them in a 
vase with water, to bring up and put on your stand, when 
your father asked who it was that had so neatly fixed those 
flowers ? and when I told him Julia Clarke, he tore them all 
into atoms, and scolded me for taking them from her. I guess 
he don't like Julia very well," said Mina. 

Jennie hid her dissatisfaction by saying the flowers would 
surely have pleased her, and then asked if Mrs. Armstrong 
had been over too. 

" Oh, yes ; two or three times. And Mrs. Lane, and Mrs. 
Loring, and Mrs. Lisle, and Mrs. Carter, and Myra Willis, 
and dear little Alice Lisle, — ^they have all been here to inquire 
how you were getting. Your father said it would be best for 
you not to see any company, that you would be more composed 
if no one intruded upon you, else they would all have come up 
stairs." 
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**! presume it was best,** was the reply, as Jennie sat down 
beside the faithful girl, and partook of the repast prepared hj 
those kind hands. 

** How nicely you did cook the partridge, and how yery 
kind it was of dear Mrs. Armstrong to send it." 

" Oh ! God is very good to give me such considerate friends. 
I have felt for a week or two as if I had none to love me, and 
thought death would be so welcome, but it is very wrong to 
murmur at what is best," and she absolutely smiled in the 
twilight quiet that was stealing over her mind. 

Dear Jennie! she was learning the most precious lesson 
that our lives can learn — the quiet of the heart ! . Learning to 
conquer the evil passions, to hush the wail, and the sigh, and 
smother the burst of grief, and the gush of unrestrained 
emotion ; learning to smile while the heart was breaking — ^to 
look up to God in all the strength of a whole and perfect 
futh, to trust in the Father even as a little child trusts in the 
guiding hand which leads it — Gleaming to walk patiently and 
hopefully onward ; to lifl herself by prayer above the vicissi- 
tudes of a life of trial and probation, into a purer atmosphere, 
one in which all ills and vexations would glance off, leaving 
her unharmed and unscathed. Learning to look upward— rone 
in the graduating class preparing for Heaven. Oh ! it is well 
with those travel-stained and foot-sore and weary ones, when 
they have attained to a membership in that class ! 

There was not one of all Jennie's acquaintance who did not 
credit the report of her being insane. They all knew her to 
be susceptible in the highest degree, enthusiastic, warm-hearted 
and devoted to every high and noble principle. She was very 
studious, and of a delicate organization, not capable of any 
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severe exertion either of mind or body. Ejiowing all this, it 
was easj to believe her mind impaired. 

As soon as Mr. Rowland returned, Mina hurried down 
stairs, and Jennie was lefl alone. She raised her window and 
sat bj it reading, when a troop of school children passed, and 
seeing her looking out, some of th^m started and ran, pulling 
their little brothers and sisters after them, saying in a low 
tone, " Run, run, there's that crazy girl ! " 

^' You, Davy, run I massy ! she'll git out and kill us, I bet," 
said a lank, yellow looking girl of perhaps a dozen summers, 
as she seized a tardy little boy by the collar of his jacket, and 
dragged him, knocking against her bare heels, away from the 
garden gate, through which he was peeping. 

^ Oh ! m go across the fields the next time ! " said a pale 
little girl, as she flung herself panting upon the grass at the 
roadside. 

'^ I am so afraid of crazy people ; one time a crazy woman 
tried to kill my ma with a knife, and she is just as 'fraid that 
Jennie Howland will come up to our house some time, and 
kill her or the baby, while pa is at town and me at school, that 
she stays up stairs some days, with all the lower doors locked 
and bolted." 

*' If I ever meet her," said the lank girl, " and she takes 
afler me, I'll run right towards her, and catch both her hands, 
and hold 'em tight, and holler murder just as loud as I can 
scream!" 

'^Well," said Ora Dewitt, a little, mild, sunshiny-souled 
child, who had rather play in the meadows, and look at the 
blue sky, and watch the golden-edged and fleecy clouds, than 
go to school, ** rU tell aunt Abbie that it'll make me crazy too. 
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sending me to school every day, and making me learn all the 
definitions and comas and geography, and stuffing me so full 
learning that FU be like Jennie Howland, and I guess shell 
be to blame ; " and the little creature nodded her head, gesticu- 
lating, and seemingly well pleased with the new idea, and the 
^)od excuse she had found. 

Jennie saw and heard part of this— enough to make the 
swelling sobs rise ; but she choked them back, as she looked 
up, saying prayerfully, '^ No more pain, no more sickness, and 
no more sorrow ! Bless God that life is but a span long, and 
then Cometh the glorious dawn, and the rest that is not broken, 
but endureth forever!** 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Bat wbim I aaked fat Owe, they took me when 

▲ hallowed mmmtein wvepped Ite verdut heed 

In ehanfeftil drapcxy of woods and flowen 

And dlTeiy itreema, and when thou exat did lor* 

If uflhig to walk, and knd a eetioiiB ear 

To the wild melody of hirde that hung 

Their unharmed dwellings 'mid its woven howen. 

Mu. SiQOUiHir. 



He was a hdng e'en more glorious still ; 

The seal of genius on his hrow was 
Os was a Toice rich as the harp^s deep tluill, 

A large dark ea|^ eye and noble mien. 

Mm. Wubt. 

«Moi:her,'' said Alice Lisle, ^ Mattie and Ella and me 
promiged to meet this afternoon at the poor lonelj grave on 
the hill above the fountain, and fix it up and plant a willow and 
a multifiora on it, and have it all a-bloom bj the time we are 

* ready to buy the tombnstones and ^Mother, are jou sick?" 

Baid the girl, stopping short and going towards her, as Cicely 
sunk in a chair. She shook her head and essayed to speak, 
while Alice hurried and brought her a glass of water. 
^ Is it palpitation of the heart again, mother? ** 
'^Tes, Alice, I came very near fainting, but I feel better 

(208) 
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HOW. It came over me so suddenly. But what were yon 
talking about ? I forget" 

** About we three girls going to the fountain.*^ 

^ Oh, yesy I remember. Well, you shall go. I had rather 
see you notice such a lonely, nameless grave as that is, than Ui 
stand in admiration before the monument of Italian marble 
that was wrought by the hands of artists in far away Italjv 
and brought here at an expense that would haye purchased 
homes for all the poor widows in this country." 

^ Did you ever see the schoolmaster who is buried thei«| 
mother ? " asked Alice. 

*^ Oh, yes ; I went to school one winter to him.^ 

^ Was he a good, kind man ? " 

^ He was a very good man. I remember once it snowed all 
day, and at night it was very difficult for those to get home 
whose parents did not come afler them. I had got about half 
way home when the dri^ made the way almost impassabloi 
and I was sitting resting when the teacher came afler me, say- 
ing he knew the Glen would be drilled deeper than any ot the 
rest of the road, and he had hurried to assist me home. 

*^ He took my hand and helped me along, and I have often 
thought I never could have toiled alone through those piled- 
up drifts, for I was so exhausted, and my breath was almost 
gone. The Christmas evening after that, he took me in a 
sleigh to a lecture over to Irving village. 

^ I was a bashful girl then, not older than you are now, and 

he was so genteel and accomplished, and so entertaining in 

conversation that it was very strange he should prefer mj 

society to that of any of the other girls. He was reading 

14 
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law the snmmer he died,** and Qcelj paased as though the 
•abject was veiy painfuL 

*^ Tell me all about him, mother, the poor stranger. I wish 
Fd been as old as I am now, so I could have taken care of 
him. Mattie said he died a pauper. Did he ?* 

CHcely burst into tears, and leaned her head down on the 
aCand and wept aloud. As quick as thought the remembrance 
eame to Alice's mind of a woman visiting the lonelj graye at 
night, and weeping over it Could it be Cicely? That flood 
of tears revealed the truth. Alice kept her suspicions all her 
life locked in her own heart She only loved and pitied and 
venerated her the more deeply. 

^ Don't cry, mother. I know you loved him just as I loved 
poor Miss Claypoole, who died down at uncle's. Everybody 
loves their teachers, if they are kind and good. Don't tell 
me about him, if you feel bad." 

^ Yes, he died a pauper," resumed Cicely. " He took sick 
at the widow Warren's, and had not the means to pay for 
such attentive care as he needed, and the town did it People 
said the widow was a hai'd nurse, making him wait always 
nntil she had waited upon her children in the mornings, and 
forcing him to take nauseous medicine when he was so very 
iocky and refusing him water, when he pleaded distractedly for 
<mly a half a glass full. 

** I went in to see him one time, while he was raving and 
ealling piteously for water. He would say : 

** * Oh, mother ! I have come home to get a diink of the 
good water from the fountain. How delicious it does look, 
poiurlng down in such a sparkling, crystal stream, and running 
over the mossy brim of the rocky basin, and gurgling along 
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down the hills in such a pretty rilL Mother, give me a hiim- 
ming glass of it, and then let me lay my poor head on your 
bosom, and rest like I did when I was your darling little boy. 
Oh, mother ! it has been a weary, weary way I've wandered, 
since that morning I bade you farewell. But now I've come 
home to drink of the fountain at the door, and drink anew 
fipora the unfailing fountain of your love. Mother, lay your 
hand on my poor forehead,' and he lay quietly as though tliat 
mother in silence was blessing her dear boy. 

** Hien starting up suddenly, he saw me, and begged that I 
would give him a drinL Oh I it was so hard to reAise, and I 
could not look upon that pleading face and out-reached, hand 
without tears, as I told him the doctor had strictly forbidden 
it, and the nurse was even yet more resolute. 

« < Never mind them, Cicely,' he said. ^It is the last favor 
I shall ever ask of you. I shall die anyhow ; and must I die 
madly craving that which God gives us so freely ?* and his 
lips were dry and parched from intense thirst, and there was 
a fire in his eyes, which made them gleam fiercely, as though 
his whole being was in extreme torture. 

« I was a girl then, timid and impressible. Had I been a 
woman, as I am now, I would have given him a drink, had 
the old virago taken my life for it I could not stand the 
pleading, and I went home, weeping, with those piteous cries 
for water, water, ringing in my ears. 

^ His torture grew insupportable, and he raved and gnashed 
his teeth like a maniac, until within a few moments before he 
died, he grew quiet, and seemed to slumber. Then he woke, 
smiling, and said : 

^ ' Who gave me water to drink? Oh I she was so lovely ; 
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and her robes were white and flowing ; and her face was glo- 
riously beautiful ; and the cup was of gold, filled at the fount- 
ain that never fails. How cooling and delicious was the 
draught, and what a wondrous depth oi love was hers, to 
tempt her to come to me, bearing such a blessing ! And now 
let me sleep and rest — ^I am so wearj, so weaiy.' But the 
good angel left him not until he had entered that rest which 
remaineth for the children of God. Poor sufferer ! I cannot 
shake off that remorsefid thought, connected with the last time 
I ever saw him." 

^Oh, mother I what a sad fate his was V* said Alice. ^Did 
he talk much about his mother and home ?" 

^ When he was delirious, he imagined himself at home all 
the time ; and when he had his senses, he was wishing to see 
his mother, and saying as soon as he could ride, he would go 
right to her. All his clothes and books were sold to help pay 
for his boarding and nursing.'' 

In the afternoon the three girls were to meet at the grave. 
It was a kind of trysting place for them, because it was about 
an equal distance from all their homes. 

Alice arrived there first, and was sitting thinking of all her 
mother had been telling her, and of the lonely hearts away in 
that darkened home, where they mourned the fate of the dear 
son and brother. The multifiora lay beside her, with a little 
basket of choice flowers and roots, and a book she had 
brought to lend Ella Carter, that Jennie Howland had given 
her, Moore's ''Loves of the Angels." She sat with her 
head leaning down on her hands, her bonnet lying beside her, 
and her curls, free from band or ribbon, were hanging- about 
her shoulders. The sound <^ footsteps fcdl upon her ear. 
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Thej came nearer and paused. She looked up, and a stranger 
stood by the grave. He touched his hat politely, and she 
sprang to her feet in embarrassment 

^ Praj be seated, Miss,** said he. <^ I am sorry to surprise 
jou in your meditations ; but I was not aware of there being 
any one in this lonely place, until I came near you. I beg 
your pardon for disturbing you, and ask your permission to be 
seated a few moments until I rest myself from climbing these 
wild steeps." 

Alice bowed, and the stranger sat down on the grass at the 
other side of the grave. His manner of speaking reassured 
her, and, forgetting her embarrassment, she sat down again* 
He was a young man of perhaps twenty-eight years, with 
large, dark, hazel eyes and brown hair, tall and straight, with 
a voice of singular sweetness and soilness. 

** I came up from Wendall depot on fbot, and am trying to 
find my way to Mr. Lee's. My native home is in the south, 
and for the sake of a change of climate and my health, I have 
eome north to stay awhile among the old ocean airs, and the 
wild healthful hills of Massachusetts. I am a teacher by 
profession, and shall consider myself veiy fortunate if I can 
secure a school for a few months, here in wild, delightful 
Glen Green,'* said he, in that frank manner which all true, 
warm-hearted southerners have. 

^ Do you live in the Glen, Miss ?* 

^ Yes, in the very heart of it, among its rocks, and sombre 
shades, and waterfalls and dashing brooks," said Alice, her 
eyes sparkling with the gush of poesy that was filling her 
heart, ^and I thank you, sir, for loving and appreciating the 
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plaoe of my naftiyity* It makes me TindictiTe to hear any* 
one speak lightl j of Glen Green." 

^I love with enthusiasm the heaotiful and snUime in na« 
tore* Thej so nnoooscioiislj lead one's thoughts up to God 
and heaven, and purify the soul bj its oommunicm with His 
wonderful works," and the young man's fiice seemed to grow 
seraphic, as he dwelt with rapture on this exalting theme. 

^This is a sweet place to sleep, after life's fitful fever is 
past," said he, as he looked up at the magnificent pines that 
reared high their heads above the sequestered spot, and fiung 
out their waving branches like protective anns over the sane* 
tity of the place. ^Is this the grave of a relative or firiend?" 
he asked. 

. Then Alice, in her simple, child-way, told him all she knew 
about the sleeper beneath the flower-gemmed sod. He sat and 
listened, admiring her simplicity and touching style c^ elo- 
quence, and the tender depth of feeling she betrayed. He, 
the educated man of the world, who had bowed at the peer- 
less shrine of beauty, in gorgeous city parlors, and feasted his 
^es on fair faces in the halls of wealth and fashion, he could 
have bent in admiration to that free child of nature, who was 
unstudied in all the arts and wiles of the world about her. 
He saw, even in those few minutes, more of the wondrous 
womanly beauty he had read of, and dreamed about, as he 
pored over quaint old tales of chivalrous times and the rare 
gems of poetiy, than his surfeited soul had ever hoped to see 
and realize. 

''My school-mates, Mattie and Ella, are to meet me here 
this ailemoon, and we are going to plant a willow and this 

/ 
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miiltiflora, and some posies« Poor man ! he has none else to 
make beautiful his last resting place," said Alice. 

** Why was he buried here ?" asked the stranger. 

*^ Oh ! he loved this old place for its wildness and quieludt 
and solemn beauty, and they buried him here because of that; 
and then they expected his friends would come and take hif 
body to their own family cemetery ; but th^y never camey or 
even answered the letters that were sent them." 

"• How far is it from here to Mr. Lee's ?" he asked, after a 
pause, as he rose to his feet 

^ It is quite in sight, and as the girls have not come yet, I 
will walk down with you as far as to Mr. Lee's orchard, an^ 
show you the house," and Alice tied on her hat and walked by 
his side. 

^ Have you ever had a select school in the Glen ?" be in- 
quired. 

" Nearly every summer since I can remember, sir." 

^ I hope I shall succeed in getting one ; and if I do, we bid 
fair to become friends," said he, with a witching smile. *^ You 
will be one of my pupils, I presume. If you are, what name 
shall I call you ?" 

" Alice — Alice Lisle." 

^ Alice Lisle ! " said he, dreamily ; ^ the name is a sweei 
one, and falls on my ear like a sound I have heard ia my 
dreams. It comes to me like the songs my mother sang to 
me when I was almbst a babe, as though it was bringing to 
memory something I had forgotten! My name is Ernest 
Carrol, Miss Lisle ; and now I do defy any model book of 
etiquette to get up a better form of introduction than this 
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of onn," and he laughed merrilj, and Aliee eould not help haft 
join with him. 

''There b Mr. Lee*s residence^ Mr. Carrol — that laiige 
white cottage among the Lombardj poplan," and she pointed 
down through the Tistas of iq;>pley peach and cherry trees^that 
were covered with poffs of hloom, pink and white and roae- 
redy loading the air ¥dth a delicions perfume, while, above the 
other masses of bloomy verdure, the pear-trees rose, crowned 
Irith snowy blossoms, until they looked like swells of surfl . 

Beautiful ! beautiful ! How strange that every person is 
not a poet ! Strange that sweet scmgs do not well up fixun 
hearts touched and softened and spiritualized by the wondrous 
beauty of this earth-loveliness ! Strange that all are not 
Christians ! that there is one here and one there who never 
bend the knee, or upraise the pleading, grateful hands, or pour 
out from a soul deep-burdened with a sense of gratitude, burn- 
ing tears and broken words I Strange that fair-browed maidens 
can twine wreaths of snow-white roses upon their foreheads, 
and heap their hands full of pure white lilies, and tread their 
careless feet on beds of cream-white violets — and their lips 
and hearts be mute and cold, and no '^ Te Deum ** rise up and 
fill the silent meadows and the green woods with the gush of 
glad song that should be warming their souls ! 

Alice turned and went back to the grave, and reached it 
just as Mattie and Ella did. 

** Have you been here long, Alice ? ** a&Aced Mattie. 

^ An hour, perhaps, but I was not lonesome," and then she 
told the girls about the stranger and all that had passed be- 
tween them. 

** I know he will get the school," said Mattie, '^ for last night 
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I heard unde and Mr. Fhilltps talking, and thej said we'd 
ought to have a select school — that there were plenty of schol- 
ara to make up two schools, and Mr. Phillips said it might be 
held in the old church after thej got the new roof on it, for it 
is so much nearer the centre of the Glen than anj other 
building." 

^ Oh, wouldn't I like to go to school in the dear old church, 
all hid away like a darling old bird's nest as it is ! " said Alice, 
clapping her hands in glee, and ^baking her wealth of curls. 

^ But oh, girls, it hardly seems right to be so happy here, by 
tbds poor man's grave. Oh, I'll tell you what mother told me 
about him. It makes my heart ache every time I think about 
it," and she went on telling all that her mother had told her, of 
his last moments, and of dying in a sweet kind of soothing 
dream, and how the hard old nurse had made him suffer for 
water, and would give her noisy babies drink right before him, 
in ai cool glass, with the sweaty drops trickling down the out- 
side, and looking temptingly delicious. 

Both girls wept freely during the recital, for Alice was im* 
aginative, and in some degree eloquent, and could command 
good and proper language, and she could tell a story in words 
so appropriate, that the dullest incident would look interesting 
after she had told it in her earnest, glowing way, and you had 
watched the play of her features. 

'^ And now let us go to work," she said, after a moment's 
silence ; and she took the mattock in her little hands, and, 
carefully removing the sod, she planted the multiilora while 
little Mattie set out the weeping willow. It had been pruned, 
cut off in the fall, and she had put it in the ground, and it had 
taken root, and was now a growing little shrub that bade fair 
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to make a beautiful tree. Ella set out the flower-rootSi 
watered them, and assisted to replace the broken sod. 

They had just got the work done when Grace Lee caue 
running toward them, with her sun-bonnet pinned doselj about 
her face, to keep the May winds off. 

" What are you doing, girls ? " she called out 

*^ We have been planting some lowers and shrubs on this 
grave," said Ella. 

** Oh, you are a set of sleepy nuns, poking around at soch 
useless work. Likely as not, father^s dapple gray will take 
your posies for a desert after his supper of oats. Girlsy did 
you know about that other grave ? ** and she nodded her head | 

in the direction of the orchard. i 

^ I didn't know of any other," said Alice, with surprise de» ' 
picted in her countenance, as she hurriedly rose to her feet. 

^ We had an old horse by the name of Jolly die, because he 
couldn't breathe any more, and they buried him there, hal^ha! 
)ia ! " and the pretty, plump, but vulgar girl laughed until she 
had to sit down in very weariness. 

" Your originality dates back to some of your old alma- 
nacs, Grace," said Alice, who could not keep from laughing to 
see her so full of merriment Grace ran on up the hill to 
where her father was. 

" She is a coarse hoyden of a creature, always ready to 
laugh or ay," said Ella, "but I like Grace very much after 
all. I could not have been half as good a girl as she is, if I 
had been in her place ; her mother scolds so much, and whips 
for every little thing her children do, and never encourages 
them to do right Many a time I have seen her bring her 
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hard, red hand down on Grace's back, till it would sound likt 
knocking on a barrel full of something." 

** Poor Grace ! you ain't angrj with her, are you, Allic? * 
said the girl, slipping her arm around Alice's waist- 

^ Oh, no ! Poor Grace — she couldn't make me mad at her* 
I am Borry she has no encouragement, and no source firom 
whence to draw comfort and pleasure, like we haye. But I 
do wonder if Mr. Lee would turn his horses into this lot. 
I mean to ask him not to do it, and if he will, I will coax 
father to put a paling round the grave. It wouldn't take 
long, and we have some that were left over paling in the gar- 
den. I will have that done, surely.** 

In a few minutes Grace came back down the hilL She 
stopped and threw herself on the grass to rest and take breath. 

" I was over the hill, getting a dollar of father," she said; 
^ there is a peddler at the house, and I wanted a pair of gloves 
so hsidfJ. had him wait while I ran up to get the money. Al« 
ice, I won't let pa put the horses in this lot ; I was just in fuoi 
honey, trying to scare you." 

^ Grace, did you see a young man who is wanting to engage 
a select school in the Glen?" said Mattie. 

" Yes ; he just started over to Mr. Williams's, as I left the 
house. Oh, but wasn't his a handsome face I Just the kind 
of eyes I love to see — ^large and dark and melting, like I im- 
agine the beautiful Italian girls must have. I hope he may 
get the school ; but I'd be ashamed to go, for Pm such a booby, 
I don't want any body to know that I am so dumb. Well, 
mother's to blame, keeping me at home about every other day 
to 'tend the cross young 'uns; then my mind would get off my 
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bMks, tad rd foiget as fast as Pd leam," and the bealitj 
poated her rosy lips and drew dawn her brows. 

" Don't talk so, Grace, aboai yoar poor, weaiy mother, who 
has to woik so hardy and always has had a fiunilj of httk 
ones to wony her patience," said Alice. 

*^ Oh, bat all ma cares for is to get rich — grasping aii^ all 
the world, as thoagh she expected to take it on her back, ahmg 
with her, like a tortoise does his honse, home, goods, chattels, 
etc; and then if any thing goes wrong, down comes her mall^ 
of a fist on my dear devoted head. I expect I will soon be as 
bald as old grand'ther Williams," and she rattled away, re* 
gardless of the respect she woold probably have felt for her 
mother had she reflected a moment 

** Gracie ! Grade ! " called a stentorian voice, that echoed 
among the hills and deUs like mimic voices in mockery. 

^Oh, it's my darling sweet laik of a mother! I had for- 
gotten. Sir Peddle Wagon must be tired waiting on me," 
and away she flew down the hillside, her white skirts fluttering 
in the wind, until she disappeared in the orchard, and was hid- 
den from sight by the wilderness of bloom. 

^ Poor Grace I If we all go to school together this sum* 
mer, let us love her all we can, and try and make smooth the 
rough comers of her generous nature ; and perhaps, if she 
hears us speaking lovingly and roverently of our mothers 
every time, she may learn to venerate hers,*' said Alice. 

*^ Oh!" said EUa, ''if Pd hear any body speak as lightly of 
my poor ma as she does of hers, I am afi*aid I should be like 
mother Lee — ^I'd want to try my fist on them. I know it 
would not be right, but I could not restrain myself long 
enough to let my hasty temper subside." 
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''What a glorious example was our Saviour! If He was 
reviledy he reviled not again! — ^and when Judas, the false 
wretch, gave him the kiss of hetrajal, he took it meeklj and 
sweetly as though it were a kiss of pure and deep afiPection,'* 
said Mattie, in a low and sorrowful tone of voice, ^ and if we 
always kept Him hefore our minds, and tried to make our lives 
as much like His as possible, surely we would do right, and 
our lives would be a blessing to ourselves and all around us, 
whether friends or foes. Oh, it is a glorious thing to love our 
enemies, and seek to do them all the good we can, and keep 
their spiritual welfare before our eyes, side by side with our 
own!" 

Tiet us three,** said Alice, ''strive to do this; let us 
strengthen each other in every good work, and let us be as a 
cord three-fold strong; ** and the good girl reached out her two 
hands in pledge, and took one of each in hers. ^ Let us be 
united in every good deed, laying hold of every duty incum- 
bent upon us-^let us strive to be cheerful and happy and use- 
ful, and use our influence in making others so ; and may the 
blessing of Gk)d go with us, now and evennore ! " " Amen I " 
said the three united voices earnestly, and, with a kind "good 
night," they separated for their homes. 

Each one went home wiser and better and richer in spirit 
for the visit to that nameless grave I 

And all this came from the influence of good mothers— 
mothers who trained their child^n to live and to die-^taught 
them, in earliest childhood, that God loved the truthful and 
just and upright — and that in living correct and blameli 
livesi death finds us always ready, waitings prepared. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Then ihe eaoM 
To the pure fount of God 
And if athlnt no more. 

Wiuit. 



There la % ttnngth, deep bedded in onr heerta, 
Of whieh we zeek but Uttle, till the shefte of hemi 
HftTe pierced ite fragile dwelling. 

Mm. Haixm. 

^ Oh, do not talk in this way, Ethel," said Julia Clarke ; 
• we have lired bo happy since we came here, I cannot bear 
to think of ever going back to Keene, to th^ dull, empty life I 
have fled from. How sweet is the bread one earns and de- 
serves ;" and with a cheerful countenance she took up her 
embroidery, a dainty white dress sleeve for Alice Lisle. 

^ Julia, when I am gone, I wish you would go back to aunt 
Bradford's ; and even if you prefer teaching, you could make 
their house your home," said Ethel, in a low voice ; ^ for you 
know auntie loves you so, and uncle has no child and is so 
lonesome. Oh, I have much to be grateful for! God has been 
very good to me, and the coming rest will be so sweet ! let me 
be buried in the quiet Glen, down in the comer where the 
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wiUows wave over ground that has neyer been broken ;" and 
the invalid's face brightened, and she looked loveljr, with her 
exultant soul beaming from her eyes and glowing warmlj in 
her cheeks. 

** Don't talk so, Ethel, it grieves me," cried Julia. 

^If your thoughts of the grave, and of heaven, and the 
blessed Saviour, were like mine, Julia, it would not give you 
pain. You are in the world, and its chains are thrown around 
you, and its syren songs charm, and its spell of enchantment 
enslaves you ; and though you love God, and try to live near 
Him, the light and glory, that beameth out from the gates ot 
the celestial city, reaches not to you, for your feet have not 
trod so long a distance as mine, and you are farther away." 

^Oh, £thel, when you die I shall feel as if I had nothing to 
live for, as if my support had been taken away from me and 
my path left dark and cheerless." 

It is only for a little time, and then the re-union will never 
be broken. Oh, death has no sting, . the grave holds nothing 
to weep and mourn over, if we look at the great change with 
the spiritual, instead of the earthly and tear-dimmed eyes." 

Just then Cicely and Alice came in. Alice was §s tall as 
her mother, and had a half woman half child way with her, 
that made her seem very interesting to those who do not ad- 
mire the cultivated, easy, graceful, unblushing woman of the 
world, who has answers prepared and laid away for use, ready 
at a second's warning to pick up and appropriate each in its 
proper place. It is well enough, perhaps, to have stereotyped 
replies and remarks ready made, but we best love the frank, 
unstudied response or avowal, even if it be given with hesi- 
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Umcj, or 60 brokenly that we have to supply the deficienciM 
in our own mind. 

Cicely laid a kiss tenderly upon Ethel's biow, while Alieefs 

was more earnestly and joyously given, because of the buoyant 
spirit of childhood. 

They had been there but a few minutes,. when Mina, Mr. 
Howland's help, came in, with a note from Jennie, saying that 
her father would be absent that day and she would be alone, 
and wished Julia would come and spend the day with her, if 
Ethel was able to spare her. 

<* Tou must go, Julia," said Gcely, "^ I will stay with Ethel 
till you come back." 

^ Mother, couldn't I go too ?" said Alice, ^ you know Jennie 
always loved me, and I believe she would be glad to see me." 

<<0h, no, dear, you know she sent for Julia alone." 

" But, mother, I could stay and read in Mr. Howland's study, 
and time would pass like a dream, until Julia would be ready 
to return. I wouldn't trouble them at all." 

^ Oh, I can't go without her," said Julia. Ethel seconded 
the request, and Alice was to go. 

^ It hardly seems right to watch a chance to visit, while 
Mr. Howland is away — and oh, what, what a gulf is between 
Jennie and her father ! 1 shudder to think of it," said Julia. 

^ It cannot seem to me that Jennie is insane any more than 
I am," said Ethel ; '^ I am afraid it is but the greatness of her 
nature, while his is narrow and cannot measure half of hers, 
and hence he must conclude that the very strength of hers is 
weakness, and its great breadth and depth incomprehensible 
to him, which confirms him in the belief of her insanity. I 
believe such cases have transpired, and will so long as there 
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aie minds towering as the cedars of Lebanon^ and othen 
Btnnted like little warped oaks ; but bless Grod, the time will 
oome when our lofUest aspirations will be sated — ^when mmdfl 
will be appreciated to their fullest worth, and when all things 
will have worked together for good to them that love Grod." 

Just as Julia and Alice had crossed the brook, and were 
walking* down its winding course and gathering bunches of 
wild flowers, to give Jennie, thej met the young man whom 
Alice had seen the daj before at the grave. 

"^h, my little wood-nymph," said he, extending his hand 
with the warm, winning way of the southerners, I shall believe 
you have no home or abiding place, unless it be to nestle at 
night under the drooping lilies, or plumy little pines, and hie 
away with the light of the morning to gather posies and mossol 
and vines, eh ? " and he shook her hand heartily, and laughed 
low and sweet, as the ripple of a joyous rilL 

Alice laughed and blushed, and turning around, introduced 
Julia. 

He shook hands with her, and told Alice he was about to 
become a resident of the Glen, and should hereafter expect to 
be treated by her as one of her neighbors, or at least with the 
respect due her instructor. 

^I am now going to look at the old church in which the 
school is to be held. Is it a pleasant place, Miss Alice, and 
shaUIUkeit?" 

*^ Pleasant I" said Alice, ^ it is the beauty-spot of the Glen. 
A sample of all of nature's most beautiful and sublime crea- 
tions is there — artistically arranged, too. There is more of 
poetry in that sweet dimple of a, nook, Glen Green Church, 
than you have ever read <m one fiur page beHnre ;" and her 
15 
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eyes dilated, and gladness and an uplifting of soul looked oot 
from every feature. 

Julia was smiling at the young enthusiast, who stood with 
one little hand raised, and her curls pushed back from her 
face and forehead, her brown straw hat hanging on her 
shoulders by the knotted ribbon, forgetful that the person be- 
fore her was but the passing acquaintance of a day. * And he 
too — ^he stood, a rapture thrilling his soul that he had never 
felt or known — ^the child-woman was before him, iftid he could 
have knelt, enslaved by the spell she seemed to have flung 
around him. His heart leaped with the same joy that thrills 
iht soul of the artist, when scenery, wild and grand and mar 
jestic, rises up before him, and he exalts in the perfect picture, 
while his skillful hand traces it anew, with a beautiful and 
faithful creative power. 

There was a charm in all she said — a grace in all she did ; 
she seemed a rare flower, that no other place than wild, weird 
Glen Green could have fostered and nourished and nursed 
ndto such a glorious womanhood. 



* I am so glad you came," siud Jennie, meeting the girls at 
the gate, and greeting them warmly, and looking as usual, ex- 
cept that her face was thin and pale, and wore a serener ex- 
pression. 

^ I felt so lonesome to-day, Julia, that I thought you must 
eome over ; and, Alice, you are welcome, welcome," she said, 
9m Alice held up her bright face for a kiss. 

^Mias Jennie," said Alice, ^I came to sit in the quiet study 
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and read, while you and Julia visit in your room. I do so 
love to get among the good books your father ha&— oh, I wish 
my pa had such a library ;" and she ran in at the open door, 
and was flitting hither and thither like a bee in a flower garden. 

Jennie's room was perfectly neat and in order, nothing there 
which spoke of an ill-balanced or disordered mind ; the best 
religious, scientific and poetical books were scattered around ; 
flowers bloomed on the mantle and windows, and the clustering 
vines had been trained to come in and beautify her bower> 
room. 

It was a peculiarity of Jennie's nature to best love white 
flowers, especially lilies, which grew under her care as though 
her presence was sunshine and showers and dews. A vine of 
white morning-glories ran in at the window, and crept over 
the table of books, its snowy bells hanging profusely. A vase 
of fragrant white lilies stood on the table, and a favorite rose- 
shrub, full of white roses and swelling buds, was (m the stand 
by the pillows of the bed, just where the pure white curtains 
were looped back. 

On the snowy counter-pane lay an open volume of Bayard 
Taylor's " Songs of the Orient" 

Julia took out her embroidery and sat by the window. 
From a basket of work, ready cut out into garments, Jennie 
took up a coarse shirt and seated herself on a low stool at 
Julia's feet. 

"Oh I don't sit there, Jennie," said Julia, as she drew a 
chair up beside her. But she only smiled and shook her head 
with a sorrowful look, that gave pain to the sensitive heart of 
Julia. She understood not the mystic meaning of the act or 
the shake of the head. 
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^Whj, Jennie, are 70a taking in sewing to do for the 
neighbors?" said Julia, laughing, ^I know jour father 
wouldn't wear such a shirt as this." 

^ It is for a poor man who toils for his dailj bread, and vrill 
be glad to wear as whole and good a garment as this will be. 
I cannot bear to be idle, or spend my time in a waj which 
will be of no use to anj one : it is wrong and wicked. God 
nerer meant we should drag out our lives uselesi^j, and as 
*" though it was a burden imposed upon us. I think when we 
have nothing to do for ourselves, we should labor for others ; 
and if I were worth millions, I would want to earn and de- 
serve and pay for my bread. It makes life seem sweeter, and 
we feel happier with ourselves and those around us. 

^ Dear Jennie," said Julia, leaning forward, her eyes spark- 
ling beautifully, as she drew the fair face dose to her, and 
kissed it warmly. '^ I love you for such sentiments. There is 
no need that I should toil thus myself. Though I am left an 
orphan, I was adopted into a wealthy family ; but I felt my 
life was utterly useless. I was blessing none, cheering none, 
and not one in all the world was any better because I was 
bom into it. Ethel's life had not been all smooth and pleas- 
ant like mine. Her lot had been to toil and struggle and 
suffer, but not ' to suffer and be strong,' as it is now. 

^ For her sake and mine, too, I gave up all the ease and in- 
dolence and vanity, that enwrapped me ; and we came here, 
and the blessing of an approving Grod rests upon us warmly 
as the golden sunshine rests upon the earth. When I look 
back upon the past years, they seem like a l>lank, seem as 
though I had lived for nothing, like a trail of footsteps on the 
sandy beach, which the waves had passed over and washed 
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out of sight forever. And yet, I could not q)preciate thia 
present blessed Hfe, had I not lived that which is past.** 

** How happ7 we might be together, Julia, if there were 
none to molest us, or make us afraid," said Jennie, and the 
genial sunshine of her heart brdce out into a laugh at the aln 
surd idea of her insanity. Only for a moment though, and 
then she resumed the calm, serene demeanor as she asked a 
question that had been trembling on her lip, like a drop of 
dew on a rose, ready to fall : 

*^ Do you fear me, Julia, or are you not afraid of insane 
people ?^ and she looked steadily into her eyes. 

<< I see nothing to convince me of your insanity^ Your 
room, and clothes, and work, and quiet, happy mind, and rea- 
sonable sentiments, all unite in proving your mental Acuities 
active, healthy and well-balanced," said Julia. 

^ But do not people think me insane ?" 

^ I believe the most of people do, and that jk great many 
fear to meet you ; but all love you, and hope for your recov- 
eiy. Does your father seek medical advice for you, Jennie P' 

^ I do not see him very often ; his business takes him away 
from home a good deal, and I stay in my own room nearly all 
the time. You are aware, from what passed in your presencey 
when my father came after me that afternoon, that he has er- 
roneous views respecting society. He thinks position and 
wealth lifts its members above those who honorably work for 
a livelihood. 

** I cannot agree with him ; and though I have struggled 
against it, I find a barrier has sprung up between us two, the 
only members of the family living. Oh ! it is such a pily, 
Julia, and it makes my heart ache to think of it, and to feel 
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that his displeasure rests upon me — mj poor old fiither, whose 
life has he^n hedged in with burdens and crosses! God 
knows if I could put down this higher dutj, I would be all in 
all to hinu But I must do that which mj Father in heaven 
will approve and bless. Mj sympathies are all with the 
lowlj and poor and erring and struggling and honest; my 
heart rebels at the injustice of society — those who by a 
mere turn of faie have the poor under their control, and they 
must succumb or starve. I cannot coincide with his high 
English ideas of caste. Though he torture me, I will still 
persevere in doing my duty to Grod and humanity,'* and the 
noble girl rose and with her hands tightly interlocked, paced 
across the soft, plushy carpet of her room. Her lips were 
ashy pale, and the blue veins in her forehead were swollen 
and distinctly visible. 

^ Julia," she said, pausing, ^ will you be my friend, if I ever 
need one in whom to trust ? Can you sympathize with me, 
and will you be willing to assist me in case I should need 
your counsel and aid P' 

" So far as is good and right and just, Jennie, I wiU do all 
that lies in my power," and she laid her hand in the little 
open palm before her. 

^ Well, the first favor I have to ask under the new pledge 
is, that you will carry or send a parcel for me to Mr. Arm- 
strong's, a poor family to whom I feel indebted. They live 
across those two .fields to the left of our house. There are 
some things in this that they need. He has a family of six 
children and is a poor renter, and his wife has ill health. 
There is not a day passes in which I do not think of them. 
Perhaps I can get this shirt finished to send with the other 
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things," and she sat down and took up her sewing and went to 
work briskly. 

^ You would be happier, Jennie, to go out into the world, 
as I have done, and earn your living by toil, and be free and 
independent. There would be no thralidom then, binding yoiii 
as there is now," said Julia. 

^ I have no doubt of it, Julia, but I could not leave father, 
even though he should hate me ; for he is all that I have to 
cling to now in this world, and oh, my mother did love him so, 
and he was so kind to her! I must remember he is my father, 
even if not one thought of his and mine are in ham^ony ; and 
I must do all I can for him. It will not be long that I shall 
have to wait for the great rest of heaven. It seems not far 
away ; and then when I come to die it will be sweet to remem* 
her that I have been as kind to him as I could be, and to hactt 
his hand smooth my pillow, and his face bend over me, and hiis 
kindest, forgiving words fall upon my ear. He will love me 
then, and the barrier will be removed, and the gulf will be 
bridged, and his hand will hold mine when I go down into the 
valley of the shadow of death. Oh ! I wish it had been so 
that I would never, never have had to deceive him !" 

Mina served up dinner in the rooiA joining Jennie's. 

When Mr. Howland was gone the hired girl always sat at 
the table with Jennie ; but when he was at home, she waited 
until they had eaten and lefl the room. 

He could with impunity violate the principles of honesty 
and justice, but never would he violate the prim rules laid 
down by society, to keep the distinction between the rich and 
the poor, the aristocrat and the bond-servant 

In the evening when Alice and Julia were getting ready to 
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go homey Afice slid a chair up to the hook-case, and got <» it to 
repkce a volome of Shakspeare on the top shelf, from which 
she had taken it. To pot it just where she had found it, she 
had to take down an old volume ci Bjrron. It was a large 
ho(^ and in reaching it down it fell, and a letter shook oat 
from among the leaves. Jennie picked it up, and was patting 
it hack again, when the superscription cau^t her eje. It was 
directed to herself, and the chirogn^hj was not familiar. 

** Whj, this is an old letter of mine, I see, and it is one I 
have forgotten," said she, as she saw it was mailed in Alhion, 
Michigan. 

After Julia and Alice were gcme, she drew her chair up 
to her. chamber window, and took the letter from her pocket 
lit was the identical one that James HamilUm had written 
her seven long years before, the one her fi&ther had taken 
from the office and read, and never given her. 

Angel of mercy I fold thy white wings tenderly about her, 
fi>r the thorny crown pierces sharply into her temples, and she 
hath much need of love and pity ! 

Her evil star seems to hang low in the horizon now. 

" Oh, what sweet words ! What can this mean ? I never 
saw this precious letter, and yet it has been broken open and 

read. Seven long, hmg years since it was written ! He loved 

« 

me then — does he love me now ? How I have hungered and 
thirsted and panted and prayed for such a letter from him ! 
Oh, God I is it too late?" and the frantic girl wrung her hands 
in agony. How strong she felt then ! Her step was springy 
and light, and every muscle seemed to be a wiry cord, 
stretched to its utmost tension. 

Her mind was made up : she would learn his address and 
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write to him. She put on a dark brown dress and shawl, and 
drew a cape bonnet close about her face, and started down to 
Weudall, although it was quite dusk then. 

bhe went to Mrs. Whitfield's, and as soon as Metta and her 
mother saw her enter the door, her pale, wild face frightened 
them, and screaming, they ran over to the store, and begged 
Mr. Whitfield to go to the house and persuade her to go home 
again. He started to cross the street, when he met her>x)ming 
over. 

^ Hadn't you better go home, Jennie ? it's getting late," said 
he. 

^ I came down to see Mrs. Whitfield," said she, mildly. 
" Why did she leave the room as soon as I came into it ?" 

*^ Why, she is so foolish about crazy people," said he, ^ she 
always gets out of their way." 

^ Does she feel afraid of me ?" said Jennie, her lip quiver- 
ing, as she strove to keep back the tears. 

" Shall I walk home with you, Jane ?" said he, pitying the 
poor girL 

^ Oh, no ; it's not far, and I am not afraid to go alone. I 
wbh to see her only a moment," and she hesitated ; but Mr. 
Whitfield walked to the store, and she followed him. As she 
entered the door, Mrs. Whitfield called out : 

« Oh, Whitfield ! I shall faint ! I shall faint ! Take her 

away, quick !" 

^ I know she will kill us !" screamed Metta, running be- 
hind the counter, and creeping down among kegs of rice and 

tobacco. 

** I know she's after laudanum, father, and you must watch 

her until she goes dear out of town," said Metta. 
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Jennie stood bj the door, crjing softlj* 

^ Has she gone, pa ?^ whined oat Metta. 

** Silence, you great simpleton. She bad more sense th^ 
day she was three years old than yon and your mother both 
have now,** said the incensed husband. 

Blubbering and tears followed this unlooked for outbarst ; 
and Jennie, feeling embarrassed, bade Mr. Whitfield a kind 
^ good evening,^ and left the store. 

** If you will permit me, Jennie, I will see you home safe,** 
he said, as she turned away ; but she thanked him, and de- 
clined the civility. 

Mr. Whitfield was angry, and opening the door, he said, 
''You dunces I go home now, and for humanity's sake, try 
hereafter and treat your superiors with respect ! Shame ! — I 
would rather see you run from a pet lamb than from that noble 
girl. Only think ! to run shrieking over here as though an 
enraged lioness was on your track ! " 

Jennie remembered that Mrs. Barnes was James's sister, 
and she could Icam his correct address from her. She took 
the precaution to gather her bonnet closer about her face, that 
she might not be recognized. She met Mrs. Barnes coming 
out of the gate, and in a low voice she asked for Hamilton's 
address, saying she had a letter to send, and had forgotten the 
correct one. 

Mrs. Barnes told her, and then invited her into the house; 
but Jennie, anxious to pass unknown, excused herself, and 
walked homeward. 

His sister had carelessly remarked, « He is at home with 
mother," and that made her hope he was still unmarried. At 
any rate, married or not, she would write to him. If he was 
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wed, he would then free her from all unjust imputation that he 
might have cast upon her silence — ^if unmarried and free, and 
he loved her still, then would she share his humhle lot with 
him, and in her great joj forget that she had ever drank of 
sorrow's cup. 

Before her head pressed her pillow that night, a long letter 
was written and sealed and directed, readj to send the next 
morning. What a prayer did she pour out that night, before 
she retired ! How eamestlj did she hope that all would be 
well with her, and that the love which had been tendered her 
seven long years before, was still garnered up for her alone ! 
And yet, seven years, long, weary years, might have worked 
wondrous changes! 

It was past one o'clock when she retired that night, and her 
father had not yet returned. In the morning when she rose, 
he was sitting reading, and breakfast was nearly ready. He 
was often absent a day and a night at a time, but always re- 
turned home before daylight. His nocturnal visits were mys- 
terious to Jennie, and caused her many a troubled hour. He 
scrutinized her face closely when she sat down to the table, 
though he said nothing. She had not been down stairs to 
breakfast for several days before ; but now life seemed to have 
new charms, and she moved around with a light step, and the 
great change would show itself in her countenance. She 
meant to tell her father sometime of the new deception she 
had discovered, but the time had not yet come. 

" I think I will walk out this morning, it looks so pleasant, 
and 1 feel as if it would do me good," she said, as she rose 
from the table and walked to the door. The summer dews 
sparkled on every blade of grass, and glistened in the sun- 
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njs, and all natvre looked as tboogh risen £nm a glorkms 
baptism of beant j* 

'^ It is too wet to go oat now, Jane; wait till nearly noon,'* 
said her father, looking at her doadj* 

She knew the mail would close at eight in the morning, and 
the letter must go out in it 

^ It will be so warm then ; now it is so cool and refresh- 
ing 1 ** she replied. 

^One don't need refreshing jnst after waking frvmi sleepP 
said he sneeringlj. 

** Have joa any errand yon want done^-stockings to send 
to some old hag? Or do you have a special errand at the 
druggists ? If you have any such worthy callings to be at* 
tended to^ I am at your service, Miss," and he bowed with 
mock courtesy. 

Poor Jennie ! She was only human. Anger rose np re» 
bellious, in spite of her low ** Peace — be still," and her eyes 
flashed until they looked black, as she said : 

^ My errands are not of a nature in which I have to sneak 
off and spend a day and a night — ^I don't wait for the cover 
of darkness to hide my evfl deeds." 

The words had not died off her lips until she felt a pang of 
remorse, and remembered she was talking to her father; she 
raised her hand to lay on' his arm, and took a step forward to 
Jbend down and kiss him, and ask his forgiveness, when, quick 
as thought, he rose and struck her violently on the breast, and 
she fell to the floor heavily. 

Then he flung her lifeless form across his arm and carried 
her up stairs. 
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As he lifted the pillow to put under her head, the letter she 
had written fell from under it upon the carpet 

He wet her face with camphor, and rubbed her hands; 
and as soon as signs of returning life were Tisible, he took up 
the letter, looked at the superacripticm, and left the room with 
it in his hands. 



^ Mina ! Mina ! " was the low, piteous sound that fell upon 
Mina's ear, as she sat at her breakfast. She sprang up stain, 
and found Jennie lying on the bed, unable to lifl her hands to 
her face to wipe away the blood that stained her lips. The 
good girl wet a towel in the wash-bowl, and washed her &ce ; 
then wet her head and face and hands in camphor, and rubbed 
her gently, as with pallid lips she asked what was the matter? 

^I got such a hard fall— oh! mj breast T' gasped the suf- 
fering girl, with difficulty. 

Mina fixed her comfortably in bed, and said she must be 
bled, and that she would have Mr. Howland go for the 
doctor. 

^ Please, Mina, come close," she whispered, and h^ words 
were broken with the sharp pain in her breast. 

Mina bent her head down low to catch the words, *^ Look 
under — ^my — ^pillow — for a letter — all about the bedstead-s- 
under the stand — ^look — ** she said with effort. 

Mina looked as directed, but could not find it. 

^ Oh I you musU^^d it, Mina. Look again.** And again 
did the girl search under the pillows, and bed, and <m the 
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stand, and under and in the booksi but it was no where to be 
found. 

"Where's fiither, Mina?" 

*^ In the s^ud J, reading." 

** Reading what? a book, or paper? ** 

" He took a letter out of his pocket, and broke the seal and 
sat down to read it, just before I came up here,'' and she began 
to see into the mjsterj. 

"Oh I I do feel so bad^^iina," and the blood steeped her 
lips afresh in crimson ; ana she tried to keep back the tears 
that would flow, as she thought of the crueltj and injustice of 
her father. 

Mina called to Mr. Rowland, but he did not come up. She 
ran down, and in no very pleasant tone told him she was 
afraid Jennie would die, if something was not done imme- 
diatelj. 

" Shall I go for Dr. Hammond ? " said he, looking up from 
the letter he was reading. 

" Why yes ! — ^if you love and pity your poor child, try and 
have something done for her soon. It is not my place, Mr. 
Rowland, to dictate to you in a matter of this kind," and she 
looked sharply at him with wonder and anger in her bright 
black eyes. 

In half an hour good old Dr. Hammond was there, with his 
hand on her wrist, and his lips parted in consternation. 

" She is in a veiy critical situation I Her life hangs as by 
a single thread ! She has by the fall sustained a severe inter- 
nal injury, from which she will never wholly recover ; but 
with extreme caution and attentive nursing, and kept free from 
X excitement, may be able to sit up a litte in a few days." 
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^'Aveiy unfortunate occurrence/' he saidy looking at Mr. 
Howland. who sat in the door. 

^ Jane seeois to have been bom to misfortune," was the re- 
pljy without raising his ejes. 

The doctor prescribed, recommended careful nursing, spoke 
cheerfully to Jennie, and saying he had a patient to visit at 
ten o'clock, and would call again in the afternoon, took his 
leave. 

As he rode off he said to himself, " Strange how she could 
meet with such an injury, and fall without striking on her 
breast." 

" Father, did you find a letter about my bed, addressed to 
James Hamilton ? " said Jennie, in a low voice, as her father 
rose to leave the room. 

" I did, Jane ; but we will waive the subject, and take it up 
some time when you are better able to talk. Who would you 
prefer should be your nurse, to take care of you, while you 
need one ? " 

There was no reply. She was striving to still the tumult 
of grief and madness that rose up in her breast, and to keep 
back the hot tears that filled her eyes. 

"Will you give me the letter, father? No; I do not ask 
you to give it to me, but I demand it." 

" Demand I pooh ! be quiet, as the doctor bid you. Who 
did you say you preferred for a nurse, Jane ?" 

"I don't want any papa! — ^I have nothing to live for. 
I had rather die and put an end to this torture. It is dreadful 
to live unloved and uncared for even by one's nearest relative, 
and Grod knows my friends are become my enemies I I thank 
you, father, but please don't get a nurse. It would be better 
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for jou and me both, that thia accidmU shoold tenaiiiate mj 
poor existence." 

Mr. Howland left the room, and went into the garden, and 
there, among the beautiful flowers, his good angel came to 
him, in the wonderful loveliness of the blooming roses and 
dahlias and petunias ; like disguised angels, ministered to his 
estrange, hard nature, and made his heart for a few momenta aa 
susceptible as a pure maiden's. 

He sat down in a bower at the end of the garden, and 
closed his eyes on all the earth, while the sweet breeiMS 
plajed with his hair, and came to him laden with a rich freight 
of fragrance. There was only one inlet into his cold spirit, 
and that was through the beauty and poetry and perfect love- 
liness of earth. All else seemed harsh and unmeaning and 
inharmonious — so utterly dead in his bosom were all the 
noble impulses that leap to life, and warm and glow and thrill 
the natural affections. 

The climbing roses that covered the arbor, swung in pen- 
dant tassels and sprays before the entrance ; and as he opened 
his eyes and looked upon them, his close thin lips parted in a 
smile, gleeful as a happy babe's, and he laughed strangely 
sweet, as the warm wind tossed and dallied with the flowers, 
and rustled their green leaves. Such a trifling little gleam of 
the merely beautiful in nature could stir up new emotions, 
and give momentary joy, when, alas I his only child, who was 
starving for his love, could not gain entrance into his holiest 
affections, or secure his cooperation in the highest pursuits in 
which she could engage. Alas I for father and child. 

Ailer he had left the room, Jennie lay as silent as the dead, 
thinking what to do— try and live, or try and die. She 
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dxMight of the incident of the preceding daj, the finding of 
the precious letter, and she resolved to do all the kind phj8i« 
cian had reoommended, and recover, so as to be able to write 
a few lines to James as soon as she could sit up in bed. If 
Julia were only there, she could trust her to write to him. 

In two hours the doctor returned,, and as she heard his step 
upon the stairs, her face brightened up, and she said alottd, 
"rildoit.'' 

Her father came in with the doctor. A tenderer expression 
was on his face, and his tread was slow and careful, as though 
he felt he was near one who was on the verge of the grave. 

The doctor cautioned her against excitement, or tijing to 
sit up or turn in bed, and lefl some powders for her to take 
often through the day and night, that she might sleep and 
keep quiet. 

** It will be necessary, Mr. Rowland, that she has a nurse, 
to be in her room all the time, to watch that she does not try 
to move about in bed, and to give the opiates regularly. I 
saw Miss Julia Clarke going home from Mr. Armstrong's, and 
as we came down the lane together, I told her about M^s 
Jennie being so ill ; and ha^ it not been for her sick sister, 
she would have come right over. 

** That's a charming girl, Mr. Rowland. She's a bom lady, 
and is refined and intellectual and accomplished, highly. Jen- 
nie would soon be well if she had such a nurse as Julia. I 
do not wish to be meddlesome, but if you had asked my ad- 
vice, I would tell you to get a good girl, say Myra Willis, to 
stay with Ethel Clarke, and let Julia come here for a few 
days. She is a faithful nurse, and besides can read and sing 
and play and converse— -just the very counterpart of Jennie, 
16 
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there. Miss Jennie don't need medldne as much as she needs 
dieerful oompanicmship and watchfnl care." 

^ I am very willing, doctor, and will send Mina over to 
make the arrangement with Julia. Understand, I do not see* 
ond this idea of jours, that Jane may haye a omipanion, but 
merely a competent nurse. My opinions regarding society 
and its different classes do not hang at loose ends, like yours, 
doctor," and the old English gentleman straightened up his 
head and leaned back in his chair. 

** I know it ! I know it r and the doctor shook his head and 
looked at Jennie, saying, ^ while we are talking of guarding 
against excitement, we must be careful to introduce subjects 
that will not produce it," and he laughed ; but Jennie closed 
her eyes and pretended not to hear or feel any interest in 
what was passing. 

She was delighted that Julia was to be her nurse, and won- 
dered at her father^s willingness to allow her to come ; and 
yet she knew he felt a pride in bringing the beautiful girl into 
his house as a hireling, a nurse, who was to be paid at the 
end of the week, the same as Mina and the stable boy and 
the men who worked on the farm. 

That night Julia came over. She did inquire much about 
the fall that had been so near a fatal one to Jennie, for she 
saw that it gave her pain to talk about it; and she thought 
there might be facts connected with it which she would rather 
conceal. 

She read to Jennie, and played the piano, and sang, and did 
all she could to please her, and keep her quiet J^mie was 
called an acccmiplished pianist ; and Mr. Howland was struck 
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widi wonder when he heard Julia's playing fSur excel Jennie'a 
in point of sweetness and skilL 

^ These apes T he muttered, ^ why can't thej stay in thdr 
own bonnds." 

The next morning early, when Jennie had slept off the 
effects of the last opiate, and felt better, she told Julia about 
the letter she had found, taking special cai« not to criminate 
or blame her father, in the least, and asked her to write as 
she would dictate, and they would send Mina down to the 
office early, that it might go oat in that morning's maiL Julii^ 
was happ7 to have it in h^ power to gratify her friend so 
much, and it was with extreme pleasure she wrote a brief 
letter after Jennie's dictation. 

Mina was dispatched in due tame with it, and told to drop 
it into the office slyly, and on no condition to tell any person 
what her errand was. 

Mr. HowLmd was very shrewd, and he mistrusted that Jen- 
nie would not be thwarted in anything she wished to accom* 
plish ; and as he stood back, looking out of his study window 
that morning, he was not surprised to see Mina slip out with 
her silk apron and shiny gaiters on, and go in the direction of 
WendalL 

What fiend incarnate did possess the hard*hearted wretch, 
none can tell. But he laughed derisively, and whispered, 
'^That girl's will could almost move a mountain," and putting 
on his hat he walked in an opposite direction, until he was 
ont of sight of the house, then turned and took a road that 
led into Wendall. 

He staid in Whitfield's store, untU he saw Mina leave the 
village ; then he hurried over to the office, saying: 
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^ I sent a letter to the office this morning, and n^lected 
putting in the most important item. Is it too much trouble to 
let me have it again ?" _ ' 

''No trouble at all, sir,'' said the official, bowing dbse- 
quiouslj, and returning him the letter. 

He took it, and putting it in his pocket, returned home the 
same waj he had come, no one aware that he had left the 
house. 

And while Jennie was rejoicing that the great burden of 
her soul had gone, like the dove to its ark of rest, and Julia, 
happy in the hope that the light of a glorious daj was about 
to dawn upon her unfortunate friend, he, the wily one, was 
exulting that her plan was frustrated, and that her designs had 
to yield to his shrewder scheming. 

Jennie slowly recovered. Had her father loved her and 
studied to do her good, and make her happy, he could not 
hi^ve promoted her happiness more than to have permitted 
her the society of the winsome and affectionate Julia. 

Ethel was still able to be up nearly all day, but not to 
work. As the springtime ripened into summer, the heat 
grew oppressive, and her strength failed her ; but her spiritual 
strength grew stronger, and the love of the blessed Saviour 
was the one glorious theme on which she dwelt, undl the lus- 
tre of her eyes was heavenly, and the pale rose tint bloomed 
on her sweet face, and made her look radiantly beautifuL 

Oh I there is no beauty like that of a pure spirit, i^arm 
with the love of God, seen through a face that is haggard 
with poverty, or stained with tears, or scarred with disease, 
and seamed with suffering! The poor, homely face is not 
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fleen ; it is a transparent casket in which lies a shining pearl 
of great price. 

Mr. Howland was struck with amazement when he opened 
the letter that he had taken fit)m the office. The penmanship 
gave unmistakable evidence of genius, and of a finished edu- 
cation. He could hardly believe it possible that a woman 
Hke Julia, who toiled for a daily subsistence, had ever stood 
in the same position he occupied in society. 

The language of the letter he knew to be Jennie's — ^frank, 
plam, honest and beautiful, and true to the highest aims of a 
•Dobie womanhood. He was jealous that she dared, to love 
any one more than himself. He had never told her of the 
great change in Hamilton's circumstances ; but he meant to 
as soon as she would recover. 

" I could not desire a better companion for Jane than Julia 
is, if the girl only filled the place in society she is fitted for,** 
thought Mr. Howland. But these honest convictions did not 
abate his stately manner towards her, or lessen his coldness. 
She slept in Jennie's room, and sometimes ate there, but gen- 
earally at the table with Mina and the hired men* She spent 
awhile at home every day with EtheL 

Julia and Mina visited the postoffice regularly, and two 
weeks had elapsed, and still no tidings came fix)m James 
Hamilton. 

Alas I hope deferred maketh the heart sick! 



CHAPTER XXL 

"IMW thee steaa 
With tat a Ibv bitef niamen o*er «hy head, 
And in the oonieanted eourte ef Qod 
Gonftn thj SftTionr^s neme. And they vho marked 
The deep deroCioii end the Ug^ reeoHe 
Of that yonng haJf-Uown bod, did wooAaAa^ adL 
What its taH bloom mnst U." 

The old church abated not from its picturesque appearance 
since the new regulations had been made, and twentj-five 
grown girls and bojs dulj installed in it as pupils. 

Thej entered, with zest into their studies, and all lored their 
teacher, and everj day he blest the fates that had led him to 
this charming retreat. In the childlike simplicity and poetical 
attributes of Alice's nature, he always found something new 
and pleasing. If she missed a day from school, that day would 
drag wearily, and the lessons would be dull and tedious, and 
his usual serenity of mind would be disturbed, if that seat, by 
the far window which was overhung with ivy, was vacant 

He knew he loved that fair face, round which clustered and 
hung the long bright curls, and that her soul was spotless as a 
babe's ; and sometimes in the quiet of his own room at night 
he would lay down the volume he was reading, and close his 
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eyes, and an indefinable jeaming to possess the love of AUoe, 
her first love, would sweep over his soul, and he would rise and 
pace the room and strive to still the wild thought. 

'^ It can not, must not be I" he would saj. ^ She is too purey 
too good to mate with me ! My soul b blackened with — with 
perjury and crime ! Ah, God and the angels call it crime. I 
wrong her even to love her silent presence, and it must not 
be! 

^ With good resolves for the future did I come here into 
this sacred spot. I feel that Glen Green is a sanctuary, and 
all its inhabitants are worshipers. Let me be as they are, and 
let me leave them bearing their love and respect ;" and he 
compressed his lips as though setting a seal on his vow, and 
endeavored thereafter to walk in the narrow path he had 
marked out. 

For a fortnight he kept his resolution bravely, though some- 
times it was shaken if, in Alice*s leaning over his chair to show 
him a problem she could not solve in algebra, her curls touched 
his shoulder or swept past his cheek, or, if by accident her 
little warm hand touched his, then would he wish he dared 
gather back the curls and gaze into her sweet face, or take her 
hand in his and feel the electric thrill that betokened congen- 
iality. 

One Sabbath in the latter part of June, Alice, and Mattiei 
and Ella were baptized into the church of which Mr. Phillips 
was the pastor. It was a touchingly beautiful scene. To 
please Alice and the old parson, the ceremony was not per- 
formed in the house, as was customary. They walked out of 
the church over to the fountain, among the rocks in the dense 
shade of the pines. The people congregated on the bankSf 
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and 00^ both sides of the brook, and on the locks above and 
beside the fountain. The minister offered an earnest prayer, 
and men stood with uncovered heads, and women looking 
down with reverentij ckised ejes, and the little children with 
quiet folded hands. 

Oh, it seemed the blessed angels hovered unseen among the 
tasseled branches of the gentlj waving pines, so deep a solem- 
nity rested upon the assembly 1 

The three girls stood beside the gray-haired old man, all 
dressed in spotless white, without any ornament save a wreath 
of white lilies with glossy leaves and winding stems. 

The rocks just below the gushing stream were large, and 
lay in a rude circular manner so as to form a kind of basia. 
The rim was mossy, over whi<^ the crystal water fell like a 
huge cup over-brimming ; the slanting sunbeams fell between 
the branches in long golden bars of sunshine, into the flowing 
rill that sparkled and skimmered adown its stony channeL 

When the prayer closed and the time had come for the bap- 
tism, the three girls knelt with downcast eyes beside him, while 
the baptismal font, the mossy rock basin, was on his other side. 
/ The shadows of the pines fell full upon them, but a yellow 
beam of sunshine gleamed tremblingly upon the white forehead 
and brown curls of Alice, and as the consecrated water trick- 
eled down her brow and settled in peludd drops upon her bare 
neck and shoulders, and ran down her curls, the sunshine 
seemed to transform it into bright and sparkling gems. 

How etherially beautiful she looked ; and as the old pastor 
with the long grey hair, reverently laid his hand on her brow 
in blessing, the bright drops seemed to be as a crown of jewels 
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oommingling with the lilj-garland, and a radient light seemed 
to shine about her head. 

4 

Ernest Carrol stood leaning with his elbow upon a jutting 
rock, and when the pastor was pronouncing the blessing, the 
tears streamed down his cheeks, and all the holiness of spirit 
which was his, rose up in his soul and bore him above every 
earth-stained thought or desire. 

When the benediction was pronounced, he stepped across to 
where the three girls were, and bowing, with his fine eyes still 
dewey with tears, drew Alice's arm within his own on one side, 
and Ella's on the other. Mattie's home lay in an opposite 
direction, and she went in company with her mother. They 
were all too deeply affected to talk. 

When they came to the green lane that led to Ella's home, 
she turned off, and Ernest and Alice were left alone. 

The glowing picture was still before him, of the baptism, 
and would be all through life, just as perfect as any artist could 
have delineated, while the spirit of poesy had cast a halo of 
loveliness around it that no human power could have given it, 
no child of song could have created out of the beautiful im- 
agery that peopled his mind. 

Alice wore a white vail thrown over her head, the same one 
^ her mother had worn on her bridal morning ; and as Ernest 
looked down at her face when he was speaking, he thought he 
had never seen a vision of such perfect beauty. 

^ Alice," said he, stopping and taking her hand that lay on 
his arm, " the memories of to-day will never, never leave mj 
mind for one hour, while I live I I never saw a maiden look 
so gloriously beautiful as you did and do to-day. I thoughl 
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of an angel crowned with gloiy, when I looked upon jon 
kneeling in that sacred place.** 

^ Please, Ernest, don't talk this way, it will frighten away 
the precious thoughts that had come with soft wings and folded 
themselves in mj breast. My cup is full to-day ; don't take it 
from inj lips and give me to drink of that which hath no 
reality," she said, as if murmuring in a dream. ^ Will jou 
not give me your blessing, too ?" and she bowed her head. 

He laid one of his hands on her fair young brow, and his 
sweet voice was tremulous, as he closed his eyes, and lifting 
the other hand toward Heaven, said, 

^ Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see Grod." 

And he could have gone no farther, for his voice was stifled 
with emotion. 

In a moment he spoke low : ^ Alice, dear Alice, I am not 
worthy to take your little hand in mine ; yours is pure, and 
mine is stained ; your soul is whit^, and mine is sullied ; your 
experience is framed in by these grand old hills, and this 
breadth of blue sky that stretches over Glen Green ; crime, 
and wrong, and wickedness stalk abroad like ravenous beasts, 
but you know it not except through rumor, and then you com- 
prehend it not. Dear Alice ! white, white dove that has never 
left its home-nest ! No sins had you to renounce at the bap- 
tismal font to-day, no nearer could you get to God and the 
angels than you are already P 

** Don't, don't, Ernest ! Would not you, my teacher, my 
fiiend, guard me and help me to be true and good, and live so 
that God would smile upon and bless me ?" said Alice, stop- 
ping and looking fully into his face. 

**^ God l^ows I would, Alice, and that I love you, and you 
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are dearer to me than all the world beside! Mf AJao^Y* ani 
he drew her to his bosom and kissed her white forehead again 
and again, passionately. 

^ Why do 70U love me, Ernest?" she said ; and her dieeks 
were crimsoned with blushes, though she looked up into his 
eyes. 

^ Because you are good and pure, Alice, and innocent, and 
when I am in your presence I feel so secure, and as though the 
light of heaven and the smile of God were beaming upon 
me," said he, earnestly. ^ Do you love me, Alice ?" and hia 
voice was low and sweet, and he bent his head to catch the 
reply. 

*^ I am agitated now, let me be composed-— every thing seems 
so strange and new T and she rubbed her forehead. 

^ Dear child T he said,^ as he drew her arm within his, and 
walked on. 

Cicely had tea waiting out on the cool, vme-covered porch, 
and Mr. Lisle sat reading the Bible. Ernest endeavored to 
make himself very agreeable in conversation with Mr. Lisle, 
and his intimate acquaintance with all phases of society, and 
all the passions of the human heart, contributed largely in 
&voring him. He had a way of winning respect that none 
hut a polished man of the world could have. He would draw 
one's opinions from them, and treat them with the greatest 
consideration and respect Thus making even the shy and 
illiterate man ov woman feel no inferiority in his presence, but 
perfectly at ease and freedom, and on an equality with his 
vastly superior attainments. 

Cicely complained of weariness, and retired early that 
evening. The golden wheat harvest was to be commenced 
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Ae next mornings and Mr. Lisle excnaed himaelf on the pkat 
of needing plenty of resty when his work was so laborious; 
and he too retired early to his chamber. 

Thej had all been sitting <m the porch ; and through the 
dnstering grape-vines that covered the lattice, the moonlight 
gleamed in and fell brokenly upon the floor in bright patches. 

*^ Alice,* said Ernest, seating himself beside her on the 
so&y *^ let my eyes ^est upon whatever they may, or even if I 
dose them, and make all darkness, that picture of to-day is 
before me. I believe it is daguerreotyped in my brain,'* and 
he closed his eyes and leaned down his head until lus beanti* 
fill hair curled upon her shoulder and neck; and then he 
talked as though soliloquizing: 

^ How sweetly did the drooping white lily bells and the 
glossy green leaves nestle among her curls, on her fiur neck 
and blue-veined temples I That ray of golden sunshine was 
both an emblem and a symbol — ah ! and prophetic too. In 
the Glen and in the great upheaving mass of humanity, is she 
like a gleam of sunshine. She is that to me also. Prophet- 
ically, her life will be all sunshine — there must be no shadow, 
no doud — no^ not even of the sLec of a dove's wing! Dear, 
dear Alice 1 Now you are composed, tell me if you love me." 

The child-woman burst into tears, and flung her white anns 
about his neck, and cried on his bosom. 

He hdd her, nestling dose as a frightened bird, to his 
breast, smoothed her curls and hushed her tearful emotion^ 

^ Now tell me, Alice, mjf Alice, do you love me P* 

^ More than I love father or mother or any one on this 
earth, dear Ernest!" and she looked up into his face with 
an innocent, trusting gaze that thrilled to his heart 
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Closer he gathered her in his arms, and kissed her lips and 
cheeks and forehead, and called her his good angel, and hk 
darling, and his light, and his daj-star, and his white dove. 

'' And now let us talk together," she said, seating herseU* 
composedly, with a great, new loYe Ught beaming from her 
eyes and playing about her lips. 

" Ernest," she said, ** is this right? We are only acquaint- 
ances of a month. Are we prudent in loving each other ? 
Tou are one who has seen much of the world, and much of 
life. You are educated ; I am not Oar tastes may be very 
different, though now they seem one. Tou move in so- 
ciety in which I never expect or care to be recognized. I am 
humble, lowly-bom ; and yet it could not be that you would 
dare to wrong me by professions which are not real I be* 
lieve you to be good and pure and sincere, and I am proud of 
you," and she laid her hand in his confidingly. 

^ Alice, I would not wrong your noble soul by breathing 
into your ear one word that was not the language of sincerity 
and truth. You come up to my ideal of a perfect woman'- 
hood now, and you are little more than a child; and oh! if 
such rich promise be now, in your young years, what a har- 
vest will the future bring forth ! My life has not been all 
that it should be. I griev.e to say it to you, best beloved, and 
still I would keep nothing back. I had rather give full con- 
fidence and receive the same in return. Alice, will you be 
mine — ^mine forever in this life? I cannot live without you. 
Your presence is as necessary to my existence as is my breath* 
Do not let me leave Glen Green alone, as I come into it, a 
waif up<m the winds, blown hither and thither, without any 
j^reat purpose, or hope, or aim in Ufe I Gro with me, darliiigi 
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and blesa and dieer and comfort me with jour presence and 
your sweet words. 

^Ohy Alice! it was * good angel who first directed mj 
steps hither. I knew who and what you were, and that joa 
held mj happiness in toot keeping, when I first met joa at 
the grave in the wild woods," and he drew her to his boscwi 
and kissed her glowing cheeks passionately. 

" Dear, dear Ernest I this is so new to be loyed and blessed^ 
I thank Grod that you are mine — all mine ! I will do all I 
can to make you happy. I will live only for you ; wherever 
you go, I will go ; your people shall be my people, and your 
God my God," and she timidly pressed a kiss up<Mi his beauti* 
ful forehead. 

^ How calm you are, Alice. Most women would blush and 
fidnt and murmur indistinct words and be " 

^Be prudes," said Alice, laughing and finishing the sen* 
lence. 

^Just so, darling! mine! my fresh white lily, as pure as 
unsunned snow I" and he held her off, and looked at her face 
until she blushed and released herself; for the deep, tender 
gaze of his eyes was gone, and they sparkled with a penetrar 
ting glow that was not pleasing. 

' They talked of the home that, was to be theirs. He had 
sufficient means to purchase a property in the Glen, which'^he 
pref<»red to taking her away from the home of her childhood, 
and among strangers. 

^ We will call our home Eden, won't we, Allie ?" said he, 
looking tenderly upon the fair creature by his side. 

^ Yes, if you say so, Ernest ; but we will try to make it an 
Eden." 
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^ So we will," he said, '' for merely calling it Eden wouldn't 
make one of it, unless love and goodness combine with beaut/ 
in forming it." 

^ Ernest, I am thinking I will not go to school any more," 
tetnarked Alice. 

" Why ? I won't teach any longer if you don't. Why, 
mine?" 

^ Oh ! I am afraid the scholars will see that you are all the 
world to me, and I don't want them to know it." 

^ Oh I you must go, Alice. I had rather the light of the 
sun should be withdrawn, than the light of your two soil 
eyes." 

She innocently laid her open hands on each side of his face 
and leaned her cheek down to his, in the playful way that 
children caress babes, and laughed at his pretty flattery. 

" Have you ever written poetry, Ernest P' she asked, smil- 
ing, as the metaphor still lingered in her mind. 

^ Yes; I used to write tolerable songs in my younger years. 
It has been a long time since I have tried to write any ; but 
since I came to the Glen, I have been tempted many times. 
To-day I felt the old tide of poesy sweep through my being, 
and every pulse thrilled with rapture, deeper than I ever 
knew before. ' 

'^ Oh, Alice! my day is just dawning now. I thank Grod that 
I came to the Glen, and that I have won you. Mine, mine ! 
Tou will lift my soul into the same sphere with your own, 
and bear it heavenward. You will guide me, and lead my 
wayward feet to walk in the same pleasant way your own 
have always trod. To-morrow evening after school, I will 
come up here and talk with your father and mother, and ask 
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their consent to oar union. And now, Alice, loye, let ns aak 
Grod to smile upon and bless us in our new relation to each 
other, and to nuike us useful in our daj, and a blessing to aU 
about us." 

And thej knelt beside the sofa, one arm encirding her 
waist, their heads bowed in silence a few minutes, when they 
rose and he bade her a tender farewell, and went to his boaid* 
ing house. 

Afler he had gone, and his footsteps died awaj in the little 
graveled walk that led to the gate, Alice sat down in the 
rocker in the moonlight, which wrapped her as in a tissue of 
silvery gauze, and mused on the past few hours. No thought 
of flattery or deception or insincerity, crossed her mind. She 
sat and wept a prayer of gratitude to God for permitting her 
to enjoy such great happiness, the precious gift of being be- 
loved by one noble and gifled and good, and superior to any 
person she, in her little life, had ever known or seen. The 
words of her favorite poet came into her mind. Never be- 
fore had she felt their truth and completeness ; and tears of 
joy bedewed her cheeks as she thought of them : 

I hATe enoui^, oh God ! Mj heart to-night 
BoDf OTcr with its foUiMM of content. 
I ambleMed to orerflowing. 

Thou who look'f t 
Upon my brimming heart this tranquil OTe, 
Knowoat its fUlneaa, as Thou doat the dew, 
Sent to the hidden Tiolet hj Thee ; 
And| aa that flower from ita unseen abode 
Bends its sweet bmth np, dulj, to the sky, 
Chftnging its gift to incense, so, oh God ! 
May the sweet drops that to my humble cup 
Find their fkr way from hearen, send up to Thee 
Vtagianoe at thy thione welcome. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

To thine own mU bt tnH, 
Amd it miut ibUow as the night the day, 
Hioii caast not then be ftlae to maj mui. 



^ Oh 1 this 18 good news, father," said mother Phillips, the 
pastor's wife, as she pushed her glasses up above her brow# 
and wiped her eyes and folded the letter she had been read- 
ing. ^Either to-night or to-morrow; well, I must have 
ever jibing in order, and just as he likes to see and have,'* and 
she laid the letter carefully in the old Bible, and went off to 
the kitdien to tell the girl that dear Frank was coming home 
that evening or the next day, from school, and there must be 
some nice cakes baked, and some pies and puddings nrnde, 
and some &t hens ready to treat him to a chicken pie tot 
dinner. 

^Bl^s my stars I ain't I glad now?'' said the good old 
creature, who had dandled Frank Phillips on her knee when 
he was an in&nt ** The dear boy, may the Lord bless his 
sweet £Btce ! Let me see, mother, how old is the baby now f* 
and she propped both hands up against her round sides^ and 
drew down her brows, and her lips moved while she tried to 
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oount up how maiij years it was since she had the cholera, the 
great era in her tame life, for it was just the summer after 
that she came to live at Mr. Phillips's, and Frank was bom the 
following autumn. 

** Fi^mk will be twenty-one next October," said Mrs. Phfl- 
lips, as she raised a white, folded table-cloth that was spread 
over the bread bowl, and peeped in to see if the dough was 
light enough to mould into loaves. 

*^ Let us have everything our veiy best and nicest now, 
Molly," she said to the woman ; ^ so that his visit will be very 
pleasant to think over when he goes back to school." 

** Oh, my 1 how long before the child will gravitate, mother? 
it does seem so lonesome to have him away fit)m us so much." 

^ Graduate^ is the right word, MoUy ; oh, in just one more 
,yearl" and telling her what to do, she left the kitchen and 
went out into the parlor where Mr. Phillips sat 

The poor widow for whom. the donation party hiid been 
■made at the parsonage three or four years before, had just 
•oome in, and was sitting talking with the parson. 

^ Good morning, Mrs. Wells," said mother Phillips, ^how 
;i6 your health and that of your dear children ? " 

The woman tossed her head with a silly smirk, that made 
her seem repulsive, as she rq>lied to the kind inquiry. 

She wore a new and fashionably small bonnet, trinuned with 
/great side bows of gay lilac ribbon, and a huge bunch of red 
;00ttony flowers on each side of her face. Her neck, brown 
.and skinny and flabby, was bare^— a bow of crimson ribbon 
was pioned on her breast, so that the two fluttering ends stuck 
.4mt like the great, shiny wings of a monster dragon fly, that 
bad just lit on her bosom. A new white ruffled i^ron^ was 
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oonspicnous, and new patent leather shoes, with high heels, 
were more than visible from mider the frayed hem of a gay, 
wide-striped, green and black, delaine dress. She wore one 
hoop, and in sitting down and spreading out, to make the most 
show, her dress was lifled up at the sides, displaying an un- 
hemmed and slit and ravelled-out flannel petticoat, bah! "& 
whited sepulchre filled with dead men's bones, and all un- 
cleanness." 

^ ru tell you, folks, what my arrant is over here," she said, 
twisting her head about as uneasily as though she had not be> 
come accustomed to wearing such a useful appendage. 

^' There's nobody in hearin', I s'pose, but you two," and she 
looked towards the doors. 

Mrs. Phillips shook her head negatively. 

*^ Well, it's purty hard gittin' along, this widder's life, and 
Tve 'duded to forsake it;" and she burst out laughing, show- 
ing her decayed spikelets of teeth disgustingly ; ^ and I can't 
change it, only on conditions, you see, that I bind out my 
children ;" * and here her voice rose higher, and she gesticu- 
lated with both hands. ^ISb has two children, and he wants 
to keep them, and I'm willing, for it's easier gittin' along with 
two than six;" and then she laughed again — ^the inhuman 
mother ! " I want to git rale good places for 'em. Miss Lee 
was sayin' as how may be you'd Hke to have the baby ; she's 
goin' on five years old now, and could pick up chips and do 
sich leetle chores as that" 

^Are you perfectly willing, Mrs. Wells?" said the pastor^s 

* A eanunon oeenxrense, and not almTi amoDg poor widows tlthflr. Wo viitt tt 
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wife^ ejdng her duvplj, wUfo hat ISp ImIT emded wUi 



*< Noy ma'am, I wouldn't do it, enfy' lor the take o'^gHten m 
home; and pr'aps it will he better fer theoB, too^ for it's not 
modi I can do for 'em.* 

** Your oldest children are hoya^ and I should tlmik, with 
pradence and indnstiTy with their help, jon coold easilj make 
a good liTingy besides the joj of having jour dear little ones 
aroand jon, and with joo CTety night," said mother Phillips. 

'^ffe wants me so bad, thoogh,** said the woman. 

*^I will dare to assert it, and the laws of nature will bear 
me ODt in it, Mrs. WeDs, that he does not loye 700. If he 
did, he would delight in making joa happj and in dcnng all 
he coald to promote joor lu^ipiness,'' and here she laid her 
hand on the woman's shoolder. *^If joa are a trae mother 70a 
woold see the selfish, inhmnan monster rotdng on a gibbet 
before jon would forsake your God-given children to cleave 
unto him. He does not even respect jou as a woman, and a 
mother, or he could not make such a heartless request of jou. 
Oh, I almost loathe a woman who can posh awaj her children, 
as though thej were incumbrances, and enter into a second 
marriage, and give her love and care to one who has no chums 
upon her, and let her little nestlings cower down in cold omiers 
of the world, and live unloved lives, and serve in bondage of 
indenture, and be worse off than orphans, because of the 
haunting memorj of being bom into the world bj one who 
sold them for the sake of securing her own ease ! Oh, there 
are such women ! I will not slur the holj name of mother by 
saying there are such mothers, for those women never felt the 
warm pulses thrilled bj the joys of maternity, never glorified 
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God for opening the sweetest foimtain in their beings and eld- 
vatittg their souls to the yeiy blessedness of heaven !* 

** Don't scold the poor woman, mothery** said Mr. Fhillipi^ 
quietly yawning. 

^ Finish your sleep, Allen T stud the incensed wife, as her 
mild blue 6yes glittered with anger; and she paced the floor 
to quell her indignation* 

^ Circumstances alters cases, yon know. Miss Phillips,* said 
the widow, leaning back in her ehair, with perfect composure. 

^ I know if I were a great, stout, flaunting widow like you, 
with only six children, or ten children, or eren twenty children, 
rd never, never part with one of my precious jewels ! Fi 
wear them all on my bosom, bless them. Never let them leave 
me in their young, inexperienced years, and go out into the 
world to be tossed on its cold waves. Tender girls, without a 
moth^s voice, or hand, or heart, or level Promising boys, 
led astray, and learned to break the Sabbath, and curse and 
swear, and never love or fear the God who gave them life! 
Ohf it is dreadM I" and poor Mrs. Phillips could stand it no 
longer, but left the room and went to the kitchen, closing the 
door. 

The widow did not stay long, and then Mrs. Phillips went 
back into the room and sat down near her husband, as thou^ 
waiting for him to speak first. 

« Well, mother,** said he. 

^ Allen, do you think yoo are afiiilhfhl watchman upon the 
tower? Do you think you do all your duty as a minister of 
the gospel?^ said she, smiling. 

^ I don't know, mother ; but I know that I want to do aD 
that I can for the Lord— all the duties that are mine." 
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** Do you think yoa did all jour duty to-da j ?^ 

^ Why yes, I guess so^ MaUie," said he, laughing. ^ You 
don't think it was incumbent upon me to berate the poor, vain, 
ignorant widow, do you ?^ and he drew his aim around her 
neck and looked up into her face n^ishly. 

^ Now if you thou^t she was doing her duty to herself and 
her children, you would be happy and seek the first opportu- 
nity to commend her ; but when she is in error and wronging 
her little ones, you keep silent and withhold all counsel and 
advice. I think you should have talked to her as I did, in- 
stead of me ; only your thoughts should have been softened a 
little, not so harshly spoken — ^the dose should not have been 
so bitter. You'd ought to have taken my part enough, any 
how, to show which side ^ou were on, and to convince the 
shallow-brained creature that the course she is about taking is 
wrong, not commendable in the sight of Grod or man, and that 
her children should be first in her heart" 

^ Oh, mother, she did look so self-complacent and perfectly 
happy that I had not the courage to hold the naked truth up 
before her. I like to see people contented and happy, and in 
love with themselves," said he, laughing. 

^ Oh, Allen, I am afraid if your duty looms up high before 
you, that rather than take hold of it with a determined will, 
you would shut your eyes and w^lk around it and pretend not 
to see it" 

^ Oh, Mattie,' I know I am not firm, and strong, and daring 
enough, and that many times I shrink from doing what my 
oonvictions tell me is right My spirit is more like a sunny- 
hearted woman's than yours is. I could sit and read poetiy, 
and gathi^r flowers, and write sonnets, and wander and meditate 
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in the moon-liglit, and weep over fictitious tales and broken- 
hearted and love-lorn damsels, and dream beside purling 
streams, my ' pensive eyes in fire frenzy rolling/ while you, 
best and truest of women, are better fitted by far to do mj 
work than I am. 

** But, Mattie, you could not have * patience long drawn out/ 
like mine is. You could not stand, year after year, pleading 
with careless sinners to come to Christ. You would weary of 
argument, and pleas, and entreaties, and beseechings, and of 
endeavoring to place the all-important theme before them in 
a better and more convincing light, every time you appeared 
before them, until at last you would be like an angry shephetd 
whose fiock would not be coaxed, or led, or persuaded. You 
would feel like driving them by force." 

Just then a merry burst of laughter startled the twain from 
their pleasant communion, and the sweet face of the boy-stu- 
dent, Frank Phillips, was leaning in at the front door. 

" Why, father, your arm was around ma's neck, and you 
were cooing like a brooding dove," and he laughed heartOy, 
while his mother folded him in her arms, and tears of joy be- 
dewed her face. 

Then his father embraced him with, " Our baby boy T 
^ There was an unexpected connection of trains at Worces- 
ter, which helped me home rather earlier than I had anticipated 
when I sent my letter," he said, apologetically, for he saw his 
mother did not have on her Sunday cap, with the white satin 
ribbons, and the black silk apron and camlM^ic handkerchief. 

"Have I grown, mother, since you saw me?" he aaidi 
stretching himself his very tallest, and his fine eyes sparkling 
with delight to see his dear parents again. 
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'^ Ye^ joo have changed a good deaL That little flowy 
MBStaehe has worked wooden in jour i^pearaaoe, Frank,* 
laid she, lauglung. 

'^ Oh, mother, it didn't come there by chance or accident, 700 
maj be sure. I shaved everj morning, and although it seemed 
for a long time to be h<^ing against hope, tlie reward came at 
kttt I wanted to look like a fieroe Hessian, or a forest bandit^ 
when I came home this time, so you should not reoognixe me ; 
bat it^s a slow crop to cultivate, ain't it, father?" 

'^Oh, Frank, jou needn't talk of disguise! If Td only 
•ae your eyes, I would know you were my son. Your eyes 
are strikingly like your mother's. Hardly as expressive as 
hers were a couple of hours since," and the old pastor laughed 
pleasantly, while his wife made an excuse to see how near tea 
was ready, and went out to the kitchen. 

^ Has ma been excited again, &ther, or has she outgrown 
her burst of oathusiasm?" 

Then Mr. Phillips told all the incident over to Frank, who 
applauded her with laught^ that rang even into the kitchen. 

Molly hurried and put on a clean apron, and went to see 
her *^ baby Frank." She cried right out, when instead of the 
smooth-faced boy, with the round, rosy cheeks and slips of 
light hair parted to one side, she saw a tali, graceful, pale 
young man, with a thin face, and a silky mustache shadowing 
Us finely cut lips ; and his brown hair tossed up into rings and 
cwis and pretty disorder, all over his head. 

^ My little Frank has gone fixnn me forever ! " she sud as 
she sat down and cried, feeling too much embarrassed to greet 
him as usual, with a hearty, noisy kiss. 

^No, no, Molly; my heart is just as young and loTing and 
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fiuthful as ever it was, and it will never change towards you, 
my good nurse. See, I remembered jou/* he said, as he took 
from his pocket a bit of white silk paper, and carefully un- 
rolling it, took out a plain gold ring and fitted it on one of 
her hard, red fingers. 

** Bless jou, darling boy ! " she said, as she looked on the 
bright circlet with tearful eyes, and hurried off to show it to 
mother Phillips. 

On the inside was written, " My faithful nurse, MoUie." 

^ Oh, ain't he so good I " she said to his mother ; ^ that's 
xnor'n father or mother or any my kin ever done for me.'' 

Mrs. Phillips's heart swelled with pride and pleasure, as she 
heard these honest words of praise. 

^ Yes, he is a joy and a blessing to the mother that bore 
him. God heaped great riches upon me, when he gave me 
my darling boy." 

^ How is Jennie Rowland now ? You wrote me that she 
was insane," said Frank, as they sat at tea. 

^ She is slowly recovering from a severe fall at this time. 
The poor girl seems so unfortunate ! " said his mother. 

^ She was one of the sweetest and best little girls I ever 
knew," said Frank, ''and J often wish she was going to school 
among the Cambridge ladies. They are so vain and light and 
fashionable ! The society there is in sore need of some such 
ballast as Jennie would make. Oh, mother, there is nothing 
on earth so very excellent as a good, sensible, truthful, intelli- 
gent woman I Sometimes when I have studied all day, and 
have an hour to spend in the evening, my heart yearns for the 
companionship of an amiable, intellectual woman. I would 
not care if she was as old as a sexagenarian, or as homely as 
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a sphynx, just so I could sit down in ber presence and hear 
her talk, and feel myself drawn into the purer atmosphere that 
seems to surround such a woman like a halo of light. 

«* I believe, father, with all due reverence to the calling, that 
a female such as I speak of, does exert a greater sweep of 
influence, and wider and better, than a minister of the gospcL 
I wish you lived in Cambridge, mother," and his eyes sparkled 
as he looked on her sweet serene countenance ; "you could do 
so much good there." 

« Nonsense, Frank," said she, blushing, "every student 
there who loves his mother would say the same of her, I 
know." 

While they were talking, a neighbor called in, who bore the 
sorrowful intelligence that claims from a distance had come 
against Dr. Hammond, which with debts that he owed about 
Wendall, would more than consume all the property that he 
owned in the village, and all was to be sold soon by the 
sheriff. 

" Can he not redeem it on time, or make some arrange- 
ment with his creditors ? " asked Mr. Phillips. 

" I saw him not three hours ago," said the man, " and heard 
him say that he had been anticipating a crash for a year or 
two, and living in dread of it ; and now that the worst is come, 
he will feel better contented than to live harrassed and troub- 
led all the time, as though he was under a dark cloud through 
the day, and a burden at night, that he could not enjoy a com- 
fortable, peaceful sleep. All that he is grieving about now is, 
that he thinks he is not worth near enough to pay all his debts, 
and he says he has no higher ambition than to live and die an 
honest man. His wife takes on at a dreadful rate ; she says 
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she cannot live and bear the disgrace and shame of being the 
wife of a bankrupt" 

^<If she looks no higher than that, it will be little pity fot 
her,** said Frank. 

^ Such reverses often have a good effect on some people* 
I knew one family who looked back to a like misfortune, as 
the greatest blessing that ever came upon t{iem/' said Mrs. 
Phillips. 

*^ He will never come to want while he has good health, 
and even if he should lose it, he is among friends who love 
him, and those to whom he has endeared himself bj his kind- 
ness as a physician." 

^I will never see Doctor Hammond want for anything 
while we have plenty," and the good woman spoke as she felt. 
^ I presume Mabel's husband is wealthy, and will give him a 

home." 

^ Some of the debts, the heaviest part of them, I believe, 
are of Mabel's contracting," said the neighbor, ^' which makes 
it doubly obligatory upon her to see that now, in their day of 
trouble, they have a home and comfort and plenty." 

Our sketch is no fiction, and the sequel will truthfully tell 
how Mabel repaid her poor old father for the toiling years h% 
sacrificed for her pleasure, and to secure her happiness. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

X fM tliM 'mM tbt Orient^t kSadllnf UooB, 
With mjstlc UliM glimming In thy hand. 

▲ thwMiiid Urtrifld ungtli Im^nKj har, 
DriTing fltr off each thing of dn and guilt | 
And| in tl«ar dxvam and solemn 'Hdon, 
TiBll her of thingi that no groaa ear can haar | 
m oft eonTena with haawnly habitants 
Begins to oast a beam on the outward shape. 

Uxunm, 

A HALF dozen of the school girb had walked up into the 
deepest and shadiest nook above the old church to spend their 
noontime. 

Alice had promised Grace Lee that she would bring her a 
new pattern in embroidery and instruct her in the necessary 
stitches; and she said, '^It is just as easy to JffMi all yon«^ 
girls as one, and those who want to learn must come with us.** 

<< Don't get so engaged in gossiping, girls, that you won't 
hear the bell when the nooning is over," said the teacher as 
they left the house* 

They had gone but a little distance, when Alice remem- 

(268) 
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bered i^e had left her needle and thiml^ ia her bagket^ and 
telling the girls to wait a minute, she ran back to get them. 

The door stood opeaa^ and no one was in the house but 
Eknest, and he sat awaj back on her seat^ with his head lean* 
lug on the de^ If he did hear her, he supposed it to be 
some of the smaller girls, and did not look up. She stood hj 
him a moment, then laying her hand on his head, leaned over 
ttHd whispered ^ Dear £mest T 

^ Alice, dailii^ angel! is it jou? I was dreanulag iji you, 
and your sweet face and sweeter voice were with me in my 
dreams,'' said he, rising and folding her to his bosom, while he 
kissed her passionately. 

** Oh, Alice ! I can hardly bear you out of my sight an 
hour. I feel jealous of every one who has any more of your 
atCentioa than I have. How can you be so calm, Allie? I 
love you madly, passionately, wholly ; and though your eyes 
grow brighter, and your cheek rosy with blushes, you do not 
feel that ardent love burning in your breast that I do. I wish 
you did, darling," and he strained her to his bosom. 

** Ernest, I cannot bear to hear you talk so. I do love yoq, 
bat not madly or passionately, as you say. I love you unre* 
s^redly, and with a devotion that must be guarded, lest I 
make an idol to worship, even as the heathens do. Oh I we 
must not fwget to bless Ood fot all this happmess, and to keep 
our love pure and good and worthy ; for God and the angeb 
see us aU the time," and she took the needle and thimble, and 
started. 

^ Oh, Alice ! my saviour, my all ! how good you are, and 
how much I do owe youP sud he, as he held her to 
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tkieom a momenty then watehed her flit oat of his sight aiiMMq; 
the sombre shadows. 

The girls all gathered aroniid Alice, up among the cooli 
mossj rocks, and she told them how the stitches were taken, 
how maoj threads to pass over, and all the mysteries, just as 
Julia had taught her. 

^I did want to go and have Julia Clarke teach meembroid- 
erj, so bad," said Grace Lee, ^ but mother said she wasn't a 
respectable girl, and I shouldn't go in such company. But 
for my part, I think she is the sweetest and most lady-like girl 
in Glen Green. That's just the way with mother ; she's the 
strangest woman I ever saw," and the poor girl was proceed- 
ing, when Alice whispered something in her ear that made 
her look down and blush, and keep silent 

After the girls had learned the stitch| and were busy taking 
turns in making it, Alice stole off alone ; for now that a new 
and diarmed life had dawned upon her, she loved to be alone 
with her own blissful thoughts. She went down into the deU 
and gathered her hands full of flowers, violets and sweet-wil- 
liams and lilies and wild pinks, and came back to where the 
girls were sitting, and began to arrange them into a boquet 

Ernest Carrol came walking slowly towards them, his hands 
folded behind him, and his head bent down. 

'' If you would learn the mysteries of crochet and embroid- 
ery, Mr. Carrol, I will be happy to instruct you on fair terms," 
said Grace, laughing, and making room beside her for him. 

He sat down, and casually glanced toward Alice. She was 
busily engaged, looking over her gathered lili^ one at a time, 
while a sorrowAil expression was on her countenance. Seem- 
ingly engaged in deep thought, she laid them down carefully, 
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, and sprang down the rocks and was out of sight a few mo* 
. mentSy when she returned with her apron half full of white 
lilies* No one observed her particularly but Ernest, and he 
was studying her face thoughtfully. 

He saw her examine the bell of each flower, until she had 

passed over all of them, and laid them beside her in a heap. 

: She looked at them a moment, then leaned her head on her 

hands and sat silent. When she looked up, the mist of tears 

was in her eyes, and she bent an earnest gaze upon her 

, teacher, as she attempted to smile, and said : 

** Mr. Carrol, did you ever observe that every white lily has 
a stain in it that looks like the touch of a dirty finger? I 
never knew it till now. Qh ! I am so sorry, too I" 

^ I never knew it, Alice,'' said he, rising and sitting down 
near her, and taking up a handful from the heap. 

'^Why need you be so sorry, Al? I'm sure it don't 
harm any person," said Grace Lee, laughing. ^<For my 
. part, I never liked the pale white lily, half as much as I do 
these bright, starry, dazzling wild pinks," continued Grace. 
^ Do put some of them in my hair, Alice. How beautiful 
they are !" 

Alice picked a few of the freshest, and began twining them 
among the flaxen curls, remarking that the contrast was not 
pretty, that scarlet posies suited jet black hair best, like Mat- 
tie Loring's, and that sweet-williams would contrast better ; 
but Grace preferred the crimson, and Alice put them in. 

The girls saw the traces of weeping on her face, and some 
of them thought her very silly to shed tears because the white 
bell of the lily had grown as though it was sullied by an un- 
clean touch. 
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'"Ton are right, Alice,'' said Ernest ^There is a spot in 
every one of them; bat I think all the wild lilies that grow m 
the Glen are not like these," and he tamed a qaick, loTiog 
look towards her, that she comprehended, while not one of 
the girls dreamed of the sweet compliment that had fallen 
from their teacher's lips. 

" There is a vein of poesy in Alice's sensitiye natare that 
lies beyond the sight and understanding of we sterner, more 
practical ones, girls," said he, as he looked apon the drooping 
flowers that lay beside him. ^ Mrs. Hemans, I think it waa, 
who sung : 

** Then u» howtt to porllonflly ftddontd, 
That for them God's touch, alon«, hath gentleiMM 
Bnough to waken and not break their thrilling •tnins." 

The girls all sat around their teacher, each one making a 
wreath to wear that aflemoon, of the flowers that Alice had 
gathered. 

^ Come, Alice, make yours. It will soon be the hour (at 
recitation," said £mest, looking at his watch. 

Alice leaned over the edge of the rock where she was sit- 
ting, and parting away the dry leaves, gathered from among 
the glossy winter-greens a few of the spray-like little vines 
that crept, lowly and unseen, close to the ground, and were 
beautifully dotted over with round, red berries. She fastened 
these in among her heavy curls, and they swept her cheek 
and neck, and the bright berries were like crimson spangles, 
contrasting charmingly with the auburn color of her hair. 

" Oh I these do look lovely !" said Ella Carter. 

* Wasn't her selection a type or expression of meekness?* 
whbpered Mattie to the teacher. 
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He bowed his head in affiniuili<»i| while his ejes were lil^ 
eted apc^ Alice's face with an earnest admiring gaze. 

He sighed and rose, and the ^Is accompanied him to the 
schooL AU that afternoon he would steal oovert glances lA 
his heart's idol, whenever opportunity offi^ed. 

That evening Ernest walked home with Atioe. Her par* 
ents had been fiisdnated by his winning address, and ftank, 
cordial manners ; and on lus promise not to take Alice away 
from the Glen, they had consented to the nuptials. They knew 
that she loved him, and that no one less gifled could ever win 
her for a bride. Cicely thought, though, of' Mrs. PhilHps's 
words in meeting, when Ernest presented Mr. Lisle with % 
ceooimnendaticm from his own native place, signed by lawyefi^^ 
doctors, judges, ministers and professors ; and the werda rang 
in her ears, and good mother Phillips seemed to stand before 
her saying: 

^ No true man will accept of a written recommendation. It 
is a slur on the nobility of nature, who hath ever written 
testimonials on the lip and cheek and brow, and in the eyes 
and mien and voice ; and too often does the written one of 
God belie the falsely penned one of crafly man." 

There was nothing in the demeanor of Ernest that be- 
tokened aught save an upright, moral, good man. But som^ 
times his gaze would waver, and he would turn aside from a 
steady, searching eye, as though he shrank from scrutiny, or 
feared or dreaded it. And yet, he seemed perfectly good and 
noble, and one who was guided by correct principles. 

That evening, as he sat alone with Alice reading from Shel« 
ley's poems, he seemed an archangeL A spiritual beauty lit 
18 
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qp.hU handaome features, and Ifae musical intonation of his 
Toiee was soft and thrilling. 

. Alica kaaod on her hands and wept soAlj, and those teais 
9fere prajers of gratitade and loye to the Father who had 
made her life so beautifuly and bright, and UesL 
.. Her step was still as though she was walking among graresi 
when she rose and sat down on a low stool at his feet, and 
kowed her head upon his knee. He observed the silent deed, 
and his fttielj attuned sensibilities understood the mute ex- 
pression. 

^ We ater, thai m tk$ vsry nahang of «m exaked lo^e^ it a htm 

^^^F ^^^^^^^M^A 4^b4^ ^^^M ^vA A^ A^ft^^M^A ^Mft^^A^^^a ^Ba^^M^atf^ ^MMa.^^rf^aa ^M^a.^^^tf tfw^tf n^a^vs^B^^ ^s 
^^V ^VWV^V^a^WivV^^W^ VvV •• ww^9^f^ wV^^W^v Vflv^vOTPVv ^ap^^^^pPw^wp^^'^BJWy flf^HBn^PV ^w 

ha iHI ipsmaw siit of Umfmi of ktr idoi, htr hdom oJ L 



CHAPIEB XXIV. 

**How eaa ire tTer be th* ibTfei ire ue, 
WItii a nreet aogel littliig in otar lireMts ; 
How ean ire creep eo lowly, when our wiofi 
TremUe aad pleed Ibr freedom.*' 

What smety sweet pictures one will see framed in by a 
window sometimes in the countiy, sometimes in the popoloiiB 
city! 

Snch pictures as would make the fortune of an artist beau^* 
loving, who goes about dreaming and taxing his ideality ior 
images that are beautiful, but cold, and lacking the sofhiess 
and perfection of nature. . 

Such a picture was in the bed-room window as Charles 
Stanton came in from the post-office, one morning, before 
breakfast. 

LitHe Charlie was nearly two years old, and on this morn* 
ing he had crept 19 oa the nde of his crib and was leaning oil 
the window sill, pressing his cheek against the glass and 
patting it with his fat hands. His &ther stopped at the win- 
dow as he came up to the side door, and calling '^ Charlie, 
Charlie T the little fellow clapped his hands and crowed in hia 
' glec^ and strove to reach out to dasp around his &ther^s neck. 

(275) 
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^Oh, my. child, jon are an angel," said Charles, stepping 
back and looking upon him. 

Little Charlie's complexion was that clear rose and lilj that 
betokens health. His eyes large, soft and brown like his 
mother^s. His hair clustered in shining curls — a shade too 
dark for golden — about his white forehead and on his plump 
neck and shoulders. His mouth small, with the reddest, sweet- 
est lips, while his lashes were long, and heayy, and silken. 
His night-gown was white as snow, and fine, and fitted loosely 
as a drapery thrown about his exquisitely moulded limbs. 

^ Kiss papa," said Mr. Stanton, kamng his cheek against 
the window. 

The babe pressed his sweet, moist mouth against the cold 
glass, and drew back petfoUy, because the kiss^gave badk no 
tvaiuithi 

Charles took the child and wrapping him in the nurse's 
shawl went into the parlor, but it was disananged and dreary, 
and he went up to Mabel's room and rapped at the door. 
There was a low response, and he eniered* 

She had been at a ball the night before, and had not been 
in bed more than three boors. Her satin slippers were lying 
tinder the stand ; her beautiM dress fiung over a chair, and 
turned almost wrong side out ; her hose, gloves, fiin, boqoet 
and wreath, all in confusion on the table ; her handsome skirts 
in a heap on the fioor, and th6 whole room in the utmost dis- 
order. Her face looked pale, and brown circles were under 
ber eyes, and her long hair, freed from combs, and pins, and 
ribbons, streamed over the pillow and hung down in wary 
ripples to the fioor. 

And Charles— changea had exmm oirer hioL He had pined 
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fiir the eompankmship of his Ixibe while it was with the niine. 
He was lonelj while Mab^ was mingling with the gayest and 
happiest, amoiig those who were no associates for him ; and 
the old temptation, the wine when it is red, the boon compan- 
ions, th^ social club, mirth anfl hilaritj abroad, gloom and 
quiet at home, had induced his^ to seek those pleasures which 
destroy. His eye had lost its j£leamess, his face was bloated, 
and his form fuller and less gilacefuL Still his practice was a 
lucrative one ; his talents were of a high order, and his fame 
as a successful lawyer was still in its zenith. If he wished to 
be witty, pungent, sarcastic,' and ready in appropriate language^ 
he always indulged in a* glass, and experienced the desired 
result ] 

He had often remonstrated kindly with Mabel on the gay 
and frivolous life she ^as leading, but her love of admiration 
had grown with her years, and it must be ministered to ; k 
was a part of her nature. Charles loved his babe dearly, and 
could easily have been reclaimed had Mabel with a true wifely 
devotion nerved herself to the task, and endeavored to make 
their luxurious home agreeable. It was cold — ^love to her 
husband and babe could have brought lighl^ and warmth, and 
peace therein, but she cared more for reigning the most beau* 
tiful, accomplished, and envied woman in society, than in 
making the '^ home-hearth lovely but to one on earth." 

Charles stood in the bed-room door waiting, with his babe 
in his arms, for Mabel to speak. She opened her eyes slowly 
and closed them again, sayings *^ Take him away, Charles, I 
want to sleep so bad|.:. Go 'way, Dock,'and let poor ma sleep." 

Charles turned an^went away, then coming back again, he 
said; 
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* «I foT^t, Mabel ; here is a letter for you from borne," and 

he laid it on the table. ^ 'Whjf there's a black seal, surelj T 

I * ' 

and he took it up and examined it closely. ^ Yes, it's black, 

Mabely" and he slipped it into her hand. 

She opened her eyes with an effort and closed them agaioi 
and slept on with the ominous letter lying on her bosom. 

As Charles walked down stairs he hugged the babe closer 
to his bosom, and the hot tears filled his eyes. 
' ' ^ My darling child, you loVe me ! Oh, what a comfort you 
will be to poor, lonely pa, when you can talk and walk beside 
me. Gk)d be praised for the gift of my beautiful son V and 
fa6 held him off and lookefd at him, and then convulsivel j 
pressed him to his bosom/and buried his face in the plump 
little neck. As though he understood and sympathized with 
tiim, the babe's arm clung around his neck, and his soft, loving 
eyes looked wonderingly up into his tearful face. 

The nurse took Charlie to dress him, and Mr. Stanton sat 
down alone and partook pf his morning meal 

About eleven o'clock plabel came into Mr. Stanton's office, 
looking sad and dispirit^. She was closQ^y vailed, and a thin 
i^wl of black lace wa^ thrown about her shoulders. 

<' Is there a^y thing the matter, Mabel ?" asked Charles, as 
he sat out a chair. 

She laid the letter in his hand. It bore the intelligence of 
her mother's death, and that h,r &ther was hn,ke-up. not 
worth what would keep him six months, and that his health 
was very feeble, too. 

While he was reading it, Mabel sat leaning her head on her 
hand. 

^ Poor father, do you want to go and visit him and bring' 
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lum home to live with us, Mabel T^ said Charleay with 4aiq^ 
emotion. 

^ I do not know what would be best ; we must think afibift 
it first,'' said she. 

^ Well, whatever is right ; do just as jou think besti** sM 
CharleS) and he drew a chair up to the table where she -sat 

r 

and looked thoughtfullj into her face. 

^ I am glad we went to visit them in the spring, and t^ 
they got to see our baby ; but I wish we could have been thm 
when mother died." 

^ It was the loss of the property, it seems, and thedisgrace and 
the great change that came over them, that caused her death'; 
she was extremely sensitive," said Mabel. ^I knew father 
had debts standing against him, but I never thought of sllok 
disastrous results as bankruptcy and every thing being swefli 
away." 

^ Well, I couldn't have assisted him much, even if he had 
applied to me, for we don't any more than live,"' said Charleff ; 
^ but if he will accept of it,vtbank Grod, we can give him a 
good home with us the rest o^ his life. What, shall we de^ 
Mabel, write to Mm, or shall 1 go for him?" 

^Neither, yet; wait till w^ think about it, and see whatb 
best. But the first thing, to be done, is to go^ into mourtiiiig^ 
I suppose," and she looked down solemnly. 

" Yes, I presume so," was the reply. 

'' Have you money you could spare, — say eighty or a hun- 
dred dollars ? " she asked. 

^I have not more than half that much, and I shall need4i 
if we conclude to go for your father, or send fi>r him," eaid 
Charles, ''and I thmk you had better get aU yoii need on 
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tradit; bat, Mabd, bepradeat; we shall not always haro m 
plenty as we now have, and we should economize a little." 

'^ It is well enough to talk aboat economizkig under anj 
other circumstances ; but due respect to my mother must be 
shown, if we are beggared in the time to come," said Mabel, her 
eyes Hashing resentfully; ^ we can better afford it now, since 
the fall fashions haye not mide their appearance yet, and I 
hare not laid in a supply to be wasted or put aside." 

Had it not looked niggardly and mean, Charles would hare 
remonstrated with her on this subject, and opposed the great 
and unnecessary show attendant upon the customary period of 
mouming^ but he knew it would make him seem in her eyes a 
very tyrant, hard and unfeeling, and he forebore. Charles 
loved his wifis, and her influence led him about just as she 
willed — not as his better conyictions dictated. 

Mabel made eztensiye purchases that afternoon, and when 
Charles came home in t^e evening, the family parlor locked 
more like a fiishionable millinery establishment on the day of 
an opening, than his own neat little home-parlor. 

Two dressmakers were busy cutting and fitting two costly 
dresses, while Mabel was so closely engaged, that she did not 
observe his entrance until he had sat down in a chair near her. 
It was quite twilight, and he did not see that a handful of 
lace and silk trimmings lay in the chair; and was not aware 
of it until Mabel called out sharply, 

** Why, you're on my trimmings, Charles." 

He arose and apologized, and sat down on the end of a 
Uack velvet-cushioned sofa, and took the last Tribune out of 
pocket to xead. 

* Where is the silk thread, Mrs. SUmton?" said one of the 
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dressmidLers — a neat, good-looking mulatto, whom all of ^our 
set " patronized. 

** I do not know, Maiy ; it was on the stand when I saw it 
last," said Mabel, looking about for it. 

^ It is high time the lamp was lighted," said the other milli- 
ner, with an air of authority. * 

" Charles, your paper spread out so by the window, helps to 
naake the room darker," remarked Mabel. 

He folded the paper with a quick, vexed manner, and rose 
to go to the nursery to see his boy, when the missing silk 
thread was found adhering to his clothes, with three or four 
yards of delicate silk fringe that strung across the floor after 
him. 

^ Jis look at dat ! " said the negress, laughing loudly, and 
showing grinning rows of white teeth ; ^ he's tryin' to steal 
things, I b'leve ! " 

^ It's no place for men, pokin' roun' in here, anyhow, " said 
the other one, tossing her head conceitedly. 

Charles went up stairs amid the suppressed giggle of the 
two ; angry enough to turn them both out of doors. His 
turbulent feelings were soon turned into laugh and frolic and 
glee, with his baby, who reached up his pretty white arms as 
soon as Charles entered. 

*< Charlie ! my life ! " said the happy father, catehing him 
up and kissing him joyously. 

When tea was announced, he went down with baby on his 
arm, and took his place at the table. 

** Why dil you bring him down, Charles ? " said his wife. 

** Oh, he is old enough to beg^ to be one ofi^he family— he 
is not much trouble, and I think you andV|^ and the ^k 
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could take care of him, and dbpense with his nurse. I mean 
to buy him a table-chair, and let him eat with us.*" 

^ I cannot do much towards taking care of him, for a few 
days anj how, but I suppose cook would be glad of his com* 
pany." 

^ How much longer must these girls play the mistress in 
our home ? ** asked Charles. 

** Oh, not more than three or four days — we must try and 
stand it that long,^ said Mabel, as a coarse shout of laughter 
from the negress fell upon her ear from the parlor, and made 
her wince visibly. 

^ You would rather I would dismiss the nurse, would yon, 
Charles ? " said Mabel, as he gave the sleepy baby into the 
nurse's care, and went on eating his supper. 

^ Yes, I think it is a needless expense ; and now that the 
child begins to observe and learn, we must commence the 
great work of teaching him correct ideas, and try and make a 
good man of him." 

^ I have no objections, of course, my dear, to give as much 
of my time as I can* spare to the baby ; but you know people 
in our standing always keep a nurse, even if the youngest 
child is five or eight years old ; we must do what is required 
of us, and live up to the demands of society, if we would 
maintain the enviable position we now occupy." 

*^ I don't know that it is enviable, MabeL I don't enjoy lift 
any better than the honest cobbler on the comer, who lives 
down in the basement, almost shut out from the light of heav- 
en. Just as you please, though; but what determination 
have you come to respecting your father? Do you design 
going down to Wendall, or shall I ? or what ? 
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** X have weighed the matter carefblljr, Charles, and now I 

wait your sanction to my decision. I will tell you. . Father i^ 

feeble, and it might be he could not endure the journey. And 

then he is so attached to the place and the people, and they to 

him, that it would be wrong to induce him to leave WendalL 

He has a character there for being a good, honest, upright 

man. It would take him a lifetime to make such a character 

in this place, where he is almost a stranger. I have been 

thinking he could live at Doctor* Harper's. The doctor, and 

fiUher, and Mrs. Harper always agreed on every subject. Wt 

could pay them for boarding, and nursing, and taking care of 

him, and no person about here would be aware of his peculiar 

{circumstances, and all this. What do you think about it» 

dear?" 

** I want you, Mabel, to do what your conscience tells yoa 
is right, and that which will give you perfect peace in all your 
fbture years when you look back upon it But for my own 
part, I would love to have the society of father, and it would 
bless me to minister to his last days, and make them all pleas* 
antness. He would so love baby Charlie, that in having hit 
attention drawn out toward him, he would forget all his afflio* 
tions. And I believe it would have a good influence on m^ 
too. Many a lonely evening would he beguile by his fund of 
information and intelligence, and if out of sight of all fmmer 
as8ociati(Mis his mind would gather strength and cheerfulness^ 
and his would be a green old age, and in the end he would be 
like a sheaf of ripe wheat ready to be gathered into the 
gamer." 

^ But, Charles, it would hare a smons effect on our standing 
if he were brought here. Other lawyers would make capital 
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tf Jty thai « poor, old, broken-down bankrupt was Uving off 
jomf aad he mj &tfaer. Then, 709 know fether. has such aa> 
popohir Ideas respecting society. He thinks one man is as 
good as another, and would not hesitate to shake hands with 
your gioom or barber, or sit down and convene familiarly 
with a cooper, or blacksmith, or tinker; and would be f<M«v^ 
intmding upon our plans and reguhitions, and insisting that I 
dKNild do all my own work, or that Jack, and the cook, and 
nocse, and the black dress-maker, should eat at table with us, 
I shouldn't have a bit of pleasure if he were living with us, 
and you know it would be disgraceful to quarrel or jangle with 
him. I've weighed the matter well, Charles. There's ^ 
Smiths, and the Wiltons, and the Wades, and Appletims, md 
Everetts, what would they say if they knew that my father 
had come to this 1 I never could hold up my head afterwards. 
All the women in town are envious and jealous of me, that I 
live in a style becoming a lady, and dress and keep my servante, 
and every body- knows I've got the best and most gifted law- 
yer in Qaremonte for a husband ;" and she slid her arm around 
his neck, and nestled her face close down beside his ; while 
Oiarles, flattered by the ingenious artfulness, held her to his 
bosom and kissed her beautiful face, and said : 

** It shall be as you say, Mabel. You always seem to have 
my welfiure in view in all you do. I will write to Doctor 
Harper to-morrow, and also to your father. I will tell the 
doctor to gplve him a good home, and he shall be amply reward- 
ed." 

^ Better say a home for the present time, just as though we 
meant to oome to him, or make a better arrangement," sag- 
gested MabeL 
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And so the matter was settled. 

A letter was sent the next day to Doctor Harper, and one 
to Mabers father. 

In a week, or less, a replj came back. It was written bj 
the postmaster, who stated that Doctor Hammond had a stroke 
of paralysis, and had lost the entire use of one-half his body ; 
and that he lay at the village hotel in the care of a careful 
nurse and a skillful physician, but no hopes were entertained 
of his recovery. He further stated that he had put Mr. Stan* 
Um*8 letter in the han^ <^ his fathep-in-law ; and that Doctor 
Harper had moved to his father^s in New York, and as soon 
as he learned his address the letter should be forwarded to 
him. 

^ It does seem to me, Mabel,'' said Charles, ** that your poor 
old father should be with us — ^we are his children, and God 
has blest us with plenty, and we could make him so comforta* 
ble. He is all alone in the world, save us." 

^ I know it," said Mabel, her face white and wfld with heart 
pangs and upbraidings of soul ; ^but oh, it will nevet, never do I 
What would people say ! How my envious enemies wonld 
rejoice and glut themselves on my shame and di^raee I I 
bad rather go and stay awhile with him, and do aU I oonld 
for his comfort. I could go as well as not, for you know it Is 
not &shionable for people in periods of mourning to go out 
into gay society. I could stay awhile, and we eoidd pretend 
that my health was affected with the death of my mother, and 
I had gone to the White Monntabs to reemit my atrengtiu 
111 do that, Charlie, if I can get teady to start in three or 
Ibitf weeks. Tes, TU do that Oh, my poor firther P 
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Fkaxk Philups had beea ooft hanliiig with lus gim snd 
dog^ and liad stored ai the q>riiig by the cabin home of Elhd 
and Jolia to get a drink, when he was startled b j JoUa, whom 
he had never seen befoe, fl jing to the spring with stpitcher 
hi her hand, her fiwe bloodleas, her hair nn&stened bj conb 
or pin, streaming down her shonlderg. 

^Gh ooaBe,qiiickl we are alone and she is dji^gT wen 
die fiantie words that feQ npon his ear. 

He dropped his gon on the bank, and saatchmg die piteber, 
filled it, and hmried to the house. 

£thel was propped op with {ttDows in bed, her cyea dosed, 
her hands Ibtded — it seemed her spirit had flown. Frank w^ 
his handkerchief in cold water and nibbed her &o^ bat her 
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hands would not relax. Thej w«« oold and stiff, and the 

.nails were parple with oongealed blood. 

Julia, weeping and distracted, knelt beside her and held her 

hands, and implored her to. speak. She opened her eyes — the 

..f^oiy of heaven was bursting upon her view. She smiled 

sweetly as the hue of death stole over, her countenance, and 

left the impress of that new and strange beauty which always 

rests npon the features of those who die blest. 

Then her eyes closed forever! The clogged pulses ceasedf 

and she slept the sleep that knows no waking on earth.. 
. Julia £gunted, and for a few moments was forgetful of her 
deep sorrow. 
.Frank was frightened, and bathed her face in cold water 

. and laid her upon a sofa, and when she opened her eyes with 
returning animation he left her, and slipping the pUlows from 

. under £thel, laid her wasted form straight, and spread the 
sheet up over her face in the same tender, silent way that his 

.toother, or any sensitive woman, would have done. / 

■^ We are strangers. Miss Clarke," he said, as he sat down 
beside the sofa and took Julia's hand in his. ^ I am Frank 
Phillips, youngest son of your pastor. I have been absent at 
college ever since you came here, until three days ago I came 
home to spend vacation. My mother had informed me in a 
letter that you sisters lived here. If I have been of any ser- 
vice to you I shall be gratified, and if there is any thing I can 

. do for you in your sorrow I shall do it promptly and willingly. 

. Do you wish me to go for my mother, or shall I not leave you 
alone?" 

Julia looked toward the bed, and saw but the dim outline of 
Ethel's form under the white coverings and burst into tears^ 
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^Oh, mj sister I Mj poor, poor, Ethel I How can I gm 
her up and never see her any more V* and she wrong her 
hands and cried aloud. 

** Tou are tired, and need rest. She is among the angelB 
now, and is receiving the reward of her labors. There ia no 
more pain, or sickness, or sorrow in store for poor EtheL Her 
joumej is over, the goal is reached, the prize is won. Lei vm 
profit by her calm, sweet release^-the death of Ihe Chnstian 
— and let us so live that we, too, may die the death of the 
righteous." 

While he was speaking Alice Lisle came m, smiling^ aeeom* 
panied by her teacher. 

She carried in her hand a little white pitcher of cream, and 
a bunch of bright, fragrant, garden Bowers, whidi she pvt 
upon the table. Her hands dropped down beside her, and the 
smile left her lips bearing with it the ruby tint of health and 
youthful beauty. 

She saw her friend, Frank Phillips, sitting beside Julia with 
a sad face, while Julia was weeping — ^her hair disheveled, and 
her attire flung on in disorder. 

Where was Ethel ? what did this mean ? were the thoughts 
that flitted through her mind. In an instant all was plain to 
her. Ethel was dead I — the white sheet gave the outlines of 
tliat moveless form. 

^ She has gone before,*^ said Frank, mournfully, as Aliee 
flung her arms around Julia, and gathering her closely to her 
bosom wept aloud, saying, ^ Poor Julia ! how I do pity yoo— • 
death has come to her at last" 

Frank and Ernest walked out into the jrard, feeling the scene 
too sacred to be witnessed. Alice came out in a few minutes 
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and requested Frank to go home and tell mother Phillipa to 
come over, and then go for her mother. 

^ I will stay here, to-daj, Ernest, with Julia; poor girl, her 
heart is almost brokejFith grief." 

^ Couldn't you come to school after your mother and the 
other women come P* said he, looking pleadingly upon her. 

*' Oh, I could not study or think of any thing but poor Julia, 
if I did go to school ; and then it would be wrong and selfish 
to seek my own happiness at the expense of another's." 

^ Why, I shall be unhappy if you are not there," was the 
reply, as he looked sternly into her face. 

Alice was pained at the selfishness he exhibited, while her 
grief for Julia was sincerely felt. Ernest walked off slowly, 
after telling her he would go up to her father's after school, 
and that she must be at home. She promised, and then went 
in and began arranging the room, sweeping, dusting and put- 
ting things in order. 

By the time her mother arrived, everything was neat and 
dean and cool ; and she had just made a cup of tea and a bit 
of toast for Julia, who had eaten no breakfjast Cicely's 
sweet words of comfort fell into Julia's heart like balm upon 
a wouiid or water upon drooping flowers. 

In the afternoon mother Phillips persuaded Julia to fie 
down awhile and rest or sleep, while they made arrangements 
for robing Ethel in the fair white dress, which had once beeii 
intended for a bridal robe, and had then been laid away for the 
purpose of a shroud. The collar and pin and gloves had like- 
wise been put away to be worn with the dress. Lest Julia 
should grieve anew, they coaxed her to lie down while they 
dressed Ethel 
19 
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Mn Lisle and his hired man dug the grave in the conier 
of the burying ground, under the willow, the spot she had se- 
lected when she felt that she would die and be buried in the 
Glen. 

Mrs. Carter heard of Ethel s death, and taking Ella with 
her, started to go down to the cabin to stay until the burial 
Mrs. Lee was out in her garden, picking currants to make 
jelly, when they came up, and Mrs. Carter leaned over the 
palings and asked her if she had heard of the death of Ethel 
Clarke. 

'^ Laws I no;** was the reply, as she stept in under the 
shade of the lilacs out of the sunshine, and wiped her stained 
fingers on her apron. ^ When did she die P' 

^ This morning, about an hour after daybreak," was the 
reply. 

^ Was she willing to die ?" asked Mrs. Lee. 

^ Willing and waiting. Oh, she died a Christian— <lied in 
triumph 1" 

^ No, I don't think she died in triumph," said Mrs. Lee. 
** She had nothing to make her triumphant You know she 
wasn't a member of the church." 

^ Not a visible member, in Glen Green, I know, and to the 
shame of the church be it said; but I am sure she was a child 
of Grod. I am as certain of that as I am of my own ex- 
|8tetice; but will you go down with us, Mrs^ Lee ?" siud Mrs. 
Ourier, turning away. 

^ Indeed, I don't care if I do walk down with you, if you 
. will wait till I wash and put on a clean dress and cap. I at> 
ways had a hankering to look at dead folks, and to see how 
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their faces looked, and if thej was nateral and nice-like in 
their shrouds." 

Mrs. Carter was disappointed, for she'd only asked her to 
go, out of compliment, and to change the subject, never dream- 
ing that she reallj would go. 

^ Can't I wa]^ on, mother ?" said Ella, with an ill-concealed 
k)ok of irepulse fowanlS Mrs. Lee. 

^ Yes, £l]a; you can go on," said her mother, as she turned 
in at the gate, and went into the house. 

Mrs. Lee was soon readj. She would not wear her best 
cap, because she said she supposed there would be no person 
there she would care for. As she opened the drawer to take 
out her siUc handkerchief, she called Mrs. Carter to come to 
her. 

^ I just want to show you my treasure," said she, taking out 
a roU of something wrapped in an old piece of clean calico 
apron. 

She unrolled it on the bed, and another wrapping of a strip 
of new gingham was around it She took it off, and a soft 
fine piece of cambric was then to be laid aside. Inside of 
that was a newspaper, tied with a white cord. She untied 
and unrolled it, and the Chinese shawl fiinge hung out silkily 
from the edges of a wrapping of fine, soft paper. 

*^ Just look r she said, carefully unfolding the rare treasure. 
^ Here on one comer is a little dot of a greasy finger mark. 
I am that spited I could cry every time I think of it. The 
first night after it happened I don't believe I slept two 
hours. I blamed John Mortimer for doing it; but he declares 
he didn't Sometimes I think Flora Liodelle must have had 
it out, showing it to some of the little girls who were visiting 
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her; but she denies knowing anjthing aboat it Do you 
know what would take it out, Mrs. Carter ?* 

^ If it was mine, I would spread magnesia on it, and draw 
it out with a warm smoothing ircHi, putting a bit of brown 
paper between it and the iron.** 

^ Weill now, it looks reasonable that I might take it out 
that way. What is magnesia worth a pound, Mrs. Carter ?* 

'< Oh, you wouldn't need a spoonful for that ; and you'd 
get as much as you need of any druggist for nothing, I ex- 
pect" 

^ If I could find out which one of my young'uns did it, I 
would flog them soundly, I tell you," she said, reeling it up 
carefully, just as it was d<»ie before ; and then the women 
started for Julia's. 

^ Poor little ones I Mrs. Lee, I don't beliere in punishing 
children for accidents like that It does no good ; it cannot 
repair the mischief, and only makes your children afraid of 
you, and makes them dread you and love you less. One 
should remember when they were children themsdves, and 
make due allowance for the happy, careless, boisterous spirits 
of their little ones. Every person in the world has to learn 
wisdom from Experience, and it will ccHne soon enough, the 
dear knows." 

^Why, it is right to punish children, Mrs. Garter — as 
much a duty as it is to give them bread. Solomon was the 
wisest man, you know, and he in his great wisdom said, ^spare 
the rod and spoil the child ;* and the Bible, time and again, 
tells us to train up our children right, and not to spoil them 
by too much indulgence," said Mrs. Lee, glaring her coU 
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gray eyes into Mrs. Carter's fiice, with a gase meant to be 
catting. 

^ I can leave nothing much to my £11% when I am called 
away ; but I always meant her childhood should be bright 
with beautiful and pleasant memories to look back upon in 
mature years,*' said Mrs. Garter. 

^ Well, there's a great difference in the natur of children, 
you know. Now, I offen tell Lee I wish it had been my lot 
to have had one as good a girl as your Ella, or as Alice Lisle. 
Neither you nor Cicely Lisle know anything about trouble, in 
bringing up wild, rude romps of careless girls, who don't care 
any more for your feelings than if you were a hired girl in 
the kitchen. My girls ain't loving or affectionate at all ; they 
don't seem to care for or love me one bit. Sometimes I get 
so out of patience I just tell them I wish Pd never been barn, 
and never laid eyes on their saucy fiices." 

^ Well, it does require a vast deal of patience to brii^ up 
children, the dear knows — ^more patience than anything else, 
a quiet, hopeful, christian frame of mind, not upset by vexa- 
tions or soured by sickness or trouble, <me that meets all 
life's crosses cheerfully and willingly, and with an earnest 
faith in Grod, that'in the end all will be welL Mothers have 
little trials that husbands and fathers never feel or appre- 
ciate ; and if women meekly accept and faithfully work out 
their own destinies, they cannot help filling a wider sphere, 
and being better than men are. 

** I think, with a gifled authoress whom I lately read with ^ 
much profit, that ^ the woman who, walking lovingly with God, 
takes up with sincere heart and willing hand her daily tasks 
and trials, multiform, trivial, yet absorbing as they are, telling 
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them off, padentl jy fidtlifidlj, one bj one, as a Gatfaolic Ub 
beads — ah ! how much better are thej to her than prajers; 
who keeps the eyen tenor of her waj amid crosses and disap- 
pointments and slights from those she best loves ; who learns 
to be content with mnch giving and little receiving; who 
makes of everj temptation conquered, of every stormj pas- 
sion hushed to rest, a stepping stone to a higher life ; who 
sees in eveiy sundered heart-tie a new anchor to cast ^ within 
the vai V surelj such a woman is purer, better, more exalted, 
than anj man can be in this life.'" 

Bj this time the women had arrived at the home of £thel 
and Julia. Mrs. Lee had never been there, and probably 
never would have gone, only that she always went to such 
places to see if the corpse looked ^nateral-like." 

Alice came quietly and took her bonnet, and drew the huge 
easy chair up to the window for her, where the cool air was 
wafled in from a bed of flowers that extended the whole 
length of the house. 

Alice was combing and arranging Julia's long, bright hair, 
while Cicely was making a little pillow ready to put under 
Ethel's head when she would be laid in the coffin, and mother 
Phillips was hemming a mourning vail for Julia. 

^ Is she dressed yet ?" said Mrs. Lee, peering over towards 
the end of the room where the snow-white sheets draped the 
form of poor EtheL 

^ Yes ; would you like to look a( her ?" said Cicely, rising 
and laying down her work. 

Mrs. Lee followed her soft steps, and stooped down to see 
the closer and plainer. 

** What dumbfoolery is this, I wonder ?" said she, taking up 
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rudely between her thumb and finger a fall of rich lace thai 
lay over the arms and down below the hands. 

" Poor Ethel !" said Cicely. " Thb was intended f<v her 
wedding dress ; but she was disappointed, and laid it away 
without ever wearing it ; kept it on purpose to be buried in. 
She has on all her bridal apparel, even to the little satin slip- 
pers," and Cicely spoke mournfully, as though she had not ob- 
served the coarse, brutal expression which had dropped from 
Mm. Lee's lips. 

" She wa'n't in her right mind, surely, or she never would 
kave wanted to be buried in such an unchristian way as this 
is," said Mrs. Lee. ^ I say it's a downright shame to bury 

anybody in such costly and fashionably made clothes and 

why, what's this ? Jewelry ! as sure as my name is Lee," 
and she seized hold of the beautiful breastpin, which was 
made in the form of a cross, entwined about with a cypress 
vine. " Take it off, and let me have a good look at it — ^it's so 
^k back here. Really it looks to me as though it was a 
cross; but that couldn't be, because she wasn't a Catholic, was 
she?* 

Cicely shook her head, and was letting the sheets down over 
W softly, when Mrs. Lee asked again to have the pin taken 
off, that she might look at it. 

"It must not be taken off now," said Cicely, in a calm, 
steady voice, while her cheek grew pale with indignation. 

^ She looks very nateral," said Mrs. Lee to mother Phillips, 
wliile she bent her hard gray eyes upon Julia. 

"What was she drest so odd for, Mrs. Phillips?" she con- 
tinued, in a loud whisper, a moment after. 

"I have seen nothing odd or strange about her clothes. It 
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the bast wm j to dispose of her bridal weuv and oonfflder- 
ing all the qirannstapces, I thjnk it yery appropriate and 
itting. Bot if it was 70a or^mey it would be yeiy foolish ; 
as it is, I think it pnqper and meet that it should be so.* 

^ Was she a Catholic, or did she ever hold that waj ? I see 
she has a breas^nn on that is in the farm of a cross." 

^ That is no proof of Gathc^cisnL Our Saviour was crn- 
cified upon a cross, and this emblem alwajs brings to mind 
with force his death and resurrection. She maj have had to 
bear a cross in her life, like manj poor, broken-hearted sensi- 
five women do. We do not know but she did — ^we only know 
she was a meek and lowly Christian, and was an honor to her 
profession," said Mrs. Phillips. 

^ She never made a profession, did she ? " asked Mrs. Lee ; 
^ yon know she was never admitted into the church." 

^ One can make a profession and honor it, and be a child of 
God ; and even if the members of the chnrcii refuse to admit 
them, it makes them none the less Christians ; nor does it 
lessen their responsibilities in the way of example find duty. 
StiU, I believe one's influence is wider and better, and more 
justly appreciated, when, instead of standing isolated and 
alone, as it were, outside of the fold, they are within the pale 
of the church," said mother PhiUips. 

Julia heard every word that Mrs. Phillips had spoken, and 
with a gush of tears she knelt down beside her, and laid her 
head in her lap. 

The olden memories these' words brought up were intensely 
punfuL She remembered how bravely Ethel bore the disap- 
pointment and slight of being refused the hand of fellowship 
and welcomed into Glen Green Church. 
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"Oh! my poor, dear Ethel! She bore that privation so 
meekly and sweetly, and fully believed herself to be unworthy 
to be one among you I — ^to even worship in the old otiurch 
with you, while / knew she was an angel, whom you would 
have loved and been proud of, had you known her true Chris- 
tian meekness of spirit, and heard her warm loving prayers for 
the church ! " said Julia, weeping bitterly, and crying, " Oh, it 
is too late now 1 " 

Mother Phillips held her in her kind arms, and told her 
Ethel was beyond all sorrow of soul now, and soon soothed 
her into quietness. 

While she was talking, Frank came with the carriage to 
take his mother home. The good old lady insisted on taking 
Julia with her to stay all night, but she could not prevail on 
her to go. They all joined in entreaty, and Cicely persuaded 
her to go and stay till evening, and Frank would bring her 
back. She consented to this, and kneeling down beside Ethel, 
kissed her cold white face, and weeping, while she talked to 
her as though the words fell upon an attentive ear, telling her 
where she was going, and that she was coming back in the 
evening, and they would be together one more night. 

Mother Phillips led her jaway, and Frank lifted her into the 
carriage, and they drove slowly to his home. 



] 



CHAPTER XXVL 

AU Ihftt t^fw glow to lin, all gmj, 
Light follj, pMt with youth away, 
But rooted ttood in manhood's hour, 
The weeds of Tiee without their flower 

Scott* 



Ah! woe Is me! 
What ha>Te I dandf where am I lifted! 
How shall I daeoend and perish not? 

Shilir. 



And dreams, in their derelopment hMft breath, 
And tears, and tortures and the touch of Joj ; 
They leare a weight upon one's waking thoughts, 
They become a portion of ouneWes ; they speak 
Ijke sybils of the future. 

Btboh. 

Al: ce's wedding day had been twice appointed and twice 
deferred by Ernest ; and now it was again appointed, and all 
was bustle in the quiet little home of hers. Julia had been 
there ever since the burial of Ethel, and her taste was dailv 
called into requisition in making and arranging Alice's bridal 
attire. It was all to be white — ^pure white, from the wreath 
to the delicate slippers. 

Ernest was in her society every day or evening. There 

(298) 
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was something in his manners that pained the sensitive feel 
ings of Alice — ^it seemed that his confidence in her was of a 
distrustful nature, and the hoding fear cast a shadow on her 
mind, but she strove to forget it, and think the fault was her 
own. With a true and trusting woman, like her, this was 
easilj accomplished. 

**Oh, Alice!" he said one evening, when they were sitting 
together in the little parlor, ^1 know you love me, and that 
I am dearer to you than all the world beside. I have read it 
in the brightness of your beautiful eyes, and in the hightening 
glow that would mantle your cheek when you found my gaze 
fixed upon you, and in a thousand other proofs that you would 
have guarded had you not been an artless girl as you are; and 
yet, Alice, you do not love me as I love you." 

"Oh, Ernest!" was the reply, "you tell me that so ofteni 
and it grieves me more than anything you can say. I will 
prove, by long years of devotion, of watchful, patient, loving 
care, by leaving all I best have loved, for your sake, that my 
affection is rooted in my very life — ^is the most sensitive part 
of my being. Already I have given much proof, in giving 
up father and mother and home, to follow and share your 
fortunes, whether they be adverse or prosperous. I do this 
willingly, freely, gladly ; I have my reward in being with you 
and being beloved.*' 

"Alice!" and the enemy of souls prompted him, and for 
shame he drew her head close to his bosom, that she might 
not look into his face ; " Alice, listen to me : If I should re- 
quire it as a proof of your love, would you go with me to a 
beautiful, quiet spot, on the boundless, flower-gemmed prairie? 
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or to some pleasant dell among the wild old hills of Pennsjl- 
Tania? where, ^part from the husj world, we would be all in 
all to eaeh other ? Tour precious influence would make of me 
whatever you willed or chose — ^without you I should be a waif 
in the world, tossed about like drifl-wood on the sea. If you 
love me wholly, unreservedly, you would do this — ^would you?" 

^ Yes, if you thought it best, and that you could do better 
and be happier than to live in the Glen, I would freely con- 
sent," was her reply. 

There was no glad, soulful answer, no grateful expression 
in return. He drew a long breath and was silent for a mo- 
ment, then he spoke : 

'^ Last evening, when we stood by the gush of water that 
the old fountain pours into the rock-basin, we clasped our 
bands together in the flow, and vowed, after the manner of the 
Scottish lovers, to live for each other. I felt, when I looked 
upward into the deep blue over my head, that €rod and the 
angels witnessed our betrothal, and looked upon us as one in 
heart, united as sacredly as though the man of God had filled 
the cold, unmeaning requirements of the law, and pronounced 
us one. 

** Alice, you are mine now, mine as much as you will be 
after we have plighted fiiith at the altar, and in the presence 
of many witnesses. Do you believe me ? " and he laid his 
hand firmly on her shoulder, as if he would dare her to ven- 
ture a different opinion. 

Her head turned uneasOy, as though a troubled thought was 
seething in her poor brain ; she held her breath, as if essaying 
to speak. 
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He hung upon every motion of hers, and his respiration 
came and went hearilj. 

" Do you beliere me, Alice ? ** he repeated. 

^ I know I am yours in betrothal ; but, Ernest, tins is a 
new and beautiful thought ; I want to think about it ; ** and 
her mind reverted to the marriage in the shade of the pines at 
the twilight hour, beside the fountain, with no witnesses save 
Grod and his escortal of angels. Ernest's soft, glowing words, 
had made of it a glorious picture, and it lay in her impulsiTe, 
imi^native, poetical mind, just as he desired it should. 

** Did this thought never occur to you before, AHce ? ^ he 
asked. 

^ Never,^ was the reply ; and she looked down thoughtifuHy 
and drew her brows, and then she closed her eyes as though 
a new and intensely painful idea filled h^ mind* He scruti- 
nized her narrowly. 

^'Dq you love me, Alice?" and he looked into her &ee, 
while an expression, almost of severity, gleamed coldly &om 
his own. 

She started, half in fear, and reaching up her arms, said, 
^ Dear Ernest ! ** as she sofUy drew his face down to hers, and 
kissed his forehead, as we have seen a timid child kiss its 
mother, whom it feared it had offended. 

He rose quickly, as though stung by the sweet expression 
of her love, and stood before her. 

^ Afice," said he, and his eyes again gleamed out a cM, 
hard look upon her, ^ your love is but mere friendship ; true, 
it is high and holy and elevated, sanctified as is the love of the 
devout Christian for his God — but I ask no such love as this ; 
my mother and sisters love me thus. I wish the wife of my 
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boBom to idolize me, to give up eTeiything for mj sake; to 
lore me warml j, passionatelj, wholly^ doTotedlj ! I cannot 
reach or measure your affection, more than I could touch the 
cold white stars above. Mj €rod ! what a gulf is between us! 
I cannot lire without her, and yet— and yet — she is fiw too 
good for me, too pure to mate with any poor, sin-stained 
mortal!" 

^ Oh, Ernest ! ** she said, rising and laying her hand on his 
arm, as he walked across the floor, ^ I cannot see you so un- 
happy, and know I am the cause of it. You judge me wrong;* 
I do love you with a depth and strength that only years can 
prove. I could die for you willingly, and — " 

^ And Uve for me too, darling ? ** and he stopped and caught 
her to his bosom, and wiped the raining tears from her cheeks, 
and laughed with a wild, exultant joy. 

^2He for me, did you say, loveliest?" and he pushed back 
her curls and looked into her eyes, and kissed her again and 
again. ^ You are only mine, darling! mine! my bride! my 
wife! at last! at last!" 



( 



All the dark hours of a lifetime condensed into one, en- 
wrapped Alice ; step by step the wily tempter had led her 
afar into the darkness, away from the Ugbt, until the good 
angels lost sight of her and vailed their eyes with their wings 
and gazed into the blackness ; but the last gleam of her white 
robes had disappeared, and they vailed their eyes anew and 
bowed their heads and wept 

Poor Alice ! loved Alice ! lost Alice ! 
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The next morning Alice did not appear at the breakfast 
table. Her father would have gone ta4ier room, if only to 
have looked upon the face he so loved, but Cicelj and Julia 
laughed and said he was very foolish about her. Noon-time 
came, and still she had not risen. 

Dinner was waiting when Mr. Lisle came in, but he never 
stopped until he reached Alice's room, and rapped on her door. 
A burst of tears was the only sound that fell upon his ears. 
He waited not for the low " come in," or for the gentle little 
band to raise the latch, but he opened it and entered. 

Alice was kneeling beside her bed ; her hair hung in disor- 
der about her shoulders ; her eyes were swollen with weeping, 
and she looked so unlike the blooming Alice of the day before, 
that for an instant he stood gazing upon her in astonishment 

" Oh, my father I my dear, dear father ! don't touch me V 
she cried out, piteonsly, as she flung herself on the carpet be- 
fore him, and laid her pale face upon his feet, and moaned as 
moans the poor wretch who is dying a death of torture and 
racked with pain. 

''Alice, my best beloved, do be calm, and tell your father 
what is the matter," said Mr. Lisle, stooping down and gather- 
ing up the distressed girl, who still dung to his feet 

^ Oh, father, do not take me up ! Oh, I feel so bad !^ and 
she turned and gathered tightly around his neck a moment, 
then she freed herself from his kind arms, and pressing her 
hands tightly to her temples, she knelt beside her bed and 
buried her face in the clothes. 

« Has Ernest said any thing to hirt your feelings, dear 

child r said Mr. Lisle, as he knelt beside her. '' K he has I 

will kill him, so certainl^as God has nerved this arm with 

- x 

Vi 
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> Strength !" and he flung out his arm with a hard, defiant ges- 
ture, and his teeth gritted together audibly. 

In a moment that frantic girl changed to the softness and 
gentleness of a dove ; and as she laid her little hand on his, 
she smiled sweetly and said, '* Don't wrong Atm, father ; not 
for worlds would he wrong me in thought or deed. Ernest is 
good and true, and loves me, but — ^but — ^I had such a dreadful 
dream I Oh, father, I can't shake it off — ^it clings to me like 
an angry viper," and she shuddered and covered her eyes. 

** Father, will you pray for me ? may be it will calm me I I 
feel yet as if I wasweaming, dreaming T 

The good old man complied. 

Her troubled spirit seemed to be borne aloft on the strong, 
trustful words of that deep expression of Christian faith, and 
she felt calmness stealing soothingly into her troubled souL 
He closed by repeating the Lord's Prayer. She joined with 
him until it came to those words, ** lead us not into temptation ;" 
there her voice trembled, and she paused until the ^ amen^" 
when she spoke it distinctly with her father. 

Any one knowing all the truth, would have wondered at the 
strange firmness that upheld her while she smoothed her hair 
before the mirror, and bathed her swollen eyes and throbbiDg 
temples, and tied on a silk apron over her black dress. 

Her father never left the room until she was ready, and then 
they went down to dinner. 

Cicely and Julia knew by her countenance that there was 
something the matter. Cicely smiled a cheerful ^ good mom* 
ing^" and Julia kissed the pale, pale face. 

Alice turned her cheek to receive the salutation, and takkig 
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Julia's hand pressed it to her lips, meeklj and imworthilji M 
though she dare not kiss her cheek or forehead. 

^ Why, Allie, you shan't ever wear that black lawn drefls 
agam ; it makes 70U look so wan and pale ; it always did, too.** 
Alice made no reply, but her lip quivered as she reached 
out and took her cup of tea. A vase of white flowers sat be- 
fore her plate, and instinctively she moved them to the other 
side of the table. 

Cicely observed the movement, and it was, to her intuitive 
mind, a revelation — ^told plainer than words could have made 
it. She shuddered, and the paleness of death overspread her 
fitce. 

Alice put a glass of water to her voiceless lips, and she soon 
revived. She frequently had faintness and heart palpitatiimy 
80 no one observed it more than usuaL 

Mr. Lisle remarked, that she had kept herself too busily 
engaged with her sewing, and proposed that in the afternoon 
they all ride out in the big carriage over to Northfield moun- 
tain, and return by way of the Valley road, along the Conneo 
ticut river, and up the Deerfield road. 

** Oh, delightful ! thank you ! thank you !'* said Julia, dap- 
ping her hands. ^ What a charming ride that will be, all over 
the cool, shady mountain, and up the valley ; and there is no 
spot in Massachusetts half so delightful as the Deerfield road, 
with its over-arching roof of ornamental trees. Why don't you 
dap your hands, Alice ?" said the joyous girl. 

^ There will be plenty of time for all that, when I get there/* 
said Alice, trying to laugh, and hide her weight of trouble. 

Just as dinner was over, Frank Phillips came in, with his 
white hound beside him, and when he learned they were going 
20 
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OD an excursion that aflernoon, he said he was sony lie had 
not known it in time, so ho ooold have rode on horseback be- 
side them* 

** If jou will go, Frank,** said Cicelj, ^ we will be glad of 
your companjy and can veiy easily make room for jou in the 
earriage. You can sit on the back seat with Alice and Julia, 
if you will promise to make yourself unusually agreeable." 

Frank blushed like a girl, and said he would be delighted to 
go on any conditions, although he was afraid it was not in his 
power to make himself agreeable, and he cast a quick, shy 
glance at Julia. 

** Alice, won't you wear your white dress this warm after- 
noon P' said Cicely, as she took the comb and brush and began 
arranging Alice's brown curls. 

^ Please, mother, I'd rather dress just like Julia," she re- 
plied, in a low voice, looking at Julia's black dress and mourn- 
ing collar. 

The roomy old carriage was brought out, and the two sorrel 
horses hitched in, and then, while Julia was drawing on her 
gloves, and Cicely putting up a basket of pies, and cakes, and 
applesi Mr. Lisle rolled up the curtains and dusted the cush- 
ions, and put in an armful of freshly mown grass for the horses 
to be tasting of while they would be exploring the winding 
paths of the mountains. 

Alice moved about as if in a dream ; but bravely did she 
seek to hide the great grief that had &Uen upon her innocent 
young heart. 

Frank and the two girls sat on the back seat, while Mr. 
Lisle and Cicely sat before. The road lay past the old church 
where Ernest was teaching. Before they quite came to it» 
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Alice drew her tliick vail down over her fiioe, when she saw 
the teacher and some of the girls si^t^ting out under the pines^ 
laughing and talking* i 

Mr. Lisle pretended not to see Ernest, when he drove past, 
but reached down and seemed to be ^i^g something about the 
carriage. 

Frank waved his white hand out behind, and bowed, but 
Ernest did not see him, so intently was his gaze fixed upon 
discovering whether the lady on his left side was really Alice, 
or Frank's mother. 

^ Was that Mr. Phillips's mother sitting beside him, with a 
vail over her &ce ?" he asked, turning to Grace Lee, after the 
carrii^ had passed. 

Grace burst into a hearty laugh, and said she thought it 
was time he knew Alice Lisle fix>m old mother Phillips. 

^ How very pale Alice did look T said Mattie Loring to 
Ella Garter. 

^ Ohr said Ella, ** it looked like the face of a dead person, 
gleaming out through that black vaiL Her dress, and bonnet, 
and vail, were all black, as though she was mourning !" and 
her lips parted in surprise, as she looked after the carriage. 

^ She always said she liked to see people dress according to 
their age and their feelings. I'm sure, then, she'd ought to 
wear snow-white all the time, and white flowers, too, for she 
ia so good, and beautiftil, and pure," continued Mattie, as she 
slid her arm around Ella's waist and whispered, ^ I believe I 
love Alice and you best of any body else in the whole world, and 
if either of you had trouble, I would feel as bad^ if it was 
all my own." v 

Ernest heard every word, and he compressed his thin lips 
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tigbtlj, as be went into the house, and ran^ the bell for 
schooL 

The aflemoon was spent pleasantlj among the breezj pines, 
and the gray old rocks of Northfield mountain. There was a 
swing upon the summit, and the girls were in it a long time. 

Frank had not been there for two or three jears, and he 
doublj enjojed the excursion. Mr. Lisle and Cicely stole 
away off into a dark dell, and there the poor father told of 
finding Alice upon her knees in prayer that morning, and of 
her utter woe, and he asked Cicely to do all she could to oom- 
jbrt the poor child, and to win her confidence, and if it was, as 
be feared, that Ernest had given her cause for grief, or bad 
shown any disposition to trifle with her holiest affections, bis 
worthless life should be the forfeit 

He said he always felt as if Ernest Wran^Hiaidly good 
enough for Alice. Cicely promised she would do all she could 
to make her happy. 

In the evening when they returned, they went past Mr. Lee's, 
and saw Ernest sitting reading aloud, while Grace sat near 
bim, with her embroidery. As soon as they passed, Ernest 
rose and followed after the carriage. 

Cicely and Julia were setting the table. Mr. Lisle was out 
feeding the stock, and Frank sat in the parlor reading, when 
Ernest came in. 

^ Grood evening, Mrs. Lisle,'' said be. ^ I thought as you 
passed this evening, Alice was sick, she looked so deathly pale ; 
and I came up to see her." 

Cicely looked earnestly in his face, but the truth and beauty 
of perfect manhood seemed to beam out so fomkly, that she 
could not refrain firom extending her band. 
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^ I have not heard Alice complain 9nj to-daj. She is up 
stairs, not in her own room, I believe. You can go and see 
her, Ernest.'* 

When Alice had gone up, she had flung off her bonnet, and 
sunk on h^ knees beside a lounge. Her tearful face was 
buried in the cushions, and she did not hear his footsteps as- 
cending the stairs. He stepped lightlj, and knelt beside her, 
before she was aware of his presence. 

** Alice, you are too sensitive to live in this world. You 
have no sins to be forgiven ; you stand pure and white in the 
sight of heaven. I never knew you to do anything wrong— 
you are an angel, my sweet, sweet girl,** and he kissed her 
tear-stained cheeks, and smoothed back her damp curls. 

^ Why did you not wear white to-day, Alice, as usual T** 
and he looked at the folds of her black dress, unrelieved by 
even a collar or bosom-pin. 

She sprang to her feet, as though a pain was rending her 
heart, and clasping her hands wrung them in anguish as she 
cried out : 

^ White robes are not for such as I am. Oh, Ernest, Ern- 
est I it is wrong to gloss sin over with the semblance ot 
purity and innocence. Away with this mockery of white 
robes and white flowers! they are not for me — ^never, never! 
It is a sin against heaven and the angels, and all those who 
love me truly. Oh, Ernest, leave me forever, let me die now, 
with this crushing sin lying upon my poor heart, and pressing 
out of it all desire to live ! Oh, am I not dreaming? are you 
not the blessed angel whom only yesterday I thought worthy 
the admiration of the world ? To<lay you distrust me and 
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make me an object to be hated, loathed even bj mTsei^ and 
spurned bj all good and true and pure.'' 

^^ Alice, you are ill; jour brain is wild. I beliere 70a 
are the noblest and purest w<»nan on the face of the earth. 
I could not Uto without 70U ; life would be a long dreary 
night Mine own I jou do love me, Alice ; I know jou do," 
and he drew her face down beside his. 

^ I must love you now,** she said, with bitterness, as she 
stood straight before him, with a cold, determined look on her 
£Me, while her lip quivered tremulously. 

^ Why must you, dear ? because I can't live without you, 
eh ?^ said he, playfully, as he took her arm to lead her to the 
window. 

She drew back coldly, and then walked to the window and 
stood on the opposite side from him. 

^ How beautifully the stars are coming out in the blue sky! 
I ^an just begin to see them showing faintly. One, two, three, 
foiir, fiTe--that's all I can see," and he leaned out and locked. 
up. 

^'1 am not worthy to look up towards heaven — ^to this most 
beautiful of all God's creations. I feel too mean and abject, 
and turn away lest the stars look down into my eyes ; for it 
seems they can see into my soul and read all its thoughts 
and wishes and fears and sorrows," said Alice, sinking up<m 
her knees beside the window, and burying her face in her 
hands. 

^ Oh, Alice, don't talk so despondingly ! I know I am not 
worthy the love you give me, not half so good a man as I 
should be to be your husband. The past cannot be recalled. 
My heart is stung with remorse, and I could weep tears of 
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blood to restore to jou the happiness you mourn and deplor6i 
All my life, with its best endeavors and best energies, and 
truth and devotedness, 1 lay before you. You are my vifc 
now, in the si ght of heaven ; but if yo u say so> the. .laws (^ 
our country shaJI make- y ou min o lognUyy to night." 

She shook her head, " The lily-white is gone from my soul 
forever. The mere form of marriage could not restore it or 
bring back peace again." 

" Do you forgive me, Alice, for all the grief I have caused 
you ?' 

" Yes ; * forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us,' " said she, sadly, laying her hand in his. 

^ I had a letter from mother, to-day," said Ernest, " and she 
is very anxious to see you. She sends her love to you, and 
cautions me not to let anything separate us, and to let no trir- 
ial matter come up between us to cause harsh feelings or cold- 
ness, and for me not to deceive you in regard to my circum- 
stances ; to guard our love tenderly, that there^ be no blemish 
in it to lament over in future years." 

" Dear mother ! how I shall love her," said Alice, beguiled 
into quiet ** And yet I never expect to see her. Oh, Ern- 
est, there is woe unutterable in the cup we now hold to our 
'lips ; believe me if you can," and the poor girl shivered as 
though in an ague fit. 

''I had such a dream to-day, on Northfield mountain. 
Father and mother were down in one of those dells that are 
like dimples in the mountain, and while Frank and Julia were 
gone over to the spring for a drink, I spread the cushions 
down on the leaves in a cool, shady place, and fell asleep. I 
dreamed that it was a dark, moonless night, and we were 
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walking among old graves, smiken and green and grassjr. 
Ton led the waj, carrying a lantern, and I followed slowly 
behind yon, picking out my way. I thought we came to my 
mother's grave in that lonely place, and beside it was another, 
freshly dug and unfilled ; and bending over it was my little 
drooping elm, this same one here by the house, that I planted 
myself when I was a little girl; and every limb of my dear lit- 
tle elm was brown and dead. While we stood by that grave 
a sound of wild weeping uprose, and I distinctly recognized the 
voices of father and mother. They were crying out, ' Our 
dear Alice! our poor Alice! our lost child!' I thought I 
took your arm and begged of you to go with me to seek and 
comfort them; but your face looked so cold and hard and firm, 
in the wierd, fiickering light, I felt afraid of you, and walked 
on hoping you would follow me ; but you stood still by that 
open grave. And when I got outside of the gate I looked 
around to coax you to come with me to my poor distressed 
parents ; but you stood there stilL The light in your hand 
was gone out, but there shone a small, steady, lurid fiame 
from out your breast, as though a fire was burning there. 
Tou put your hands up over it to hide it, while a hard, en- 
during look of anguish gleamed coldly from your strange, 
white face. You looked as though you were sufiering the 
tortures of hell, but bearing it sternly, determinedly, bravely.** 
^ Oh, heavens, Alice ! what a horrid dream !" said Ernest, 
interruptingly, and he unconsciously pressed his hands on his 
bosom, as though the thought was sufibcating him, while his 
lips parted in ashy paleness, and his breathing came heavily 
and with difficulty. But Alice went on moodily, as though 
she was not aware that she was speaking : 
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^I thoaght I cried aloud for you to come to me, and held open 
the churchyard gate, and reached out mj arms to you plead- 
ingly and lovingly, and — oh, Ernest, Ernest ! you flung your 
arms above your head, and looked up into the dark midnight 
sky, and fiercely called on God*s name, blasphemously, too, 
Ernest ; and then you shrieked out bitter curses on my name. 
You cursed me as though I were your enemy and sought to 
wrong you. Oh, I could hardly bear it ! I turned to go in- 
side of the gate to stand by you, when the cries of my par- 
ents, lamenting over me as if I were lost or dead, fell upon 
my ears, and with weeping and anguish I went to search for 
them. 

^ Then it seemed to be bright daylight, and I went into a 
crowd of congregated thousands in my search ; some were sit- 
ting and some standing, and all eyes were turned upon me in 
astonishment. No one spoke to me, or offered me a seat, but 
all stared at me. I looked down in embarrassment, and then 
I discovered that my feet were bare and white, and so were 
my neck and shoulders and arms ; and my hair hung as it 
does now, only it was heavy and damp with the night dews. 
I saw for the first time that I had no clothing on save a snow- 
white, loose garment that was looped over my shoulders, and 
hung clear down ; and there by my feet, where it swept the 
ground, was a bright yellow stain, as large as my hand, that 
kind of stain which all house-wives and washerwomen dread 
and shun so much, the nut of iron. As soon as I saw it and 
knew what it was, that it was a stain as indelible as white it- 
self, I sat down silently and ashamed, with my head bowed 
on my knees." 

^I hope, Alice, you are not so superstitious as to put any 
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confidence in the visionary thoughts that flit through joor 
mind in sleep,^ said Ernest, holding his head proudly, and 
looking down upon her coldly, while his lip curled in scorn. 

^ No ; I don't believe in dreams, Ernest," sud Alice, in a 
conciliating tone. ^ Somehow, the dream has cast a shadow 
over my mind ; but it is because it only came to me a few 
hours ago. How sofUy and silverly the new moon seems to 
lie on the bosom of the blue deep, to-night. It seems as 
if it was only a little distance from us," continued AUce, in an 
attempt to turn the subject more pleasantly. 

" Where is it ? Td not observed it yet," said Ernest, as 
he leaned out from the window and looked in the west 

** Here, in the south," remarked, Alice, pointing to it. 

He turned his head and saw it, then bursting into laughter, 
said: 

^ I looked at it over my lefl shoulder ; and if I was at all 
superstitious, I should regard it as an evil omen. I have a 
whimsical old relative, aunt Sallie Le Fevere, who would 
draw down her brows, and shake her head portentously, if she 
were here. I'll warrant she would say our bridal would 
never, never be, or prophesy some such evil, darling Allie," 
and he patted her cheek, and rested his little white hand 
among her brown curls. 

" Only three weeks more, and Glen Green won't have any 
Alice Lisle to be proud of. There won't be a charm left then 
to lure any more wanderers, eh, AUie ?" 

Oh, what a look was in that sweet upturned face ! She 
femiled, but it was only a mockery. There was no joy or light 
or happiness beaming in that sad face. She looked older by 
years, than she did two days before. 
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^Oh, Ernest, Ernest! how like idolatrj hare I loved 7011 1 
how wholly, how devotedly, and I do trust I have tiot forgot- 
ten the Giver of all these good gifts, who has made my, life* 
path so bright and beautiful and full of flowers." 

Ernest was bending over the window-siU, with his pencil la 
his hand, while Alice was talking. 

^ Look here, Alice, mine," said he, drawing her down close 
to the window, and pointing to some pencil writing. 

It was twilight, but the writing showed distinctly on the 
white frame — Alice Lisle Carrol, Ernest Grave Carrdl^ wri^ 
ten in his easy flowing style, side by side, with a little vine 
ronning around the names. 

** Why, the vine you made looks just l&e a cypj'ess vine, 
Ernest ; don't it ? — ^now see," and she drew down the cypreSBi 
with its dainty, sprayey leaves, looking like a clinging mist, as 
it twined about the window, and swung in the winds on the 
hempen strings that upheld it. 

'^ It does, too, Alice ; I never thought of the cypress, em* 
blem of mourning and sorrow, when I sketched that, for my 
mind was full of happy and joyous thoughts — ^strange !" and 
he bit his lip with vexation. 

" If I did not love you, Alice, I would say you are perverse 
to-night ; but I will say, you are gloomy and unhappy, and for 
fear of contagion, I will go home and call to-morrow evening. 
You must be cheerful, beloved. You are oveivsensitive, and 
too good to live anywhere but in heaven. All that I can do 
to make you blest, shall be done cheerfully. I have no doubts 
of your affection now. You said you could die for me, and ]| 
believe you. If I ever caused you sorrow, I ask your forgive- 
ness, and will make any atonement that lies in my power. I 
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bdieve I wronged you when distrust came up in my bosom ; 
and for a time I thought your best and holiest and most 
sacred love was but friendship in its highest and purest form, 
elevated enough to be cherished in the bosoms of Grod's at- 
tendant angels. Good night, Alice, dear," and he bent over 
and kissed her cold brow. 

Her lips moved to whisper a ^ good night ;" but on her 
knees by the window she still was kneeling as silent as the 
dead, or ** like life well mocked in marble," until his step died 
away, when she fell upon the floor, pressing the little hands, 
knotted with swollen veins, over her mouth, to shut in the 
gathering groans of anguish that filled her heart to bursting. 

How true it is that the ^ life of woman is all bound up in 
her afiections." 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

Was it for thJfl 
I taught mj heart to atruggle with ita ftelinffi t 
Was it finr this I bore mj wrongs in silence? 
When the fond ties of mj early lore woe brokeai 
Bid vaj weak soul break out in Ibnd oomplaintT 
Did I reproach thee ? Did I call thee eroel? 
No— I endured it all ; and wearied HeaT«n 
To bless the Iktfaer who destroyed niy peace. 

Hakvab Mom 



The old man lay alone— 
No friend had closed his eyelids, and his lips 
Were open and ashy pale. His long sUTOiy hak 
Lay on his hollow temples thin and wild! 
His frame was wasted, and his lisatttres wao 
And haggard as with want. 
A sun-bent eagle stricken 
Vrom his high soaring down. 

WzLUi 

JmmiE HowLAND — sweet Jennie — whom we have all 
learned to love as the type of a noble and trae womanhood- 
has recovered, and sits bj the open window, with her palei 
thin, yet beautiful face, leaning pensively on her hand. 

^Ohl I must do something for him," she said, as her fingers 

(317) 
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interlocked together, and she leaned back her head and ck)sed 
her ejes in deep meditation. 

''It is the best and sorest way to foi^t one's own sorrows— » 
to sympathize with others, and try to help them* I do feel so 
indebted to that unfortanate man ! ** 

Alas I for the cruel fiite that seems to follow the footsteps 
of some of us poor mortals, like an angrj bloodhound on the 
tnul! 

Poor Dr. Hammond had lain ill of paralysis at the Wendall 
Hotel, until all his means were exhausted, and there was no 
other alternative than for the town to hire some person to 
keep him. Some of the most philanthropic citizens talked of 
taking turns in nuraing him ; but it was a heavy charge, and 
some of these good men had sickly or selfish wives, or daugh- 
ters, who would toss their unfeeling heads in scorn at the idea 
of their beantiful homes changed into half-hospitals, and of 
their midnight novel-reading being disturbed by the invalid's 
groans of distress, or cries of anguish over the greatest sorrow 
of all— << a thankless child.'' 

The doctor's old friends consulted together — ^they felt that 
they wanted to show some respect to him in his helplessness, 
and yet it could not be done without real sacrifices on their 
part If they could have brought about the desirable state 
of things they wished, without any trouble, and less effort, their 
poor old friend would have been spared a crushing calami^ ; 
but the good people of Wendall and Glen Green were no 
better than the migorityof other good people, abroad, all over 
the world. So Dr. Hammond, in his old age, and borne down 
with infirmities, was sold as a pauper to the lowest bidder, at 
the door of the town house I 
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Parson Phillips was willing to take him on low terms — just 
recompense enough to paj a nurse, was all that he required ; 
but a sordid wretch, in whose ears no music sounded sweeter 
than the jingle and ring of paltry silver and gold, underbid 
father Phillips, and it was to his noisy, comfortless home the 
poor old invalid was tenderly carried on a litter. 

His friends tried to keep the unwelcome truth from him by 
all manner of subterfuge, but he was too shrewd to be de- 
ceived. 

. " You will not have to stay here long," remarked Mr. Whit- 
field, as he composed the shrunken and palsied limbs com- 
fortably, on the bed prepared for him in the new home ; for 
Mabel is coming after you before winter sets in." 

'^I shall never go there," was the half articulate reply; 
" Charles's mother is on their hands now, and I shall not live 
to be an additional burden," and his lips were white and trem- 
ulous, and the tears dropped down his cheeks. 

It was at this juncture that Jennie sat, pale and thoughtful, 
by her window, contriving a plan by which the doctor could 
be made more comfortable and happy. 

If she could only obtain her father^s consent to her wishes ! 
It was all she thought of at the time, and she resolved to en- 
treat him to listen to her plans. 

When he came up from the village in the evening, she met 
him at the supper table with a cheerful countenance, and with 
the old child-way that no cruelty could chill or unkindness 
suppress, she stole slyly up to him and slid her arm around 
his neck, and touched her face to his as she whispered : 

" Oh, father, I have such a great favor to ask of you. I am 
almost certain you cannot refuse me. You know I am pining 
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and dying for work — ^work for body and mind — something to 
draw oat and strengthen these palsied energies, and make me 
feel that I am of some use in the world, that I am not a drone 
on this beautiful, busy earth, and an idle pensioner on jonr 
bounty.** 

** Jane, don't talk of wanting something to do, when you are 
nearly surfeited with the best books in the land, and nothing 
else to do but read and improve your mind. 

^ You would not win respect by living within the require- 
ments that make a lady ; and now I do hope you will try and 
be an intellectual woman — ^a bright and a shining light, ad- 
mired and beloved for your cultivated intellect. You can be 
a star in the galaxy of great ones, as high as the highest — it 
remains with you alone; will you, Jane?" and his eyes 
sparkled with kindled enthusiasm. 

'' Oh, father, you are good to give me all these grand and 
rare old books, and new ones, that the poor struggling children 
of genius are hungering for; — ^for this I thank you, but oh, I 
am a lowly vine, creeping about on the ground. I cannot be 
a lofly oak ; you know I am not aspiring. I had rather my 
father's hand lay in blessing and affection and approbation upon 
my brow, than that it gleamed out whitely from beneath the 
sparkling diadem of royalty. I had rather be a peasant in the 
green pastures, than a queen on my throne, with a regal sceptre 
in my hand! I had rather see the tear of gratitude flow* 
down the sun-burnt cheek of the plebian, than to see peers and 
princes kneel to me in homage, and humbly kiss the hem of 
my garment. Oh, my father! there is a wide, wide gulf be- 
twixt you and your own poor child! Let us bear patiently with 
each other, remembering the bond that is between us two." 
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'^Wdl, what was it 70U wanted to ask of me, Jane?" 
Mr. Rowland, with a sadder look on his face than Jennie bid 
seen for years. 

** Why, father,** she said, with an effort, ^4t don't se^n right 
to let poor Dr. Hammond suffer and die a pauper — ^it is wrong 
in all his friends, that he ever was sold at all ; it is a disgrace 
on the very name of humanity ; ain't it, father? ** 

''It issomethingto be regretted; that is true; and it isveij 
unfortunate for him," was the reply. 

^ I have been thinking, father, that we ought to take him to 
keep awhile. You know I could read to him, and give him 
his victuals ; and Mina could tend him ; and between us, we 
wouldn't leave anything for you to do. He would be no 
charge to you ; and when you came in, lonely or weaiy, yoa 
could sit and talk with him, and it would be pleasant ibr you 
and him both, and the best thing in the world for me ; for I 
feel as if I must have something to do, or I (jinaot live mudi 
longer. It is wicked to live so idle as I have to, just as if life 
was something put upon me, that I must try and tolerate, and 
worry through with ! What do you think about it, father ?" 
said Jennie. 

*^ It would never do, Jane ; what J9|range notions you do 
liave ! I work, and manage to keep you living above tiie no* 
cessity of labor ; I don't want to see your hands soiled with 
work, or your face seamed over with lines <^ care, and yet all 
this is thrown away; you do not appreciate my endeavors to 
inake yours a home of luxury and plenty. I believe you 
would have been in your proper sphere had you been bom a 
ditcher's daughter, like little Mag Mitchell, who goes around 
21 
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hk the ditches, bare*Ieggedy behind her father, helping him 
work.* 

Jennie tried to laugh at the ludicrous picture her fadier 
brought tip of the little Irish girl, but when she resumed her 
reasoning, she saw it was of no avail, and that he would be 
ashamed to haye the poor pauper in his house, and would 
think it an insult to his dignity to minister to the unfortunate 
man. She said no more, but resolved to go and see the doctor 
and cheer him in his lonelj remnant of life. 



Not one of the letters that Jennie had sent to James Ham- 
ilton had ever left Wendall postoffice. Her &ther had told 
the postmaster that his poor insane child sometimes wrote 
fetters, and sent them to the office, and requested him to laj 
•n such lettert^^bj, and he would take them out and destroj 
them. 

The official demurred a little, saying it would be the best 
plan to humor the young woman, and to write a letter himself 
to the correspondents she had, and tell them the truth — ^that 
he thought it might hamt a good influence on her mind, if per- 
mitted to receive letters written in a cheerful, pleasant style. 

But Mr. Howland shook his head, and looked very solenm 
aa he slipped a ten dollar bill into the man's hand, and remark* 
ed it would pay him for his trouble, and that he wished he 
would say nothing about it, for to an entire stranger it wonld 
look disgraceful to see him so oppose his daughter. 

^ May the Lord be with ye," said Uie postmast^, his feelr 
ings touched a little by the long and sorrow-strick^i visage 
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the artful, designing father put on ; and wanned a Httley per- 
hapB a good deaJ, by the soothing accompaniment of the ten 
dollar bilL 

Jennie did not know what to do. She thought it probable 
her father had taken out some of the letters, but it surelj must 
be possible that one out of so many of them had escaped — gone 
unmolested ; and — ^perhaps James was married by that time ; 
and oh, not for worlds would she let him know of her love if 
he had forgotten her, or given her up, or married another. 

All that night she was restless, and thinking about going to 
see Doctor Hammond the next day, dnd wondering what she 
could can^ to him to please him most. 

She could not sleep, and rising, she took up a book to read, 
when the old letter James had written her eight long years 
before, dropped, from its pages. She read it over and over, 
and wept bitterly, while the recollection of her father's un- 
kindness almost made her hate him. Then her mother seemed 
to stand before her, with her calm sweet face, saying, ^ Honor 
thy father and thy mother ! " 

^^ Oh, I must love my poor erring father I I must do my 
duty towards bun," she said, as she knelt in prayer, until her 
mind grew composed and every though|^was in perfect peace 
with all mankind. 

What a wondrous, soothing charm is there in prayer ! 

^ I will make one more effort,'' said she in the morning when 
she rose, and had put up a little basket of delicacies, that she 
thought might tempt the appetite of the poor man. ''I will 
go down past Mrs. Barnes's and ask her to slip a little note for 
me, inside the next letter she sends her brother James ; there 
will be no harm in that, even if he is wed wheu he receives it" 
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And now, while Jennie is slowly walking down to W^daD, 
with her little basket on her ann, and the tinj note hidden in 
her bosom, let us leave her and look apon another scene — aks, 
alas I that it must be I 



It is a large, unwished house — ^the scaffolding still stands 
around it— one end is painted white, the yard is full of blocks 
and bits of timber, and a pile of shingles and a heap of scant- 
ling, lay before the front door ; under one of the windows the 
work-bench still stands as the workmen left it, and under the 
other is an old wagon-box, half fidl of lime-mortar, that has 
dried away, with the two hoes that it was stirred with, lying 
handleless and all buried in it. One beauti^l maple tree 
grows before the door, but several loads of stone have been 
thrown at the root of it, and have lain there until the nettles 
and thistles have sprung up greenly among them ; nails and 
spikes are driven into the bole of the tree, and hung full of 
rakes, hoes, chains, drawing-knives and horse-shoes ; all the 
cradles and scythes owned by the poor rich man, are hung 
among its branches^3ptil the poor old maple looks like a 
Christmas-tree that has been garnished at an agricultural ware- 
house or hardware store. A chain-pump lies near the well, 
but it has never been put in, because the husband, Mr. Stone, 
always has so much work to do and so many hired men to 
oversee. A knotted old bit of clothes-line, with a tin pail and 
flat-iron tied to it, is lying, bottom upwards, beside the wash 
basin near the well. A square piece of hard soap lies on the 
ground beside the basin-^the last blodc the housewife had — 
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7! but Mr, Stone is very forgetful, asd neglected laying it on the 
^ shelf, out of the way of the chickens. Three calves are bawl- 
f ing and waiting for their breakfast of milk gruel, and five 
laige cows huddle together in the yard, swinging their tails 
and chewing their cuds, and occasionally tossing their heads 
sideways, when an early-risen fly intrudes upon their drowsy 
quietude. 

The shade of the maple fUls within the pig-pen, where a 
sow, and her family of pretty white pigs, are standing by the 
dry trough, waiting for their morning meal. The flabby-eared 
old sow occasionally darts a look of her little, glistening black 
eyes, through the qracks of the pen, up towards the house, and 
whenever she sees the thin form of the poor little wife pass the 
door, with her crying baby on her hip, and a knife or plate 
or dishdoth, in her right hand, she gives out a squeal that the 
woman hears and understands, and which makes her hurry 
berpaoe. 

^Gome, old woman, ain't bieak&st nearly ready?" says 
Hr. Stone, rubbing his hands and walking over the floor im- 
patiently. 

^Tes, you may set the dbairs up, if you please," she says 
meekly, as she lays the baby down jp the floor to cry, and 
dishes up the break&st. 

^ Gome, boys," says the former, ^ you know weVe a big 
day's work to do to-day; this is a warm morning and I 
shouldn't wonder if we'd have rain afore night, and raly that 
south field of wheat must be hauled in to-day, and as much off 
the bottom field as is possible, and if the rain keeps off and 
there is a good moon, we'd better do as we did last night, for 
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the sake of gitting it in — ^work till midnight If we do, joaH 
treat us to another roast turkej, won't je, old woman ? " 

But the ''old woman" had carried a heavj pail of sour 
milk to the waiting sow and pigs, and was bus j making some 
meal ^ruel for the calyes, and skimming and washing her 
milk pans. 

''Who pours out the coffee, old woman?" jelled out the 
bigy blustering Blue-Beard of a husband, rattling bis empty 
cup in the saucer. 

She dropped the skimmer, and ran to the house; bat 
Dickey, one of the hired men, a "sofllj boy," Mr. Stone 
called him, was standing up, pouring the coffee himself. 

" Why, auntie, I can do it You needn't a-come," he said, 
smiling and blushing, as he awkwardly held up the huge 
coffee-pot in both his red, homj hands, very much as one 
would lift an anviL 

"Thank you, Dickey," she said, and the weaiy little w<Mnan 
looked as though she would sink down in veiy weakness. 

She had been astir more than two hours. Her babe was 
thirteen months old, and was cross from teething, and nursed 
all night except when it was kicking and oying and keeping 
her awake. The othMU^hildren, three in number, were none 
of them large enough to tend baby and keep her quiet ; and 
Mr. Stone had so many men to hire, and so many debts to 
pay, he did not feel able to keep a hired girl ; and so the pa- 
tient little wife did work enough to keep three women busy 
all the time. She was looking forward hopefully to the day 
in which the house would be finished, and everything conren- 
ient about it 

Mr. Stone had told her he thought she could afford to do 
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iomething to make a liying^ and to hasten tbe time in whidi 
the house would be completed, and he knew no easier mf 
than for him to bid off that old pauper who was to be iM>klt 
and let her take care of him. 

She meekly assented ; and it was to this dreary, cheerieila 
home that poor Dr. Hammond had been brought. He bad 
been there nine days, and for the last six he had not swal- 
lowed a morsel, and drank nothing except a sip or two of 
water every day. He never spoke except when spoken to^ 
and then if he could, he replied with a nod or a shako <tf 
the head. 

As soon as the men had eaten their breakfasts, old Bla^ 
Beard called to his wife to know where the big water-jug was* 
She was dressing her two little girls, and making a catnip 
poultice to tie on Johnny's jaw. The little fellow had been 
munching sour apples all the day before, out in the hanreet 
field, and now he was crying bitterly with the toothache. His 
mother told the little girl to stir the poultice to keep it from 
burning, while she went to get the water-jug. She got it ottt 
from the milk-house, where she had put it to keep good and 
cool, and set it down by her husband. 

" You may fill it, wife, while I fill my tobaoeo box," aaid 
he. And she let the tin pail dowil)^d, drawing fresh water^ 
took the funnel and filled the jug. 

She had hardly spread the poultice, ready to put on John* 
ny's jaw, before " my lord " came in with : 

^ Old woman, where do you keep the rags ? I blistered 
one of my fingers yesterday, and must have it tied up.** 

" Just behind the closet door, in the rag-bag,* was the an- 
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tmety at nhm took up the ponltioe and tried it (m her own cheeky 
le iee if it was cool enough. 

Shit had not pinned it on jet, until she heard a, ^ Cuss the 
blamed thing T from the closet, and looking around, the rag- 
hag eame springing across the floor, assisted bj one of Blue- 
Beard's best kicks. 

^ When you pretend to drire in a nul, whj don't you do it 
right?" said he, frowning upon her as though she had com- 
mitted a heinous crime* 

^ Why, Michael, I had to driye in the nails with a stone. 
You know one of the hammers is lost, and the other has no 
handle.'' 

^ Well, Fd keep my rags in a barrel then, if I was you," 
said he, tearing the skirt off an old linen coat that he had 
found among the rags. 

^'Is it your back that is sore, father ?" said little Lucy, 
laughing, '^I thought it was only your finger." 

^ You, Lucy I" said the mother, joining in her laughter in 
spite of her efforts not to. *^ Here, let me tie up your finger," 
said the good woman, taking a yard of coat tail out of his 
hands, and tucking it into the offending receptacle for rags, 
picked out a soft little piece of white linen. She greased it 
with dean tallow, and wmpped it around his finger, fastening 
it with a thread of yam. 

^ There's a pretty bad bum, old woman," said he, pointing 
to a raw, red sore on the back of her hand. " Pd tie it up." 

** I couldnH; keep a rag on it long at a time," said she, care- 
lessly. *I got it burned taking a rice pudding out of the 
oven." 
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^ Have you been up to see the old cub this morning ?*' he 
growled out. 

^ No ; but I am going up as soon as I can get the children 
down to breakfast Aj^id indeed if he don't eat this momiog 
he can't live much longer," said the wife, moumfuUj. 

^ We didn't make much of a spec, when we took the old 
fellow to make money out of, did we ?" 

" Oh, if I could only cheer him up a little, and fix some- 
thing he could eat, I would be glad, even if I never got a cent 
of pay for all my trouble." 

^< Well, if he's sick, he must have medicine ; but if he's 
only sulky, he must have a fill of good, strong victuals, if I 
have to stuiOf 'em down him, as I would stuff a turkey for 
Christmas." 

^ I won't see him unkindly treated, Michael," said she, and 
her eyes grew dark and bright " His stomach won't bear 
strong food ; but if there's anything he can eat or drink, even 
if we've not got it, he shall have it — ^poor man 1" 

^ Maybe I'd better go up and talk to him, and see if he 
wants anything, before I start out to work," said Mr. Ston^. 

He went up stairs, and the tired wife sat down to the table 
with her children. She felt faint and bad, and the sight of 
the half cold victuals sickened her ; and she only ate a cup 
of bread and cpffee, and a baked potato. Telling Lucy to 
pile up the dishes carefully, and watch the baby, and when its 
piece dropped out of its hand to put it in again, she took the 
pails and went out to milk. 

Mr. Stone went up to the cheerless room in which the poor 
man lay, and coughing so as to rouse him, he approached the 
bed; but the sunken eyes slowly opened, and then closed agam 
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Boaghlj lajing bis heavj hand on the bonj shoulder, he 
said: 

** Ha, old fellow I hpw are ye this moming?* 

The lips opened and moved slightly? but no word came 
with the effort 

** Say, don't ye feel like eating a bite of bread and meat? 
Fm thinking that's all ye need. Bread an' meat is all the 
medicine I ever take." 

But the moving lips uttered no sound. 

^ Don't you want to sit up awhile ?" and he slid his strong 
arm under the pillows, and brought the feeble form up with a 
sudden jerk that elicited a sharp, singular shriek from the in- 
valid, who made a motion as though he wanted to speak. 
Blue-Beard bent down his shaggy, sandy head to the poor 
man's mouth, and heard him whisper the broken words : 

** Oh, let me die in peace. There is none to love or care 
for me now." 

"You'll die when your time comes, and not before; so 111 sec 
you don't die of hunger in my house," and with a firm step 
the farmer went down stairs, and returned with a piece of fat 
boiled pork on a fork. 

" You've got to eat something before I go to work this 
morning. Folks sha'n't say that I starved ye," and taking out 
his pocket knife, with which, not twenty minutes before, he 
had cut up his tobacco, he cut off a thick slice, with the blade 
all brown and dirty and stinking, and held it up to the pale, 
closed lips, saying : 

^'Take it, I say, sir; you sha^n't starve on my hands," and he 
pressed it up against his mouth ; but the face grew paler, and 
the sunken eyes filled with tears. 
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^For God's sake— let me — ^^he gasped. But when the 
lips parted to breathe out that piteous entreaty, the croel 
wretch thrust the sickening morsel into his mouth. There 
was a quick, conyulsiTe heaving of the chest, and it was 
thrown out upon the pillow. The hard, dirty hand in anger 
was waiting, and pushed it back to his mouth, and again it 
^as thrown out, and the thin left hand was feebly raised in 
voiceless pleading. 

^ Cuss your old carcass V* said the inhuman monster, as he 
laid his brawny hand with a tight grasp on the shrunken and 
palsied right shoulder, and drew the sick man half out of bed, 
shaking him violently. 

He moaned out an unearthly cry, like the shriek of a poor 
mute ; and the children down stairs hearing it, ran for their 
good mother. 

Tm afraid pap's killing him, mother!" cried out little 
Lucy, as she sprang upon the fence of the milking yard. 

Mrs. Stone heard no more ; and leaping the fence like a 
frightened doe, she left her foaming pails, and ran to the 
house. As she went in, the baby dropped its piece, and 
reached up both chubby hands, but in vain ; for she did not 
remember that she had a baby. Her lips were white and her 
eyes wild and dilated, and her hands half-ceached out, as she 
flew up stairs. 

The first sight that met her eyes was the poor old man 
lying on the floor, the blood and foam issuing from his lips, 
his gray hair disordered, and his whole frame jerking in 
spasms. The slice of fat pork lay on the floor covered with 
blood, and the brutal husband was bending over, cutting an- 
other slice with his dirty pocket knife. 
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wiImJmmJI what have jfoa done?" flcreamed the wife, hoU- 
iog oat her hand at thoa|^ lepolsiiig his nnwelcome pieaeiioe. 
** If joa injure one graj hair of that poor <M man's head, I 
will leave joar home forever, so help me God I Tpant! 
what does this mean P* and she pointed to the hed, with its 
pillows and sheets scattered over the floor, and the poor man 
Ijring as though thrown there faj violence. 

She snatched the loathsome staff oat of his hands, and 
threw it, with the knife and fork, oat of the open window, and 
then, m<kioniag wiUi her hand towards the stairs, she said : 

^ Go from here 1 I won't stay where jou are V 
'^he spoke with an air of aathoritj, to which she had here- 
tofore heen a stranger ; and he, the great, coarse, semi-canni- 
bal, could not bat obey the meek, noble, little wife. 

She spread up the bed quickly and neatly, and then she 
lifted tenderly the wasted form and laid it thereon, carefully 
putting the pillows under his head and shoulders. 

She then got a basin of cool water and bathed his face and 
hands, and put dean linen on him, and combed his hair, all the 
time crying, and murmuring ^ My poor old father ! Dear me^ 
Mary wont see you abused. God help you — ^there^ there, 
there ;" and she soothed him with her kind, gentle hands, and 
her soft, loving words. 

His eyes seemed set in his head when she came in, and he 
was cold and stiff; but now he revived — the shock had passed 
away, and a tenderness beamed in his blue eyes, and a sweet 
smile radiated and made beautiful his poor, wan face. 

^' Can I do any thing for you?'* she said, bending down 
close to him. 

^ God bless you, my good £riend, for all you havQ done fii 
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me,'' he said, in a low yoicei more distinct tiian slie haul ever 
heard him speak before. 

*^t am going, soon, and then the harden will he off your 
hands. Tell him, then, that I forgave him. I have nolJiing 
to live for now. I want to go. I am sony I evar troubled 
you w)." 

Mris. Stone cried aloud while he was talkii^ so Idndly. It 
was so new and strange to hear such kind words ao kmdly 
spoken! 

^ ^ Yes, you must forgive him, father. He ii a harsh, cold 
man^ sometimes — ^not always — and he is my husband, the 
fkther of my children, and I must walk with him ^trough Hfe ; 
but, sometimes, oh, my fate seems so hard and dieerless ; then 
I know if I am patient and forbearing, and slow to anger, that 
my reward in the end will be a glorious one." 

^ Yes, yes, my good child V* said he, faintly, ^ and rem^nber 
to always keep the end in view ; and now, if you will spread 
the vail over my face, I will sleep. I have not f^t this wdl 
for a long time, and last night I could not sleep mu^h for think- 
ing of my situation, and of the changes in my life, and how 
suddenly I was stricken down like an oak riven by the fierce- 
ness of the storm ; but it is all right — Grod does all things 
weD, blessed be His name !" and he closed his eyes peacefully, 
and she spread her vail over l^s pale, sad face, and drew the 
curtains over the windows, and left him to his quiet deep. 

She went down stairs aad told the children they must keep 
very still ; and then she finished her milking^ aad put things 
in order in the milk-house, washed her dishes, swept, made 
beds, dressed her children tidy, got scmie oom and beaai^^ready 
for dinner, and put on a dean dress aad apron. She stble up 
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the stain qpiiedy, bat the breathing was regulari and he 8een^ 
as thoa^ resting easily. 

She had jost sat down to comb her baby's hair, when Jennie 
Howland came. They had never seen each other before, bat 
Jennie introdaced herseif, and said she had been ill the summer 
pasty and it was wholly to the care of Doctor Hammond that 
she owed her life, and ahe felt it a daty to visit him in his 
affliction, and minister to him if it was in her power, and at 
least to show the depth of obligation she felt towards him. 

Mrs. Stone was a lady, though the bondage-life she dragged 
was fast crashing out and blunting her fine sensibilities. It is 
not strange that her heart leaped up joyfully in recognition, 
when she met Jennie Howland. 

Jennie had a winning way of reaching one's love, and touch* 
ing on the sweetest chords in our being, and of bringing out in 
bold relief the best points of character in those with whom she 
mingled. She took off her bonnet and cape, and conversed 
sociably with Mrs. Stone, until she was ready to go with her 
up stairs. 

When they went up and w^ed softly to the bed, Jennie 
whispered, that his sleep must be very deep and peaceful, for 
no sound of breathing rose from the sleeper. 

She held her head down until her hair lay on the thin vail ; 
no sound was heard, and the gauzy covering moved not with 
the slightest breath. Mrs. Stone took it up carefully by the 
ribbon, raising it from his face; 

Ah, there was no need of soft treading in the chamber — no 
need of shutting out the dazzling syn-light by drawn curtains, 
or of pitying words whispered so stilly I 

The robin that alighted on the scaffolding by the open win* 
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dow, sang a glorious song of intenningled trills and warbles, 
that fell like rich melodj on the ear ; but his ear was deaf to 
the songs of joj and the wails of sorrow — ^Ihe gay notes of 
the viol, and the solemn requiem above the dead, were alike 
to him, for his worn and weary spirit had flown — ^his darkened 
pathway had led to the golden gate of the city of God, and 
the angels had let him in I 

Blessed be God for the rest that endureth forever ! 

Oh, Mabel I Pooi*, proud, Mabel ! There were those to 
weep in pity over that lone, discarded old father, while you 
were far away, forgetful of all else save the vain and frivolous 
Ufe you were leading ! 

Like Mary and Martha at the tomb of Lazarus, were Mary 
Stone and Jennie Howland. 

The face of the corpse looked as pure and good as the face 
of a beautiful babe. A smile lingered about the mouth, and 
his hands were folded on his bosom. He had died as though 
going to sleep through weariness. 

Mr. Stone read in his wife's serene, yet earnest eyes, his 
duty, and he dared not disobey, but beihaved himself as though 
he had lost a valued friend. 

Jennie stayed that day and night, a)id the next day until 
the funeral procession lefl the house. She assisted Mrs. Stone 
with her work, the same as though she was her hired girl, and 
in familiar conversation gave Blue-Beard some hints about 
beautifying his home and making it lovable to his children and 
convenient for his wife. She recommended Myra Willis as an 
excellent girl to do house-work, and so great was her influence 
over him, that he told her if she would send Myra over when 
nhe went home, she should work there as long as she wanted 
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to, because he rather thought thej had wotk enough to keep 
two women out of idleness. 

Parson Phillips preached a funeral sermon at the burial in 
Glen Green, and the church was crowded to its utmost. 

After service in the evening, he wrote a letter to Mabel 
Stanton, giving her the particulars of her fiither^s death, nd 
not disguising the truth, that he died a pauper upon the char^ 
of the public 



The note Jennie Rowland gave Mrs. Barnes to endose in 
her next letter to her brother James, was unsealed, and when 
Jennie was out of sight, Kate and her mother unfolded and 
read it. 

It ran thus : 

DtAK Mr. Hamilton : — Soon alter yon left thb place and went to Mteh^n, yon 
wrote me a long, kind, and important letter. That was eight ycam ago ; and flie 
letter nerer eame into my haada until the past vonunnr. I dneeiely xtgiet the 
unfortunate eircametanoe. I ihould hare replied immediately on the reOeipt of it. 
I write this merely to explain my long lUence. I true t tkU may reach you M/<<y. 

JiHRiB Howuam 

^ Oh, mother !" said Kate, " that sweet girl must have an 
enemj, and who could bear to wrong her ?" 

^ I wonder. Elate, what James did write in the long letter,** 
said 4ier mother. 

'* Why any person who ever saw the two together, would 
know they loved each other, and they would know, too, they 
were meant for each other,*' said Kate. ^^ You know he is al* 
ways asking in his letters about Jennie, and how he regretted 
her iifsanity." 
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** She don't seem anj more insane to me than 70a do, Kate* 
She is pretty^ and modest, and ^itelligent, and how I wish it 
had heen that she was jour poor uncle's wife. Poor James I 
how much trouble he has seen in his life f and Mrs. Barnes 
rose sighing, and went to her desk and wrote a short letter in 
which she enclosed Jennie's, and the next morning's mail bore 
it from the rock-ribbed hills of Glen Green, to his home among 
the spacious pineries, that like a heavj broidery of green, 
beautifj the State of Michigan. 

22 



CHAPTER XXVm. 



Tlf mM Ibftt iTOBini !»▼• bMB brniMd to dMth, 
And jiet If ODM fhaj lovitd, fhat lore of tticlKt 
Ooald nefw b* dialiMd oat with all their Uood ; 
I*v« hMxd sneh tUnp and pondorad. Did I, la dood, 
LoTOonee? Or did I only wonhip ? 



Mbs. Bbowtoc 



The Inflnltt that mm iu th« 

Mould ill timiiaeMidAiit form in ctaj, 

Tmnplcf our idol in tho dnflt, 

And wo aflMh nntt took and pny. 

If ms. Horn. 

Now I MO ttioo Of thon art, 
Thy naked aonl dltotted of ita Tall, 
Iti apooloQa ook»ing| Iti dioMmbled Tirtnea. 

Kawhah Mom. 

CiCBLT, and Julia, and Alice, were sitting in the roomcf 
the latter, discassing the wedding attire, which lay spread out 
lightly on the hed. 

*^ Oh, Alice, I can hardly wait tiU Sunday," said Julia. "< I 
know you will he the sweetest hride that was erer wed in 
Glen Green church." 

** I dreamed last night that my heautiful hetiothal ring was 

dark with ^st," said Alice, sadly, looking down upon the 

qparkling gem that encircled her finger. 

r338) 
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^ Don't be supentitknis, Alice," said Julia. ^ You are too 
sensible a girl to notice such trifles as that, or let them rest in 
yoar mind a minute. You are favored above any other girl 
in the Glen in possessing the love of such a man as Ernest 

** If I was in your place, Td — ^I'd " — 

^ Discard Frank Phillips ?* said Alice, laughing. 

Julia blushed, and shook her head. While thej were talk* 
ing, a step sounded on the front porch, and Alice knew whose 
it was, and hurried down. £meet was waiting with a carnage 
to take her out riding. 

** You seem so low spirited, Alice, I thought a ride out in 
the wild scenery of the grotto, and the caves, and hemlock 
falls, would do you good this fine afternoon ; will you go, dear?' 
and his smile was irresistible. 

^ With pleasure, Ernest ; thank you," said Alice, as she re^ 
tired to dress. 

He sat by the window reading when she came down, and 
announced herself ready. 

^ Why will yon be so perverse, Alice T* he said, half angrily, 
as he looked up, and flung the paper from him. ^ You know 
I can't bear to see you, so young, and beautiful, and blooming, 
marring your loveliness by that hateful mourning dress, and 
shading your pearl-white forehead with a black bonnet You 
should seek to please me in these little things." 

^ Ernest," said she, bursting into tears, '' I can't bear to 
weai^ white any more— -it does violence to my sense of right; 
don't notice how I am dressed — ^it is a matter of no conse* 
qaence to any one except myself." 

<< It ifly Alice. When I am absent^ and see you in my im- 
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agination, jon are always floating in white robes, and look as 
pare and ethereal as thoagh joa were not of the earth.** 

^Ahl It is only in the imagination, £mest; I am not 
good, not pure,'' and her lip trembled, and the words sank into 
a whisper — ^" not happy I " 

The cold, hard expression settled on his fiice, as he offered 
her his arm, and assisted her into the carriage. 

It was a soft, happy Indian summer afternoon, when the 
atmosphere was of that mb^, mellow tint that so beautifully 
harmonizes with the fade and fall of the autunm leayes. 
They were both busy with their own thoughts, and neither 
spoke until the carnage was in the winding way that led 
around the mountain. 

^Is your wedding dress to be black, too, Alice?'' said Em- i 
est, curling his Hp. 

She looked up into his face, and essayed to smile, but the i 
attempt was in v«un, aid Bhe turned away «.d buried her fece | 
in her hands. | 

He did not know what to say, and for a moment he was 
silent ; then he began to hum an opera air, and look around 
him at the dark hemlocks that grew on the rocks above him, 
leaning with their gnarled roots clutching tightly over the 
jagged points, like great jointed fingers, or talons. 

** Whoa, Sappho I " said he, as the beast distended h^ nos- 
trils and snorted at the sound of the falling water, that dashed 
down and, overleaping a looming and frightful precipice, fell 
foamily into a stream that lay darkly down under the hanging 
rdcks and vines, among mossy fragments of detached stone. 

^How grand! how sublime !" said Alice, for a moment for- 
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getful of her sorrow, and standing in the spraj of the cascadey 
with her hands unconsdouslj clasped before her, as in prayer. 

The dose observer will discover that every strong tide of 
rapture that sweeps OiCross a sensitive mind, has a pecidiariy 
touching language or expression of its own. 

We have seen this fact finely illustrated in the character of 
a dear friend, a poetess, whom we have watched with interest, 
because we faintly comprehended the sweetly spoken language 
of her finely attuned spirit 

When she stood in grand view of the Niagara, we watched 
her parted lips eagerly, waiting to catch the first words — but 
the tears came trickling down her cheeks fix)m overbrimming 
eyes, and the brown-lashed lids fell slowly, and she sank upon 
her knees and bowed her head until her forehead touched the 
ground. No word welled up from her surcharged soul — ^but 
the mute expression was a poem, a glorious psalm of praise 
tibat went up to God ; eloquently, yet meekly spoken ; greater 
than any Te Deum that ever rose from brazen-mouthed bells, 
and the majestically toned instruments that chant united 
hallelujahs on the Saviour's natal mom I An expression of 
her love was to sit at the feet of the beloved — homage to in- 
tellect was expressed wholly by a kiss reverently laid upon the 
forehead — ^a white lily was given to a child or a maiden — and 
all her actions seemed the voice of another and a better and 
holier being than of earthly mould, the voice of another exist- 
ence, separate from hers, but speaking through her.* 

Ernest and Alice climbed the rocks in search of artistic 
views, and in their delight forgot for a time that a shadow had 
come over their happiness. When they grew weary they sat 

• Mil. Fmiwm S. Loeke, of IndknapoUf , I*. 
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damn on tlie top of a wall of mloo^^ solid lodc wlaA fill 
ti^itj feci perpendicalari J. 

Awa J down below them stretched a daik nanow glen, be- 
ginning at the foot of the wall, and ending in the stream that 
washed the nioantain*s bascu 

The cool air rose np, firesh and inyigoratin^ from the rockj 
gkn, to where they saL 

^ Do joa still think oor nnptialfl will never be, Alice, as you 
prophesied <»e evening this week, or do joa know this will be 
the last Friday in which I shall ever address jou as Miss 
Alice UsleP* 

'^ Don't talk about that, Ernest— it makes me feel bad Ww I 
know not whj it is that such a presentiment has crept into mj 
mind, and lies there with snch weight that I cannot shake it 
o£ Oh, Ernest, Ernest! how dreary life would be, shut out 
from your presence T And she rose up and stood on the edge 
of the precipice, as though tempting the yawning chasm, 
toying with the destiny that had almost reached the culmi- 
nating point between blessed happiness and hopeless misery. 

Ernest came and stood on the perilous footing beside her — 
his arm steadied her, though she needed it not, so strong was 
she in the exuberant joy that thrilled along every nerve, wild 
in the enthusiastic love of the grand and sublime, and defiant 
of the danger that lay not a hand's breadth from her firmly 
poised feet 

** Alice,** said he, ^ I almost feel that we two are as Byron 
sung, ^portion of that around us.* Before I ever heard of 
Glen Green, and was a wanderer in Southern climes, I oflen 
sought lone, quiet places, and dreamed there and drank in so 
much of the wild and beautiful of nature, that sometimes I did 
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«eem to feel that I was a part of the surroundiiigs, and im- 
agined the bluffs, and the magnolias, and the watez^falls, and 
the delightful tropical flowers, loved me, and looked upon me 
as belonging to them. I did not dream with so much reason 
as you do, Alice. I remember once I stood in a plaoe 
strangely like this, only, instead of silveiy sands and iyj and 
vines at the base like it is here, rough, jagged rocks lay in 
confusion, and it looked frightful and gloomy. 

^ I was in trouble ! Life looked cold and dreary, and I was 
sorry I was ever bom ! While I stood there, I Ihoaght : One 
little step, and all would be over — ^peace and rest and foi|;el- 
fulness ; that the world was none the better or wiser for my 
living ; that none were blest because I was bom ! And a 
strange fatality took possession of me, almost impelling me 
to cast myself over the precipice and be dashed to pieces on 
the frowning rocks below. I believe I should have d<»e tt|. 
for all my senses seemed bewildered and die eartii rapidly re- 
volving around me ! And strange laughter, as of taunting 
demons, seemed to come out frcmi among the rocksi, and was 
caught up in echoes all about me ! 

'' But, just then, a soft female voice fell upon my ear, earrpl- 
ing that sweet song, ' A life on the ocean wave,' and I stepped* 
back and sat down in a place of safety, and list(»ned to 1^ 
pretty warbling. 

*^ And so it happened that my life-journey took a pleasant 
turn from that little incident, and I am very glad now -that I 
did not throw myself over the precipice,'' and he turned away 
and led Alice down from the rock to the bank, wh^e they 
sat down. 
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^ Did yoa go in search of the sweet voice? " said Alice, 
liitereBted. ' 

** Yea i I walked up to the top of the hill, and a fair girl^ 
•with long shiniag hiur, was sitting on a log sketching the scene 
4)efore her. I frankly told her, the same as I hare told 70a, 
how her Toice had attracted mj attention, and drawn me awaj 
from the daring deed of suicide ; and how lonely I was among 
strangers ; and all that was in my mind. The Southern ladies 
•re very wann*hearted and frank, and without any apologies 
she told me I most go to her father^s house that evening, and 
she thought, by to-morrow, a brighter aspect might be cast over 
my gloomy prospects. The sketch she had taken was true to 
nature, and exhibited unmistakable genius. There was the 
spacious plantation and the old home of hers — ^the village that 
lay below in the valley, the winding stream, the old mill, the 
open groves, the white tomb-stdnes peeping through the green 
shrubbery, the school house with its play-ground, the beautiful 
magnolias, the rustic bridge that spanned the stream, and all, 
truthfully and poetically pictured.** 

** Did you ever get any better acquainted with her, or what ?* 
said Alice, looking into his face. 

** Oh yes," said he, evidently embarrassed ; " we went chat- 
ting along together, and when we reached her home she intro- 
duced me to her parents, telling them all the particulars. 
They laughed heartily, and her father said, by morning he 
would see if he couldn't find something to keep me away from 
gloomy precipices. 

. '^ Well, I was hired as instructor to his children, and was a 
member of the family for more than a year ; and Emily was 
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jttst like a dear sister to me, and her mother was like mj own 
mother. I spent a year there very happily." 

" What ever became of Emily ? don't you still correspond 
with her or with the family ? You ought to." 

^ She is dead now/' said Ernest, with an effort to look in 
Alice's eye ; but his gaze was unsteady and wavering, and he 
looked down and toyed among the brown leaves at his feet. 

^ Her fate was unfortunate," he added. '^ When I came away 
she was betrothed to a professor in a Seminary, where she 
had been before I went there ; he seduced and left her, and, 
unable to bear the shame, she died. 

^ She was found dead in her bed one morning, and in a pri- 
vate letter from her mother, to me, she professed the belief 
that Emily did not die a natural death, although this was kept 
a secret in the family." 

There was a painful pause — ^Alice was crying, and Ernest 
was excessively annoyed, but he spoke not a word, until the 
heaving sobs grew soiler, and only a long, tremulous breath 
told of her agitation. 

^ Let us go home, Alice," he then said, drawing her arm 
within his own ; and taking her to the carriage, he drove more 
rapidly down the winding road than was consistent with safety. 



** Where's Alice?" said Ernest, bursting into the room the 
following morning, before any of the family had risen, except 
Mr. Lisle. 

" She is asleep yet, Ernest," said he, in surprise ; " is there 
anything the matter ? " 
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^ I have received a telegraphic dispatch Crom home this 
morning, demanding my immediate presence. Mj &ther lies 
at the point of death, and must see me hefore he dies.'' 

'^ I am very sorry for you, Ernest — ^I will have Alice down 
in a minute," said Mr. Lisle, hurrying up stairs. 

Alice washed and brushed back her hair, and flung a large 
shawl on, over her dress, and hurried down to the parior. 

She was pale, and seemed dumb and voiceless, f<v she 
neither spoke or wept 

^ I came to bid you a little ' good-by,' AHie. If it were 
possible I would not leave till after Sunday, but the demand 
is imperious — ^I must go." 

He understood the anxious inquiry on her pale face, and 
said, ^ I will be back as soon as I can — ^in a fortnight at 
farthest Tou must write me every other day, Alice, after 
you have heard from me once. I will write as often, too ; and 
when I see how matters stand at home, we will appoint another 
day for the wedding." 

" Oh, no, Ernest I it will never, never be ! " was the reply 
that came brokenly, as though she was suffocating. 

^ Do you distrust me ? do you dare think I am deceiving 
you, Alice ? " and he held her off at arms length and frowned 
upon her darkly. 

^ No ! no I dearest and best beloved ! you know I do not 
distrust you ; I believe every word you say ; and yet — there 
is bitterness in the cup we hold to our lips — ^there will be wail- 
ings of grief, and burning tears, and sorrow that cannot be 
uttered ; may Grod help us, dear Ernest ! If we never meet 
again, hear these, my last words : I bless you as the light of 
my life — ^I love and pity and forgive you. Should you never 
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see me again, and should jour life be lonelj and nnblest, let il 
be pure and good and upright; so live, as though jou felt 
the eye of God looking into jour secret soul, and reading eyeiy 
motive and judging jour conduct. Do all the good jou can* 
and maj God hasten the time in which jou will be restored 
to me again." 

^ Dear Alice I I thank jou ; and' now I must go,"* said 
Ernest, rising and looking at his watch* ^^ I will write to joo 
Mondaj, dearest; and now a short good-bj; we will not be 
separated long ;" and he kissed her and started. 

His hand was upon the door, when a gentle touch upon his 
arm made him stop. 

*^ Oh, Ernest, I feel as if we were parting forerer ; perhi^ 
JOU will be killed and I shall never see jou again ;" and she 
elung to him, and hiding her face in his bosom, drew his head 
down and whispered reluctantlj, and so low as to be scaicelj 
heard : ^ I wish I were jour wife before jou started awa j. I 
feel so unhappj ; but jou will come soon, verj soon, agaioi 
won't JOU, Ernest ? " 

^ Surelj, Alice ;** and he seemed not to understand her; 
^ but wh J — ^whj need jou be unhaj^ ? jou have no cause 
unless JOU doubt me ;"* and holding her hand, he led her to 
the sofa, and seating her, hurried awaj. 

Alice was in a state of feverish excitement until Moodaj, 
when she rallied, and as soon as the mail train went whistling 
and curving round the hill, she put on her bonnet and went 
down to the post-office. She was certain of receiving a letter 
from Ernest; and when the bustling little wife of the post- 
master announced that there was no letter for her, she could 
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have fallen on the floor, but she nerved herself, and, making a 
oareleas remark about the weather, she started home. 

The next day was the same, and the next, and the next; 
and then she sank under her disappointment, and persisted in 
the idea that Emest was sick or dead — and she said if he 
were only ill, he would surely have a friend write for him& 

All through the long and lonesome nights, she walked her 
room, or sat by the open window ; and no words of father, 
mother, or Julia, could calm her sleepless grief. 

Cicely ventured, with all of woman*s tenderness, to hint 
that they might have been deceived in the character of the 
one they so loved, and that all his winning ways may have 
been assumed, and that he might not be the honorable and ex- 
cellent man he appeared. 

Alice was walking the floor slowly while her mother was 
talking ; but when the import of the words fell upon her mind, 
she stamped her foot, pressed her hands tightly on her temples, 
and with a sharp cry shrieked out: 

^ Cicely Lisle ! You are no mother of mine I How dare 
you heap such insinuations upon my already overburdened 
heart I Do you delight in torturing me with your heartless 
taunts ? You might as well say this of my dear &ther ! " and 
with a groan that seemed wrung from her with intense physi- 
cal torture, she flung herself upon the bed. 

''Oh! Alice— darling! you are dearer to me than my own 
poor mother — ^you have been mine from babyhood — and God 
knows I would not breathe a word to give you pain ; but oh, 
my daughter! I do begin to have my feai% and doubts about 
that man's honesty and truth," said Cicely, leaning over the 
bed, and laying her hand sofUy on Alice's brow. 
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^ Don't tell it to me, then, Gcelj," said Alice, radelj pull- 
ing the loving little hand off from her forehead. ^ / am not 
one of those suspicious people, ivho are always on the alert for 
evil, and so ready to traduce others," and she spoke harshly, 
tmd turned away from her mother. 

Cicely was prepared for this demonstration of feeling — she 
did not blame Alice, whom she knew to be loving, and trusts 
ing and confiding as the veriest child— ^and she simply said, 
^ Oh, God ! temper the wind to the shorn lamb, and have 
m^ftf lUpon her in the dark hours that must surely oome I " 
and she went down stairs, leaving her alone. 

It was almost sunset — and half in anger, and with assumed 
bravery of heart, as though she would not yield to the soirow 
that seemed gathering around her, Alice rose and performed 
her toilet neatly, and coming down stairs with her gipsy hat 
iianging on her arm, she asked Julia if she would not enjoy a 
walk down to the graveyard. She cheerfully assented. They 
walked down to it, and then Alice said with a laugh, Julia 
might wait there until she went on to the ofBice after her long- 
looked-for letter. 

Julia sat beside the old stone wall reading Shelley's Poems, 
when she looked up, and there down the road came Alice with 
a letter in her hand. She was just opening it, and with a 
whispered prayer that all might yet be well with Alice, she 
resumed her reading. 

A piercing shriek fell upon Julia's ear, that wHl never, neTer 
leave her while life is her^s ! Then another, thrilling along 
every nerve and almost freezing the life-blood in her veins I 
JShe dropped her book, and, with one step on the crumbling 
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itone wall, leaped it with the vigor of buoyant joath, and laa 
to Alice. 

She stood in the road, her hat hanging down her shoulderB, 
her eyes wild and tearless, her lips pallid, and her tightly 
dosed hands npnused, one of them holding an open letter* 
Jalia wound her anna about her neck^ and put her face beside 
Alice'si and said: ^Oh, Alice ! has the storm broken upon joa 
at last ! God strengthen jou now, when jour little barque is 
wrecked, and jou left so desolate, so lonelj, so crushed and 
broken I Dear Alice ! — my heart bleeds for you — ^lean ot pe, 
dear one, and tell me all, and we will go to Giod together in 
prayer ; " and Julia held the cold white face to her bosom, and 
smoothed the damp hair soothingly and pityingly. 

^ I am so chilly, Julia ; " and she shuddered, and closed her 
eyes, while the cool drops of perspiration stood on her fcHre- 
head* Julia slid her arm about her, and they walked home- 
ward ; at every breath Alice moaned out a low, quivering ay, 
just as harp strings tremble afler a rude touch. 

Julia knew that all words of consolation were of no avail 
then — that all she could do acceptably would be, to give her 
sjmpathy «id kind care. They went up Btain. immediately 
on their return home, and Julia took off Alice's clothes, washed 
her face and hands and feet, bathed her head, and gave her an 
anodyne. She still moaned the same low, quivering, tearless 
expression of her agony, and so exhausted was she from loss 
of sleep and the terrible shock she had experienced, that the 
anodyne took the desired effect, and she fell into a heavy 
sleep. 

Gcely knew of ihe incident, and sat outside of the chamber 
door, in an ac(]ointng room, lest her presence should disturb 
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Alice. The letter lay open upon the stand, and Julia took it 
out to the lamp, and knelt beside Cicely's chair, and they both 
read it. 

Alas I alas ! for the power that is given to the unworthy and 
the unprincipled ! Alas ! for the despoiling touch oi the heart- 
less wretch in whose serpent-trail is utter desolation, blackness, 
despair, and ruin 1 

The letter ran thus : 

Marshall, Ills., Not. 17, 18—. 

DsAK Miss Auox :— I hare deferred writing to you » few days later than I bad 
prflmised, on account of my unsettled state of mind. 

I have been Teiy unhappy since I parted from you, for the reason, that distrust 
bas sprung up between us, and it seems impossible that our married life should be 
happy. Surely it can not be, when you doubt my lore, and beliere I do not mean to 
fulfill my TOWS. I will be honorable — ^my honor stands as the first thing of import- 
ABM in my principles. If you insist on it, I will return, and we will be wed ; but if 
yon do not, it were better Ibr both of us that our rows be obliterated, our engBge> 
ment broken, and that we stand free as we did the day we first met at the wild-wood 
graT*. Tou are yery dear to me, but our lore is not whole and perfect ; and this 
distrust would embitter our lives, and our Aiture would be unhappy. If you address 
a letter to this place within ten days, it will be forwarded to me. 

With esteem, I remain yours, S. G. 



^' The heaviest blow has not fallen upon her yet," said Cice- 
ly, with anguish depicted upon her countenance. 

'^ Oh, it could not be any greater," said Julia. ^ God in 
mercy, shield her !" 

^ Amen !" said Cicely, bowing her head. 

^ Do you think her reason will withstand the shods: ? Was 
it to this you referred, when you said the heaviest blow had 
not fallen upon her yet ?" said Julia. 

Cicely held her white face close beside Julia's, and whis- 
pered, ^ I fear she has been led too far by her idolatrous love, 
and the result will be more than she can bear." 
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^Oh, Ciceljy mj friend I and is this wfaj oar poor Alice has 
been drooping, and whj she has wept so mach, and hiid all 
her white dresses aside, and has felt so low spirited, and would 
not be comforted P* 

^ That is the reason," said Cicelj, and they bowed their 
heads in silence and tears. 

^ I will stand by Alice as though she were my own dear 
sister, for I believe her blameless, and in the sight of God and 
the angels, as innocent of crime as when I first saw her." 

** Tm, Ibr a iplrit pure m ben 
If alvmyt pnie, eiren white it em { 
As snnahiiM broken in the rill, 
Though tamed tsiajf if fonfhine ftiU." 

^ And she is mine,** said Cicely ; ^ as much to sustain and 
pity, as she has been to love and guide. Her dying mother 
laid her in my arms as a precious giil, and oh, if I have not 
watched her tenderly enough, may Grod foi^ve me, for I, too^ 
was deceived.** 

That night Cicely very kindly broke the unwelcome intelli- 
gence to Mr. Lisle. He was almost insane through grief and 
anger, and beat his breast, and clenched his hands, and swore 
vengeance on the destroyer of his peace, and the spoiler of his 
household idols ; but Cicely's quiet words of *^ WOliam, ven- 
geance is in the hands of one mightier than man. We must 
forgive, even as we hope to be forgiven. God has been very 
good to us — He loves us stilL Our child is as dear to us now 
as ever she was, and we must gird ourselves with strength, and 
renew our faith in Gk)d, and be ready to shield and sustain her, 
and lift her up on our arms in prayer for more love and more 
care. She is a noble girl, and we must remember that ■ 
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* HttTBQ, when It givw muAi ]iilgh*frroi|ght icmla as bras, 
Still gives as great occasions to exert them.' '* 



It was a week later. The autumn time was fast fading into 
winter — ^the leaves were brown, and dry, and lay in rustling 
drifts on the frozen earth, and the winds, the ceaseless windsi, 
had hushed their whispers, and taken .up their wintry waiL 
Oh, it was a lonesome, lonesome time. 

Alice had recovered from the shock, and, unknown to her 
parents, had written a letter to the recreant one. 

She wrote : 

XftmsT, Ebvist, best Bblotid :— Ton say I am still deair to jo&. Had yon Mi 
said this, I would have fidt that the last link was xiren, and that I had no claim 
upon yon. 

8e long as yon love me, I can not giv« yon up. I never distrusted, nefw douhted 
you. But if your lore grows cold, and you are hvpipj in your absence tnm me, it U 
well that our engagement be broken off forever. I leave this with yourself— your 
happiness is of greater moment ttian mine, and mine is secured when yours is. I do 
not want to upbraid you, Xmsst, but (di, there is a tings of bitterness in my heart, 
and to whom cui I show it but you, only loved ? 

Oh, if you could only restore to me the lily-white of my poor soul ! Tou found « 
Illy <m whinh ttie rough winds had never blown, and you left it suUied, and its leavei 
broken and bleeding ! You found a pure spring in the wilderness, and yon poisoned 
and onbittered its crystal waters forever ! You took a trembling and frightened 
dov» to your bosom, and you left it with a broken wing and a wounded side ! 

Stnest ! Srnest ! May QM. forgive you, even as I do! 

I am unhappy, but the time is not long in which I must go about weeping and 
sorrowing ! My shame shall not be known beyond the hcmie-hearth — ^why riiould it, 
vilMii there is test and forgetftilness in the grave ? Deal candidly with me, Bmest, 
as I do with you. This is no time for trifling'— evezy hour is prsdous, and evecy'd^ 
Is a long step nearer to the termination of this strange drama 

I win not blame you. If you can be happy without me, if my fooe Is not a Ught 
unto you, if my voice is not a Joy to yon, tell me so, and then go in pea ce m y Uo^ 
will not be upon your head, my bleesiBg will go with yon to the uttennost ends of 
the earth: God keep you lovingly ! 

AUXM tJBUM ' 

23 
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This was the repl j to the heartless letter he had sent her. 
Untaught in the knowledge gained by intercourse with the 
world, she saw not that he was fretting under the bond of his 
unmeaning and worthless vows, and longing to shake them off 
as though thej were galling chains of iron ; and that he had 
written the Bentence, ^ You are verj dear to me,** merelj to 
gild the truth and shield himself. ^ 

The last letter she ever received from him came in five dajs 
from the time she mailed hers. 

He proposed in elegant and eloquent language that she 
should come to him immediately ; that a pleasant home await- 
ed her ; that he loved none other, and that she was his wife 
as much as though the legal form of the law had been admin- 
istered ; and that to them the law was a mere form, unneces- 
sary, and only worthy the attention of the canting hypocrite 
and the stnught-laced puritan. 

She read the letter, and dwelt on its glowing words, and 
Imght pictures, until the poison was instilling itself into every 
thought in her bosom. She rose and folded her arms tightly 
across her breast, and her nails pressed into her palms, as she 
murmured : " It is well enough. I am lost ! lost ! There is 
no more gladness for me in all this mockery of life I They 
love me still, but I am not worthy to touch their feet, or to 
kneel in the same circle around the family altar ; to look up to 
the stars in all their purity, for Grod is there, and even he has 
forsaken me, and cast me off from his love and mercy ! Ah, 
I am lost I and there is nothing left me now but to go to him 
who caUb me.** 

Alice feigned cheerfulness before the &mily, and that night 
after they were all asleep, she filled a satchel with dothing, 
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and selected tliree or fimr good books to carrj with her, Mn, 
Heman's, Mrs. Welb/s, and Shelley's poems, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing's Aurora Leigh — ^this last one, she smiled strangely over, 
as she remembered the many times she had read it aloud to 
£meflt» 

While packing them, she jarred the book*case, and her 
mother's little pocket Bible fell from an upper shelf, directly 
between her hands. She started, with as much surprise as 
though a coiled serpent had fallen into her hands ; then her 
lip curled scornfully, and flinging up the window, she threw it 
out into the darkness, whispering, ^^ Away I I have no God! 
In my dark hours, He, too, has left me, like a false worldly 
friend 1 away 1" and she heard it &11 upon a pile of shingles 
lying out in the wood-yard. 'i 

The train was due at two o'clock in the morning ; it was 
only twelve, then, and she lay down to rest an hour before she 
would start. When the clock struck one, she rose carefully, 
and taking her shawl and satchel, started down stairs. 

Her heart was not softened, as she closed the bed-room do(Nr, 
afler taking a last look around her dear little room, 

A hard insanity had petrified her heart, and made it a heart 
of stone. Every gentle, tender emotion was dulled. Her 
fount of tears was frozen. 

Poor, poor Alice I Alas, for the many hearts that bleed 
like hers 1 Oh, let us be gentle, and loving, and lavish of 
kindly words, and smiles, and sympathy ; for every day do we 
pass such broken spirits, on the wayside of the life-path as we 
journey onward. God, the Father! fold them tenderly, 
sofUy, pityingly, in thine arms of love and menij, for their 
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wings trail weariljy and their liearts bleed, and their feet an 
iore and braised I 

As she passed through the xoom, into which her fiuher^s 
bed-nxmi door opened, she heard a moan as of deep distress — 
another — ^then his voicei all broken and pleading, wailed oat, 
^Oh, come back, Alice, mj child! mj diildl come back to 
jour poor father V* 

She shrieked oat piteoosfy, and flew to the bed, and laid her 
cold face upon his bosom, czji^, ^ Ohj Esther, father, what 
shall I do P' 

^ Mj head does pain so, Alice," he rq>lied. ^ I was dream- 
ing such a frightful dream I Oh, I thou^t joa were going 
awaj off to live with Eniestr but— oh, Allie, not as his wife! 
I did sufier so much in that awful dream." 

*^ It was onlj a troubled dream, papa. Too are boxning 
with fever, and jour poor head is so hot ;" and she hurried op 
stairs before he found that she was dressed, and had on a bon- 
net and capew It did not take a minote of time to slip off her 
shoes, fling a shawl about her shoulders, cover the satchel 
under the bed-clothes, and toss her bonnet to one side. 

When she came down, she Ibund Cicelj dressed, and a H^t 
baraing, and her father monnoring broken and imcminected 
phrases. He could not bear the light of the candle to fidl 
upon his ejes. 

^ There is everj sjmptom of brain fever," said Cicelj, laj 
tng her hand on Alice's shonlder, and whispering the words, 
^< He has been restless all night, and I had not closed mj ejes 
until just before jou came into the room." 

With the flrst faint streaks of dawn, Alice and JoHa walked 
down to Wendall for the ph jsician. He came, and pronounced 
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tb) case a dangerous attack of brain fever, stimulated by itt- 
^tense excitement 

For a time Alice forgot all her own sorrows, in watching 
and nursing her father. He constantly dwelt upon the one 
theme, AUce, In his wildest delirium, he would one moment 
be praying to God to tenderly care for his poor lamb, rescued, 
all torn and bleeding, from the daws of the devouring wolf«^ 
then, the next instant, deep, wild curses would fall upon the 
head of the wretched wanderer, who had laid waste his idols 
with the ruthless hand of the spoiler. 

Cicely, out of, love and pity for Alice, would not permit 
Mrs- Lee, or Mrs. Carter, or even her mother, or the parson, 
to visit the bedside of her husband. She feared, lest in his 
delirium, he would say something that would betray the secret 
they had guarded so well in the family ; and it was not until 
Mr. Lisle could sit up in bed that visitors were permitted to 
see him. 

Thrown back upon her own thoughts, again did Alice begin 
to grieve over her hapless fate. She thanked God that she 
had been snatched, as a brand from the burning, from the utter 
ruin into which she was plunging on that memorable, yet awful 
night And yet, to her darkened vision, she had nothing to 
live for. The great love she so trusted in was stripped of all 
its wondrous beauty, and truth, and holiness ; and when she 
reflected and looked upon it, its loathsomeness disgusted her; 
its blackness, and impurity, and selfishness, made her turn 
away sick at heart, that such great deformity could be so beau* 
tifully clothed. 

Alas I when we lose faith in the Father, how thick is the 
gloom that enshrouds us I How we wander and grope, and 
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miss the sUll Presence; and bow dark and dumb is life 
without the sweet interpreter, Go^t love^ wanning and sofl- 
ening and elevating onr pomr souls I 

God be praised for the precious gift of His love ; for the 
^»pit>bation we feel beaming down upon us from His coun- 
tenance, when we live uprightly and unselfishly ; and for the 
trust and faith He woos us to repose in him ! 

We pass over the agony and fits of frenzied madness that 
at times overpowered the poor girl, until she lay insensible 
for a brief season, and at other times the exhaustion that fol- 
lowed violent weeping and raving ; the grief caused her father 
and mother; and the tender support their soothing words 
brought her, until Christmas eve. All that day she had been 
silent as if in a dream. Her mind could not be roused from 
the stupor that oppressed it, although Cicely and Julia tried 
to cheer and animate her. 

That night after the family were asleep, she stole out and 
walked hurriedly across the fields to where the railroad 
crossed the adjoining farm, that lay between her father's and 
Wendall village. There was a little snow on the ground, 
enough to creak and crisp under her feet, as she walked 
through the stubble. 

, She stood on the bluff above the track, and thought how 
often she had stood there under that old maple, watching the 
trains sweep past with their trailing plumes of smoke and 
steam, and at night how like the cavernous, red throat of some 
mighty myth-monster, gleamed out the glowing coals of fire. 
But now, that wild, strange pleasure was not the errand that 
led her to the old maple. She sought to find a quick and 
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sure death, and she was likely to meet it, in tluit spot where 
the grade was tending downwards, and where the •urve shut 
off the view ahead. 

She saw the night watch with his lantern, down in the val- 
ley beyond. The light was the signal of *^ all's right," waiting 
to meet the eye of the watchful engineer. Descending the 
bluff, she prepared herself for the doom she had chosen, the 
fate she preferred to a life made drear and void and dark with 
the shame and scorn that would be heaped upon her, the vio* 
tim of a wily seducer. 

That she might not be discovered upon the track, she 
wrapped herself in a white crape shawl that had been a part 
of the wedding apparel, and flung a heavy black vail over her 
head and shoulders, and lay down with her neck directly 
across the iron. Just as she^did this, the frosty air bore to 
her waiting ear tlie shrill, prolonged whistle of the engine, as 
it neared a station four miles distant 

She closed her eyes, but no prayer moved her lips, no tean 
trembled under the sweeping lashes, no pity for the immortal 
germ that slept under her heart, stirred the woman in her na- 
ture. She was as cold and hard as the iron that pressed 
chillingly her fair neck; rebellious as though the great deeps 
of her spirit had never been broken up— daring as the hardy 
bandit who recklessly slays his fellow man for gold. 

Away in the distance she hears the rushing train, sweeping 
onward, and its roar is like the dashing of billowy waters and 
the rush of mighty winds among the mountain pines. It 
comes nearer — ^nearer — she can hear the wheels; upon tlie 
irons — ^the monster puffs and breathes, and the surrouoding 
hills quake as in fear of his approach* . 
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Hie innate love of the wfld .and beantiinl and grand and 
miyestic, eveif then, prompted her to open her eyes and look 
upon the crashing Juggeniaat, whose fiery breath was ahnost 
upon her cheek* 

She looked — ^the black wing of death was almost overshad- 
owing heVf and it is not strange that her calmness forsook her 
in that moment ; and had she even tried to move, her fainting 
energies could not have complied ; the power was gone. She 
lay as one struck with palsy, and the instrument of deatii 
came nearer — ^nearer — ^the yawning mouth was all her eyes 
•aw, and then they closed ; and Alice Lisle lay as one bereft 
of life. She had fainted. 

It happened that the engineer had often seen her under the 
maple, sometimes in the daytime and sometimes at night; and 
this night something impelled him to look towards the old 
,tree ; and as he leaned out, he faintly distinguished an object 
on the track, and in an instant the signal to the brakesman 
was heard and acted upon, while the strong arm of the fright- 
ened engineer seized the lever, reversed the engine, and poor 
Alice was saved ! 

He sprang from the engine before it was still, and lifted the 
unconscious form ; but she could not stand. He carried her 
up the bank to the old maple, and finding her shawl lying 
there, he wrapped it about her shoulders, and laid her among 
the leaves. The conductor came to him, foUowed by three or 
firar ladies. One of them had a vinaigrette in her pocket, and 
Alice was soon restored. A gentleman was on board who 
was going to get off at WendaU, and the conductor spoke to 
him and requested him to alight there and take charge of 
Alice. The request was complied with cheerfully, and they 
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all started back to the cars, except the engineer. He bent 
oyer the bewildered girl, and whispered : 

" Would you dare to fly in the face of a merciful Grod, and 
take your own life ? You have much to live for. Be patient 
and hopeful, and do all the good you can, and wait the 
Father's time. There is a great work for you to do. God 
bless and keep you I" and he l^ped down the bluff, and 
sprang to his post in the engine, and the ponderous body 
moved and creaked, and began to breathe and puff, and move ^ 
faster and faster, until away off in the valley did the red light 
behind sway as if borne on a breezy swell of wind, glimmer- 
ing like a crimson star in the distance, until it grew so fisur and 
faint it looked like a fire-Hy. 

Alice scarcely breathed . while she watched it, and then, 
when it was gone, she sighed and turned to the gentleman 
who had been lefl to care for her. 

" I lived in this neighborhood years ago. My boyhood was 
spent among these grand old hills ; and now in deep sorrow, I 
oome again to revisit them. My name is Louis Phillips. I 
am the eldest son of parson Phillips, the pastor of Glen Green 
church," said the stranger, as he carefully tucked the comers 
of a shawl about a bundle that he carried in his arms. 

^< And I am Alice Lisle/' said she, looking mournfully up 
into his face. 

^ Not the little Allie who used to sit on my knee and take 
the biggest share of sugar plums out qf my pockets, and tease 
me to tell the story of *mousie wanting its 1-o-n-g tail again?"* 
said he, starting. 

" The very same,** said she, reaching out her hand to the 
hearty grasp of the one extended to meet it. 
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^Ofa, Alice! mjlhtle {^j-matel oh, tliaft we should meet 
thus ; and jet how much better than if-—* he stopped and 
shnddered. 

^ M J tnmble was greater than I ooold bear,* said Alice. 

^ Oh, no, Alice ! joa are wronging yourself when you saj 
that. It is low and tririal and cowardly, to shrink awaj from 
facing jour destiny, even if it be crushing and almost over- 
powering. Bear it bravely and with a troe, tmsting heart, 
^nd a faith in God that all will be well in the end, and that 
it is for your own good ; and then, and not till then, can yon 
be a true and noble woman. 

^ I remember yon as the pride of all the school teachers 
and the envy of the mothers, when I left the Glen, ten years 
ago. Every person prophesied great good, and a strong in- 
tellect and wondrous beauty for Alice Usle then ; and now, 
because of sorrows, sent to expand your mind and test your 
faith, and increase and strengthen your knowledge, and pre- 
pare you for usefulness in a wider sphere, and to quicken 
your sympathies, and teach you to rely on God, and put all 
your hope and trust in Him — will you, weak woman, dose 
your eyes, and fold your hands, and lie down and give up 
your life in your bloom and strength and youth ? Will you 
leave the soldier's ranks, like a recreant deserter, when the 
battle ground is reached, and the order falls upon your ear ? 
Rise and gird on the armor, and stand firm, resolved to work 
till you die." 

Alice was weeping soflly, the first quiet tears she had shed 
since her great sorrow had come upon her. 

" Is your sorrow very deep and trying, Alice ? * said he, 
tenderly, after she had wept for some time. 
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** Oh, verj, very ! " she replied, wringing her hands* 

" May I kneel with you in prayer ?*' 

" Yes, yes," said the poor girL 

He rose, and carefully laying the sleeping babe oat of his 
arms among the leaves at the foot of the maple, he knelt be* 
side Alice, and prayed feelingly and earnestly, and with tears, 
for the stricken girl. 

Her heart was touched, and she saw in a clearer and differ* 
ent light how she stood toward God and mankind ; and when 
she rose to her feet, her countenance was calm with the glow 
of peace within, love to Grod, submission to her fate, and the 
faith that is as a light to the pathway to the Christian.. 

Alice requested that the painful events of that night should 
be kept a secret, and promised henceforth, with the help of 
God, to bear her affliction bravely, and in the spirit of a meek 
and patient and faithful Christian. 

Louis was a distinguished clergyman and the principal of 
a flourishing college in one of the southern States. His wife 
had died, leaving a babe of a few weeks old, and he was 
bringing it home to leave with his mother. 

He came over the next day with his mother and babe to 
Mr. Lisle's, and spent the afternoon. Alice was cheerful and 
strong in heart. She had drawn near to God, and was striv* 
ing in prayer to tear from its throne the false image she had 
so worshiped. 

Oh, you who have loved with all the truth and strength and 
devotion of the soul; who have invested the beloved one with 
qualities he never possessed, and charms and virtues to which 
he was a stranger; you who have poured out the golden 
wealth of your affections at the feet of one wholly unworthy 
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and unappradatiTe; who haye bowed, like Uie heathai, bdbre 
a dumb idol^-onlj such feel a dne degree of Bjmpathj $ir 
Alice. 

It is welly when the blinding light of conviction bunts npon 
the sight with its painful glare, if the deceived one can fling 
open the dosed portal of that one secret diamber of the 
hearty and let the sunshine penetrate, and the healthful air 
come in cool and invigorating and odorous. And jet in all 
this busy world, where we walk side bj side, and cross each 
other^s paths, and jostle together, how few there are, who hold 
not, hidden deep and dark in their souls, a desolate chamber 
in which is silently shrined an urn, filled with memories that 
are wept over often and often, when none are nigh, and when 
no eye rests upon them, save a pitying Father's. 

Knowing this, let our words be kindly one Id another, our 
dasping of hands affectionatdy, our kisses revo-ently, our 
chidings tenderly, our admonitions lovingly, our forgiveness 
fireely, wholly, warmly, even as God forgives* 

It was a pleasant, sunny afternoon, that Christmas day, 
and Louis longed to visit the old hills again, where he had 
spent so many happy hours. He persuaded Alice and Julia 
to go with him in the carriage to the caves. He said they 
would look dreary enough, in the winter ; and yet he would 
have to return to his charge in a week, and would have no 
other time to visit them. 

They went, although Alice shuddered at the thought of 
ever going there again. The memoiy of her past dreams 
would come so harshly and sharply back upon her mind ; and 
yet she was like the poor Catholic who loves to ^ pain and 
mortify the flesh foe the good of the souL" She did not fed 
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able to lamble around and Tisit all the favorite plaees that 
IxHiis wished to see ; and while Julia went with ^him, she eBt 
on the top of the ledge, where she had last sat beside £rne8t. 
Her grief was deep, too deep for tears, t^s she sat there alone, 
thinking of all that had passed while thej were there, and of 
the story he had told her about the beautiM southern girl, 
whose destinj was ill-starred, like her own. She almost 
seemed to see Ernest, as he had stood there, tall and straight 
and beautiful, and seemed to hear his sweet soil tones, as he 
plaintively dwelt upon the fate of Emilj. It was there he 
bad sat, leaning against the same mossj rock, and she looked 
around, almost feeling his presence. On the ground, half oov- 
ered bj brown leaves, she saw a black morocco pocket-book, 
lying just where Ernest had leaned against the rock. 

She remembered seeing such a one sticking out of his 
pocket On taking it up, she found it full of papers and 
letters, all damp, but not mouldy, though they were flecked 
with spots of mildew, not enough to injure the writing. She 
wrapped it in her handkerchief, and as soon as they returned 
home, she hurried to her room and emptied it of its contents, 
opening each paper, and spreading it out on the table to dry. 
In one part of it were eight or ten bank bills, apparently coun- 
terfeit, all of them lacking the signature of the cashier. They 
were bright and new, save that the damp had stuck them to- 
gether. On one of the papers was a complete alphabet in 
hierc^yphics, with the explanatory letters corre^onding. 

When she saw this, her breath stopped suddenly ; a pang as 
of death shot through her heart She sank in a chair, ctying, 
^MyJBmestf Oh, God of love and mercy! I thank thee 
that thou didst snatch me as a brand frpm the burning r - 
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Then she opened a large folded sheet of satinj paper, and 
found the very reconunendation he had shown her father, when 
he first paid his addresses to her. Inside of it was a note, oon* 
taining these words: 

Dkab Oob :— How *U thia rait ? We >Te had » dMl of trouble getting 70a up one 
of the right sort. 

HamphnyrUtofweinthlefeeoinnMndiRmMteke with the ui^ Itiilnk 

He Jeienre poiee. Write •con, PhU. 

Wiihing you suooeai, youn, 

O. W. Wxxuf OT, Sec*j of M. Ms. 

Another note inside of an envelope contained these words : 

Trouble ahead— -Monteith** been blabbing— will have Ub trial next meetingi if he 
eaa be anared. Jones tliinks etexy member will have to be present ; if we can 't 
manage, you '11 be sent for — ^will telegraph that your &ther is dying— understand. 

Sow are ye progresdng in love matters ? Camden's got his flower transplanted. 

K. Us. 

There was not a letter from mother, or sister, or any rela- 
tive, in the pocket-book. A long letter, in characters, was 
found among them ; this, she could not read, but the postscript, 
written hurriedly, and awhile after the rest^ read thus : 

^' Let Howland read this, and tell us what he thinks of the 
proposition." 

But oh, what was her grief on finding a letter superscribed 
to Philip Winters, in a delicate feminine hand, that read as 
follows: 

Pmup WiiiTUS :^I eould euiae yon. I could rq|oiee in seeing you die a dealli of 
intense torture, only, that my poor lost Emily lored you, and died with your name 
upon her white, white lips, and held my hand while dying, and made me promise to 
fbrgire, and never seek to injure you. 

Only this saTse yon, accursed of all manUnd ! You came poor, and lonely, and 
ftiendlees, to our home— we took you in, and employed, and honored, and lored yon ; 
and this ia our reward, poisonous tiper that you are I 
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After Smma was dead, a tUI of laudannm -was found under her pillow, with your 
daguerreotype, and a note telling why she died. Wretch that you are ! You haTe 
broke my heart — but go ! for her sweet sake I will let you live, hoping her sweet iU" 
vocent face may haunt your midnight pillow, and that remorse may torture your 
worthless life, until you suffer, OTen u I suflEier now, only without hope. Farewell! 

Ehilt Lam Woodworth. 

' Another letter, signed bj a deacon of a Presbyterian church, 
in Connecticut, stated, that the members had met and talked 
the matter over, and had concluded to hire him; although 
some of them demurred at the salary, they were all willing, 
and judged, from the two sermons they had heard him preach, 
that they would like him. 

This letter was addressed to Philip Winters, and dated a 
year back, and sent from Maine* 

Alice gathered the papers all up when they were dry, and 
restored them to the pocket book, and locked them in a private 
drawer. This event crowned her woe. It was the last stroke, 
and it let a flood of light into her clouded mind, and strength 
came of that light, and she stood up, her hands clasped in a 
prayer of gratitude to the good God who had so tenderly 
guarded her. The vacillating weakness of immature woman- 
hood was gone — she was a girl no longer, but a brave, strong, 
resigned, self-reliant woman. 

She felt then, that God loved her, and gave her his appro- 
bation, that she was an object of his special care ; else, why 
had he saved her twice— once from impending and instant 
death, and once from a fate worse than death ? 

She resolved to be cheerful and happy in token of her grat- 
itude, and to live for the life inlinked with her own ; and live 
as though she profited by the bard experience which would 
lay like a blight upon her life all through time. 
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She had made a great mistake, and one which could not be 
wholly rectified. She blamed herself, and did not seek to hide 
under those excuses that sidklj sentimentalists use so fieelj as 
a screen ; but looking tlie past full in the face, she bowed her 
head, and covered her eyes, and mourned over the perfect trust 
that was bn^en, the confidence lost, the empty tows she had 
garnered like precious treasures, which were now, like flowers, 
withered, and scentless, and faded. But mourned she bitterest 
over the whiteness gone from her soul forever! 

And yet there was a work for her to da A soul was waitin|^ 
snow-white, to receive the impressions that were to bring weal 
or woe, for life and for eternity. Like a book, fair4eaved and 
unwritten, were its pure pages — and the mighty pen was in 
her hand, and the thoughts in her brain. This was her work, 
and for this she nerved herself, and drew nearer to God and 
the pitying angels, and her upturned [heading face was not 
turned away unsatisfied. ^ 

Prayer lifted her into a purer atmosphere, banished every 
feeling of resentment Her love to all mankind came back 
again, and, save in the eyes of a world ever ready to sit in judg- 
ment upon the errors and temptations of others, Alice Lisle was 
richer in the wealth that beautifies and adorns the spirit, and 
fits it for the kingdom where the " wicked cease fit>m troubling 
and the weary are at rest.** 

But yonder, like a green shore, appears our limits in view, 
and we must leave Alice in the tender arms of the good Shep- 
herd, who careth for His lambs. All will be well, for she has 
returned to the rest from which she had been lured by the 
daxsling light of a love as fickle and unstaUe as the dandag 
gleam of the will-o'-the-wisp. 
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«Lookatbflr 
Who ntds alight fht image on h«r soul, 
And ghw it nvrtoM Uki a ohiM of Ui^i ; 
Hsr lift is ealm and h lw ad, ftv h«r paaoe, 
Like a rich peaxl heyond tlie dlTtr^ ken, 
Uat dscp In Imt own boaom.'* 



24 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

HMV«a is mj witp«M how I lof«d ttie maid! 
Oh, dM tiM datiw to my •onl tiian Ui^fc! 
Soar M the Tital Btmm that feeda my bmri ! 
But komr, mj ktmor** dMier than my loro. 

Haitvak Mois. 

A HUMBLE cottage home is embowered in the spacious pine 
woods of Michigan. 

It is lowlj, yet beautiful and comfortable, and it seems the 
taste of a poet has run riot in adorning that quiet retreat 

The Michigan rose climbs, and spreads, and clusters, and 
swings in wild luxuriance all over the cottage, rendering the 
abode a very bower. But now it is autunm, and 

*' The warn imi Is ikiling, the bleak wind Is wailing, 
Tlie ban booi^ are sighing, the pale flowers are dying, 

And the year 
On the earth, her death-bed, in a diowir of leaves dead. 
Is lying." 

Within the cottage parlor a marriage ceremony ia being 
performed. 

A gentle, timid maiden, with a sweet face, full of joyM love 
and trost, lays her little hand within the mazdy grasp of Au, 
hard, and homy, and toil-worn. The old pastor solemnly 

(370) 
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speaks the words that unite the twain in one, f<Mr life-— the 
mother walks softly forward, and lays her hands upon their 
heads in hlessing — ^the child-sister Rosa, smiles as she congrat- 
ulates her brother and his bride — and the kindred draw near 
with daspings of hands and well wishes, and James Hamilton 
and his wife look upon life with visions undimned, and fuU of 
promise, and full of joj. 

A neighbor rides up to the gate with a hallo, and one goes 
out and receives the package of news from the post-ofSce* 

There is the Heraldy and Watchman^ and ChrisHan OhserwTj 
and two letters, one from £[ate Barnes to her grandma Ham- 
ilton and aunt Rosa. The other is from Mrs. Barnes to her 
brother James, the very one that contained the letter sent by 
Jennie Howland. 

'^ I am glad they have written at last," said grandma, ^ for 
it's nigh on to two months since we've heard from them. Read 
ours right out, Rosa, dear ; we all want to hear the news." 

While James was opening his letter, Rosa read aloud the 
one in her hand. He glanced at the note, first, and saw Jen- 
nie's name signed to it He hardly drew a breath, while, with 
blanched cheek, his eye ran over the brief contents. 

Oh, it would have been such a relief to him, had he been 
alone, where he could have soothed his bursting heart with a 
groan ! But he slowly folded it, and twirled it carelessly in 
his fingers, and leaned over on his wife's chair, as though in- 
tently listening to Rosa. 

He could hardly see, and a stunning noise seemed roaring 
about him, like ocean billows in a tempest, and the room seemed 
revolving around him ; but he nerved himself, and bore the 
shock bravely. Rosa read about Doctor Hammond's death. 
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and how it was bronghl about This gare additional pwn to 
James, and had he exhibited pertuibatMm, it would have been 
ehai|^ to this ctrcumstanoe. 

" Oh, of an Md wordf of tongiw or pn, 



It was unmanljy unholj to grieye, or lament, or wish oth- 
'Orwise ; and James was a man whose principles, compared with 
othw men's, were as gold, seven times refined, compared with 
aUojed silyer, or nistj coppers. 

It has been said that ** pitj is afcin to love.* All our loves 
of earth have been preceded bj Pitj, who, like an angel, be- 
nign of countenance, and meek-eyed, and white-robed, has 
walked before, and led us, though we were unconscious, and 
felt no gentle fingers enclasping our hands, and no mild ejes 
looking into ours and winning us forward hj a sweet fasdna- 
tion. 

Yet it is so, and the old assertion, that is flouted by the 
proud, and gifted, and philosophic, lies softly and unquestioned 
down in our heart, and we look upon it as unsmilingly and 
reverently, as we look upon the brown tress*-«U that remains 
to us of a dear mother gxHie before. 

Jessie Sherman was an orphan counn of James Hamilton's. 
She had no home, and came from Pennsylvania to live with 
her old aunt She had never met any of the family before, 
and did not seem to James like a relation. She was a pure- 
minded, good girl; too gentle for earth, and thrown in the con- 
stant society of a noble-hearted man like James, she learned 
to k>ve him, and yet she knew it not ; knew not why she 
started at his football, and blushed, and trembled when he 
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came in ; knew not that she loved him more than a friend or 
cousin, until he was making preparation to paj a long visit to 
Wendall, and would be absent for months — ^then she felt how 
necessary was his presence, his voice, his smile, to her exist- 
ence. 

James found her in tears, and shrewdly guessed why she 
wept. She was too artless to hide it fh)m him, and when 
pressed for a reason, she cried anew, and said she would be so 
very, very lonesome while he was gone. 

He was touched — ^he could not harm a worm without pain, 
much less his little cousin Jessie. He was afraid to seek to 
loosen her affections from him — ^he took all blame upon him- 
self — ^pity is akin to love, and ^he took her hand, with a 

great, suffocating, oppressive heart-pain, and whispered, '^I 
will never leave you, Jessie, if you will give me the right to 
call you mine — my wife P 

And he laid down the old and only love — ^the love he had 
nursed for eight long, toil-burdened years, and took up the 
beautiful semblance of a new one, as many noble, self-sacrific- 
ing men have done before and since, and will do so long as the 
, true nobility of manhood exists in great and tender souls. 

If we could read hearts as we can read books, or even, 
blindly as we can see to read faces, we would start in utter 
amazement at seeing so many marriages under like circum- 
stances with this one. 

We venture to assert, that one out of every seven, all over 
the world, are similar to this. 

Oh, what a pity ! what a sore pity I It is all so easily done, 
so smoothly do the unwary feet &I1 into the snare that them- 
selves have laid* 



s. 



^-. 
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The lady may be looking unoommonlj prettj— or the mooD- 
Hght maj be falling so sofllj and dreamilj upon the June- 
gemmed earth ; or the poetiy she is reading maj be warm and 
impassioned— -contagion is caught — ^he grows sentimental, and 
whispers a sentence dipt in the ardent glow of feeling. He 
lias committed himself^ and there is no honorable release, save 
to follow up the old and beaten trail, and save his honors and 
her from weeping over tows too hastily spoken. 

Oh, what a pity, and what a great sacrifice ! and thousands 
of such martyrs there are in the world, whose lips are sealed 
ever, and whose secret lies umed in their hearts, and goes 
with them to the grave unconfessed I 
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CHAPTEB XXX. 

Let me aisert eternal ProTidence, 
And yuttfy tlM mjM of Gk>d to man. 

Paka.]>isi Lom. 

Mabel Stanton covered up her face in the hed-dothei 
and shrieked aloud when the midwife announced that her new- 
bom babe was a daughter — a wee-faced, daintj little dear — 
but that its back was strangely deformed and croaked, with a 
lump on one shoulder, and both its tender little feet turned 
directly in* 

'<0h, that I should lire to see this!" she cried. <<TeU 
Charles to come here I " 

Charles came, with a flush on his face like anger, and a 
sharp, penetrating look in his eyes, that cut like a knife to her 
heart. 

^ Have you seen it, Charlie ? ^ she said, wiUi dilated eyes 
and broken voice. 

** Tes," said he, gazing steadily at her. 

** What will be done ?" she asked, in evident distress. 

^ You had better say, ^ what have I done I '" he answered, 
without taking his eyes off her face. 

^ Oh, if it had only been a boy ! ** she moaned. 

(375) * • 
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'^Ncs Ibbd; our dan^itary if hamdj md defanned, will 
probablj be a fiv better and wker iroimii, and moie inteDI- 
gent| than tboogh die were a mere batteril j of fiuhion — good 
lor nothing^and of no oae to berself or anj bo^ eke." 

^I wish joa would be qniety CbarieSy and lei me sle^ 
I feel as if I coold not snrviTe this terribk cdamitj ! Oh, 
what hare I done that I should merit this sore afflictioii,'' 
groaned MabeL 

Cbaries looked as thoogh he onlj lacked the ooorage to tell 
her of the misdeeds of the past; hot he bit his lips and 
walked the room hnrriedlj a few moments, then went oat 

In a little time the midwife came in, cairjing the babj, 
neatljr dressed and wrapped np^ inheranns. 

«Tnil jon look aiit,]fi8s?"8he said, stopping near the 
bed* 

"Tes; I guess I can stand it. (Xi! oht* 

It had a sweet little white ftoe, and bbie ejres, hot it was 
sadlj deformed; it never coold learn to walk, and that dis- 
torted, twisted spine, and the knot on the shoulder, were pain- 
ibl to look upon. 

Mabel shuddered and turned awaj, sajing, '^ Oh, if it lives, 
I never can hold up m j head, for shame of the u|^j, firightfbl 
little numstrositj I Oh, if she had onlj been a boj ! But to 
think of a dang^terl No one could ever love her, and she 
couldn't go out into sodefj, and her life would be a burden 
and a curse to herseUl She would rather have died at her 
birth, I know. If I had been bom that way, I should have 
Uamed those who gave me life^ if, in men^, they had not 
taken it the next hour. Why did jou not let her die when 
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you saw how hideous she was ! " said Mabel, with an esqpres- 
sion of disgust marring her beautiful face. 

The old hard-hearted hag drew near the bed and whispered, 

" It is not too late jet, Miss." 

''How could you do it without suspicion?" whispered 
Mabel, a hard glow lighting up her face. 

** Let her bleed to death," said the hag hoarsely, while she 
looked Uke a demon. 

** Well ; it would be best for the child, and better for all of 
us. When would you do it?" said Mabel. 

The fiend hesitated, stammered, and then said, with a toss 
of the head, ^ It would be as well to ask what it could be done 
for ! I can't work for nothing." 

'' Oh, of course, you should be amply rewarded," replied 
Mrs. Stanton, in an angry whisper. 

" What will you give ? You know I don't begrudge the 
job," said the old crone. 

'' Fifly dollars," said Mabel, huskily; ''but it will not be 
a painful death, will it ? " 

J "Just like falling asleep," said the hag,»"and PU do it for 
that sum ; " and she turned away fix)m the bed and sat in the 
embrasure of the window. 

Mabel covered her head and feigned sleep, though she was 
ji nkin g about satins and laces and moire antiques, and the 
late charming new style of shawls and cloaks. ' 

In a moment a sharp cry from the baby sounded through 
the room. Then it cried and fretted less, and lower, and 
more brokenly, and soon it was still — and there was no noise 
in the silent chamber save the ticking of a little French clock 
that stood on the mantle. 
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In about half an hour, Charles came into the room, saying: 

^ Where's the little white pee-wee, Mabel? Hare you be- 
come reconciled to it jet?** 

^ Oh! Charies, I am so exhausted; do go out, and let me 
sleep." 

'' Well, as soon as I see wee birdie, Mabel.* 

" But jou shan't rouse the little thing, Charlie. She has 
just got it to sleep nicely, and when it cries it strikes so 
sharply into my poor head ! " 

*^ Oh, m just kiss its little white &ce — ^it is so much sweet- 
er than ELammond was when he was little. He was rather 
coarse-featured, you mind. I was just speaking with Dr. 
Lambert about the baby, and he says he wiU caU over this 
afternoon and see her. He says if she is healthy, she can be 
helped a great deal — her spine made straight, and that in the 
hands of a skillful surgeon her feet can be brought right again. 
Mabel, if I have to deny myself hreadj I will do it, if it ena- 
bles me to give my daughter a symmetrical form. Oh, my 
own precious little white lily ! how much joy you will bring to 
the heart of your father I I believe we will call her Lilt— • 
the darling ! " and he stepped toward the cradle. 

'< Come away ! " shrieked the old woman, catching his arm 
as he bent down and lifted the covering from the tiny face. 

<' Oh ! heavens ! Mabel, it is gasping-— dying ! My child ! 
my child I " and he snatched it out of the cradle, and as he did 
so, a sponge, saturated with blood, dropped soggily to the 
floor. 

The quivering little distorted frame drew up — the little 
breast trembled out a soft long breath, and it fell back, limp as 
the soft muslin that covered it. 
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"< Bkod, Mabel ! blood! What does this mean?'' and he 
glared wildlj into the pallid face of the old wretch who stood 
with her anns both reached up, as though stricken into stone. 

^ Wretch ! what means this ? " and he seized her shoulder 
with the vice-like clutch of a talon. 

^ She hired me to do it !'' gasped out the midwife, pointing 
to the bed, and Mabel, frightened at the frenzied look of 
Qiarles and the confession of the woman, went into a eonyen- 
ient fit of hysterics. 

Charles paid no attention to her, but sat down with the baby 
across his knees, and laid his hands on its breast, but no pul- 
sation stirrred there — ^the heart was still! The tears stremned 
down his face, and he rocked his bodj to and fto, as he 
thought of the fleeting dream that had filled his mind half an 
hour before. The vision of his old age, and a daughter, kind 
and loving and educated and full of goodness, with a mind 
above the frivolities of fashion — this beautiful dream had been 
swept away, even more transient than the morning dew. 

When he looked up the hag was gone. He turned to the 
bed, and Mabel, weeping, reached out her beautiful little hand 
to his clasp. But he shook his head and turned awaj ; then 
rose and laid the dead babe beside her. 

^What have jou to saj in justification of this murderer, 
Mrs. Stanton ? " 

^ It was best for the child, and, — Oh, forgive me, Charles ; 
JOU will drive me distracted," and she reached out her arms to 
put about his neck, but he pushed them off. 

^ I am suffering the tortures of heU this minute ! Had jou 
not better, most philanthrophic of your sex ! plot with some 
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lemon to iahb Uie life of your hnsbaDd?" Mud Ghariesy 
alanilj. 

Then, looldii^ anmnd the room, to be certun there were 
none to benr him, he drew nearer and oontiniied : 

** It was yon, vain, friyoloiUy worldly woman, who ga^ne my 
tweet babe this distorted Bpme and feeble little frame, and these 
crooked limbs* How and why yoa did it, rests between your* 
self and the God who sits in jodgraent npon you. And then, 
instead of clinging to her with all a mother^s holy affection, 
and devoting your life to h^ in pennanoe, as you should have 
done, yoa plot with an old she-devil to take away the little life 
you gave aogrodji^gly and meanly! Mabel Stanton! Ida 
look upon you with bitter hate and loathing of soul! Ton are 
no wife of mine henceforth. Oh, my babe ! my babe ! Look 
npon that soft, pure^ angelic baby-fece! She is ours — yoars 
and mine. And you, the mother, in hattid, out asunder that 
tender thread of life, and our daughter has gone to the angels. 
Our little Lilt! Oh, my God, how can I bear this heavy 
burden of grief and pain and sorrow I It win eat into my 
soul like a canker, and the thought that my wife is amurderer, 
and that my own sweet child is the murdered victim, almost 
maddens me.* 

Mabel had gone off in another fit of hysterics, and he 
the babe tenderly in the cradle, and left the room* 



CHAPTER XXXL 

•« Oh, CMokcd iroild ! " I eited, '< zMtenlrai 
If Bol ao lumentoble ! It's tht mj 
With these light women of a thrifty Tice, 
My Ifariaii, — always luurd upon the vent 
la anj sistw's Tirtue ! while th^ keep 
Their cliastitj so 4umed with perfidy, 
that, ttiongh a rag itself, it looks as well 
Across a street, in haleony or ooadi| 
As any stronger stuff nii^t." 

AuBOBA Lboh 

Jeknie Howland heard of the marriage of Jaaei Ham- 
lltOB through his sister. It was her last hope c^ happinesS) 
torn awaj from her with a sudden wrendi; but riie had learned 
to bear affliction hravelj, and she scarcely winoed wider the 
penetrating eye of Mrs. Barnes, while she feh the intelligenee 
drop like molten lead into her heart. 

She was in Wendall then, and on her wayhofiM dw stopped 
under the old tree where James had first seen her, sittoig 
adie^ She felt as if death or annihilation would be a boon, 
if she could only woo it to her. 

*^ And he^ my father, has caused all this to oone npea his 
only child ; he has always stood between me and happin e s s 
always kept the li^t away fiom me. He hMHits me as the 

(381) 
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demon, Bemone, hamntB the murderer; and jet — I ooold 
love him if he was only a little better and would not repulse 
me with his freesing edldness." ^ 

While she sat there, a poor woman, an outcast from sodetj, 
who lived in an old tumble-down cabin with her two children, 
came akng^ and merdj nodding her head shame-fooedlj, was 
passing on without stoppings when Jennie called to her : 

^ Won't jou sit down and rest awhile, Mrs. Graj ? " 

* Thank you,* said the woman meeklj, as she came and sat 
down at Jennie's feet, spreading out the old but clean skirt 
of her &ded dress on the damp ground for her children to 
sit on. 

^How do yon get along now-dajs, Mrs. Graj?* said Jen- 
nie, kindlj, as she bent over and tied up one of the shoe- 
strings in the little boy's run-down shoe. 

^Oh, the Lord blesses myself and children with good health, 
but leamCt yet any work to do^ sud the poor creature, bursting 
into tears and weeping aloud. 

Poor, poor woman ! that flood of tears had been pent up 
ever since early that morning, when Mrs. Lee had ordered 
her out of her house, and flung the drowsy little boy out after 
her, by the arm, saying she would rather put her sewing into 
the fire, than give it into the hands of a vile prostitute like 
her. She said she had fiir rather stick a keg of powder under 
her old cabin, and blow her and her brats into eternity, than 
give her a stitch of work to encourage her to stay in their 
neighborhood. 

Jennie let her weep awhile. She knew it would do her 
good, and lij^ten her heart of its burden and its bitterness^ 
and then she told her she must cheer iqs that God was a 
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friend to the widow, and a father to the fatherless, and He 
would not forsake her. She said she would look around 
among the neighbors and try and find her plenty of work to 
do; and that afler a while, she would get her to knit some fine 
white linen hose, and she would pay her in advance. She 
took out her purse; but the poor woman shook her head, 
and said she'd rather not take the money until she had 
earned it. 

^ liideed, you will," said Jennie, laughing cheerfully, '^ for it 
is probable I shall not have the funds to pay you so readily, 
when the work is done, as I have now," and she made the 
woman take the. last coin that was in her purse, a quarter- 
eagle. 

^ Oh, mother, won't you buy some cakes like we saw in the 
fihop window in Wendall? Oh, my! but they did look so 
soft and good, I could hardly quit lookin' at 'em," said the 
little boy, eagerly, as he stood upon his knees beside his 
mother. 

^^ God bless you, Miss Howland ! " said the poor woman. 

« 

^ You have put food into our mouths. We have had nothing 
but potatoes for three days ; but if I could get work enough 
to keep me busy, I could live like a queen, and my children 
like princes. I want to make an honest living ; but when my 
sister women spurn me from their homes of plenty, and with-^ 
hold labor from me, and taunt me, what can I do only to save 
my dear little ones from starvation ? Oh, it is dreadful to 
hear one's own children cry for bread, and to keep it from 
them, when it can be obtained by stealing or — crime, I 
loathe myself, and sometimes I am tempted to take my own 
life, and theirs too. Oh I how could Mrs. Lee treat me so ! 
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I knew her well when she was a giiL Hir moUier was a 
poor widow, and Juliet was obliged to woik oat to help maift* 
tain the familj. She has spun wool and flax at my fiuhef^s 
manj a month. I wonder how she can be so hard*lieartad 
and uncharitable.'* 

^ There are a great man j weak-minded peojde^ who forget 
the hard lessons experience taught them in their earij y^tOB^ 
said Jennie; ^and there are others, who treasure xsp tiwff 
series of trials, and it muiches their souls, and is of more 
value than countless wealth." *- 

" Oh, yes, yes ! " sighed Mrs. Gray. 

^Have you not been at Mr. Lite's in search of wofk?** 
asked Jennie. 

^ Yes; along in the fall I did a good deal of knitting for 
Mrs. LiHe, and quilted three comforts, and she paid me double 
what it was worth, too ; and when I took the last of the wofk 
home, Mrs. Lisle was walking the flow, crying^ and Mr. Lisle 
lay on the sofa, holding his head and groaning. Oh, they 
were in deep trouble about Alice, and I didn't ask for any 
more work, but slipped out unnoticed, and went home. 

*^ Poor Alice ! I do pity her so. I heard them say in the 
street this morning, when we stopped at the town pump fo9 a 
drink, that Mr. Lisle had taken Alice to Niagara Falls, to 
raise and divert her spirits, and that they intended going from 
there to Virginia, where her grandmother lives. He is veiy 
kind to her, and I'm thinking that another life will be blest in 
these endeavors to cheer and comfort and elevate the mind of 
Alice. Grod bless that good old father ! They say he is rerj 
thankful that it is no worse with Alice, and that she is spared 
to them with only this one great blight upon her young years. 
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Mr. Lisle says he has no doubt but it was the intention of 
that Carrol to murder her, and that either his heart failed him, 
or he did not have a favorable opportunity. Poor Alice ! Ab 
is not one of those who will forget the hard lesson, learned 
from a bitter experience." 

'^No, indeed!" said Jennie; ''and I am glad that Aliee 
will be absent when her case will be brought up in the church* 
I am afraid she couldn't stand it" 

"^ Thej can't exclude her, can they ? " said Mrs. Gray. 

^ Oh yes, it will be done ; and oh, dear I I cannot see how 
one church member can stand up with a bold face, prim and 
Pharisaical, and say by his conduct to one who has had 
greater temptations than his little, narrow nature has ever 
been subjected to, temptation his contracted spirit could neyer 
measure or fathom or understand, or bear up under, ' stand 
down there ; you are weak and erring, and not worthy, not fit 
to mingle with us, who are sanctified and holy.' Poor lambsi 
who have fallen into the mire, and among brambles, and 
whose fiesh is torn and bleeding, and who are hungering for 
the fresh herbage, and thirsting for the limpid brooks, and 
panting in the twinkling heat of the noon-day sun, for the 
breezy shades that look so inviting, how can they cast them 
outside of the fold, and away from the tender care of the 
watchful shepherd I 

''Oh, this is not in accordance with the teachings of the meek 
Saviour, who said, ' love one another,' ' bear one another^s bur- 
dens,' ' see that ye fall not out by the way,' ' neither do I con- 
demn thee ; go and sin no more ;' there is none of Christ's 
forgiveness manifested in thus standing aloof from one, and. 
withdrawing all fellowship, as though fearful of contamina- 
25 
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tioDy and casting odiom upon another. The exam^ of the 
great and good Father is disgraoed^ trampled upon and stig- 
matued. What hath made us one better than another ? U 
it is wealth, or pride, or knowledgei then we are none of 
His ; for He was meek and lowly, and exercised feigiveness 
toalL 

^I think more than half the members of Glen Green church 
foigive Alice ; although / can't see that they need haye anj* 
thing to forgivf her. She has not injured them — the heaviest 
blow falls up<m her own head ; it is she who su£fers most, and 
has the most to bear. Thej have no right to sit in judgment 
«pon her, for there are not two members of that church who 
can properly sympathize with her, and appreciatively judge 
of the temptations she has undergone. I don't know of one 
woman in the Glen, who is capable of the great depth of 
affection that Alice is ; not one who can love so devotedly, 
wholly and unselfishly and blindly as she ; and of course this 
stamps them as unfit to pass judgment upon her. One mi^t 
with the same propriety call on an ignorant nurse or daiiy- 
maid to explain why the earth is a magnet, and then rever- 
ence her decision when she asserted that it really was not a 
magnet" 

** Mrs. Lee says if Alice is retained in the church, she will 
leave it immediately," said Mrs. Gray ; ^ and. Miss Rowland, 
I never told it before in my life, since I came to the Glen to 
reside, but I wiU tell you, confidentially, for it seems to come 
up in my mind, as though I wanted to tell you about it. 

^ Mrs. Lee was a fair, handsome girl ; when she was yoong 
she looked just as Grace does now ; and she was unfortunate, 
and Mr« Lee was a member of the Masonic fraternity; and to 
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eave disgrace to the girl, the Masons all got together in a 
private room, and talked it over, and Lee utterly refused to 
many her. Three of the members then stood before him 
with loaded revolvers aimed at his breast, and gave him five 
minutes in which to make up his mind. He hesitated four 
minutes, then preferred to live ; and Juliet was brought in, 
and a parson, and he married her with three six-shooters 
staring unwinkingly upon him, looking death out of their 
eighteen black sockets." 

^ It is just such women," said Jennie, ^ who will defame 
Alice, and tattle and trouble her, and look upon her as though 
her touch would bring leprosy. Just such will spurn her 
from them, and glance with contempt and suspicion on her. 
But when jou meet with a woman of cultivated understand- 
ing, and high and liberal sentiments, and full of Christiim 
charity and kindness and forgiveness, ready to make due 
allowance or difference between the warm, impulsive, enthusi* 
astic lover of the true and beautiful, and for the cold, dull, 
yet animate clod of life, whose whole experience is the tape 
line with which he measures all other natures, and whose ex- 
perience consists only in breathing and eating, such a woman 
will judge correctly and faithfully. And such a woman is a 
type of the reformatory class, that the world is in need ot^ 
hungering, thirsting, starvingjTor. Lacking such, it is becom- 
ing — ^no better." 

The two women rose to leave — Jennie to go home, and 
seek to forget James Hamilton in doing all she could for 
others, and thus giving the mind something else to do than to 
ponder and grieve and pine* 
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The poor widow left her children^ as soon as she got home, 
and ran down to the groceijy and bought tea and provisions. 

That evening one of her children was sick, and she went to 
her nearest neighbor, Mrs. Charles's, to bnj or borrow a 
candle, for fear the child would be sick in the night. 

^ We do not keep candles to lend," was the cool replj. 

^ I want to buj one, if jou please, then." 

^ We don't keep candles to sell, or give awaj, either," said 
Mrs. Charles, taming to go out doors. 

^ M7 little boj is sick, and I am afraid to be alone in the 
night with not a candle in the house," said the poor woman 
piteouslj. 

^ Well, the truth of the matter, Mrs. Graj, is this, if I 
must tell you, and I might as well tell it first as last Yea 
see, I don't associate with omarj people. Pm a decent 
Christian woman, and a member of the church ; and it is mj 
dutj to keep myself spotless from the world, as far as lies in 
my power. You are unworthy the notice of Christian people. 
The devil has bound you in his chains, and dragged you down 
to destruction. I won't uphold you in your wickedness, and I 
will be one of ten women, who* will tear your house down 
over your head, and drive you out of the neighborhood, you 
vagabond, you ! " 

^ Amen ! " said the fussy little Mr. Charles, in a loud, sol- 
emn voice, looking up fix>m the open Bible that lay upon his 
knees. 

The reader will recollect that Mr. 'Charles is the officious 
little member who took such an active part at the meeting in 
which was discussed the propriety of admitting *poor Ethel 
Clarke into the church. 
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Mrs* Graj stood meeklj until the self-righteous neighbor 
had relieved her fall heart of all she had to saj commenda- 
toiy of her own Christian pietj, and condemnatory of the 
poor widow of whom she knew nothing, save hearsay, gleaned 
from her gossipj associates ; then she went home, sad of 
heart 

"Aba, for the wAtj 
Of ChibtiBnehAiity!" 

Mrs. Charles hurried and done up her work, dressed up 
clean ^nd neat, and she and her husband walked down to the 
school house to the weekly evening prayer-meeting. 



A woman could hardly go abroad among her neighbor 
women on a more exalted and unselfish errand, than did Jennie 
Howland when she went from house to house soliciting work 
and charity and sympathy, for the poor despondent widow. 

And to the credit of our sex we are proud and happy to say, 
that with few exceptions, in the neighborhoods of Glen Green 
and Wendall, Jennie's arguments were listened to with defer- 
ence ; women who, through blinded zeal, were unwise and un- 
charitable, grew softened and merciful as they listened to the 
reasoning of the fair pleader, convincing them that they had 
helped to make Mrs. Gray what she was, and that the greater 
sin lay with themselves. 

When the ^ light comes" to a woman, and she sees that she 
was wrong, or prejudiced, or partial, or falsely informed, how 
nobly does she retract her error and give ** honor where honor 
is due l*" 
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Jennie aoon got the promise of plentj of work f<» tlie widawy 
and, better stiU, that thej would treat her with sisterlj 



Mrs. Lee did not promise to send her anj woik ; she said 
she would see about it ; thai, if she could get her mind reoon- 
ciled about that passage of scripture which required Christians 
to keep awaj from unbelievers, and scoffers, and the ungodlj, 
she might do something perhaps for her ; but that her relaticm 
to the church was the most important thing to be looked after 
and guarded in her life. Yet, if the minister's wife and Mrs. 
Whitfield, and others who lived blameless lives, could befriend 
her with impunity, she thought she could ; and if thej could 
stand what people would say, she didn't know but she might. 

The next evening Mr. Howland questioned Jennie doselj 
about where she had been, and what she had been d<Mng. 

The poor girl, ejusperated almost with the intelligenoe le- 
oeived of the marriage of James Hamilton, and feeling that 
the selfishness of her father was the cause <^ all her sorrows, 
and that he could not wrong her any more than he had already, 
resolved never to lie or equivocate any more, but strike out 
boldly and earnestly for the Bight, let the result be what it 
would. 

She told him about meeting with Mrs* Grray, and what she 
had done for her and intended to da 

His rage knew no bounds. He walked firmly across the 
fioor backwards and forwards, his face livid with anger, curs- 
ing the hour that had ever given him such a daughter, and 
declaring that, before another fortnight would elapse, she 
should be the inmate of a lunatic asylum. 

Jennie said no unkind word — it would have been wrong ; 
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she let bim chafe and rage; and in a few moments he took oat 
his watch, looked at the time, and calling for his horse, as was 
hui usual custom in extreme anger, he rode away. 

Not till after midnight did Jennie retire to rest ; plans fisr 
the future occupied her min^, and she tossed in bed until, 
tluK>ugh weariness, she fell asleep. 

She dreamed that her father had grown kind to her, and 
that he looked up to and listened to her, and permitted her to 
lead him about, even as a little child is led, and that all her 
love for him, which had become cold and dead, now warmed 
into new life, and the links of the love-chun were bright aad 
beautiful between the father and child. 

Happj in this soil trance, so unlike the hard reality, she lay 
for a long time, when the muffled sound of a carriage, stopping 
at the gate, roused her. She raised the curtain and looked 
from the window, and could faintlj distinguish people moving 
cautiously and silently, and not a word spoken aloud. 

One man stood before the horses holding them by the bits, 
and another had opened the gate very slowly and quietly, and 
was keeping it open ; while another was leading a horse away, 
that she recognized as her father's, to the stable. 

This silent pantomime occupied perhaps five minutes, when 
she saw two men assisting some person out of the carriage, 
who seemed weak, or sick, or helpless, and dependent upon 
them for all help. 

** There! steady!** said a low voice; "put your hand <m 
my shoulder, sir ;" and the person alighted down upon the 
ground. 

^What can it mean!" thought Jennie; "they all act ao 
strange and quiet, I should think they would call aloud to 
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waken us, if the^ are gobg to leare any one here ;" and she 
held her hand dose above her ejes, so she could see eyerj 
movementy i^tiU she could not determine who any of the men 
were. 

The man assisted out was then half led and half carried to 
the house, and seated in a rocking-chair that stood out on the 
porvh. Then loud rapping upon the door followed ; and while 
Jennie was hurrying on her dress, the two men returned to the 
carriage, and all drove rapidly away. 

Jennie ran down stairs. A heaped-up figure was in the 
rocking-chair, breathing out, brokenly, such gusts of bieath as 
does the swimmer, when breasting the strong tide. She 
walked up to the cluur and stopped ; the pattering of Ler bare 
feet had caught the attention of the figure, and he spoke in a 
voice broken into a plaintive, sobbing whine : 

^ Oh Jennie, Jennie I is it you, my child ?" 

^ Father, father I what's the matter? Are you sick, or — ** 
and she laid her hand on his up-turned forehead. She recoiled 
at the touch ; the skin was wet with blood and perspiration, 
and clammily stuck to her hand. 

^ Oh father, tell me — ^tell me I" she cried. 

''Jennie, my dear child, I can never — ^never look upon your 
hce again. I am blind, Jennie; blind, blind! If it were 
mid-day, I could not see you. Oh God, how heavily thy just 
judgments do fall, and how severe they are!" 

** Oh papa, is this true, or am I dreaming a frightful dream ?* 

''It is too true, Jane; a camphene lamp exploded while 
being filled, and the liquid fire fell into my face and eyes, and 
if I ever recover at all, it will be with the loss of my sight 

" Oh it is dreadful, dreadful I and the pain is so intense, I 
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ooqM almost bear to take my life to be rid of this terrible 
misery !" and the sufferer leaned his head back and screamed 
like the terrific yell of a mad, wild beast. 

Oh it was heart-rending to hear his frantic cries I 

Mina lit a candle, and sent one of the hired men for a phy* 
sician. 

It was impossible to recognize in that torn and bleeding mass 
of a face, the stem, cold, blue eyes, and finely chiseled fea- 
tures, and the small mouth and earnest expression — they were 
all gone ; the skin was brown and shriveled in places, and in 
others, hung in loose patches, dripping blood and water. 

Jennie made a cool bed on a lounge, and led him to it, while 
Mina got some sofl linen cloths ready for the physician. 

His groans were affecting in the extreme. 

Jennie cried like a poor babe, as she fanned him, and did 
all she could to allay the intense burning. 

^ Oh, Jennie, my child," he said, ^ don't cry for me so ; it 
only increases my torture, for I don't deserve one tear from 
you." 

^ But, father, I have often spoken so harshly to you, and 
now it all comes up before me, and is almost more than I can 
bear. If I had always been good to you, it would be like a 
blessing to me now." 

Nothing touched her more than to hear the soft, affectionate 
name, Jennie^ fall from his lips. It sounded sweeter than 
music to hear it, instead of the short, curt, unloving wordy 

He had never called her Jennie before, and it did fall so 
sweetly into her heart ; it drew her towards him like a loving 
arm* 
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The phjsician was a little inqaisitiye about finding oat juat 
how the accident happened ; if there were anj others injured ; 
where Mr. Howland was at the time, etc ; but Jennie made 
him understand that the case was a critical one, demanding 
immediate attention, and if he could not proceed without de- 
lay, she would send for another physician. 

Poor Jennie ! she had long feared that her father was con- 
nected with a disreputable band, and the scene she had wit- 
nessed that night, confirmed, beyond a doubt, her worst fears. 
The manner in which he was brought home looked suspicious, 
but she resolved not to pain him by asking any questions. 

When the physician asked if any other persons were injured, 
she replied that there was no other one in the study save 
him ; that Mina and her had retired two or three hours preyi- 
ously. 

Oh, it was pitiful to see that strong man writhe in agony, 
and fiing his arms above his head, and smite his breast, and 
frantically call on Grod to end his sufferings. The groans were 
forced from him by excruciating pain ; his eyes were literally 
roasted, and were burning like coals of fire in their sockets — 
red, and shrunken, and continually rolling. 

Poor man ! little thought he then of the claims of society, 
or of the proud old blood of English ancestors, that flowed in 
his veins like liquid fire ; but like a bed of thorns was the 
remembrance of the past-— every wrong deed came up and 
pierced him like an assassin's dagger. 

Oh, he saw himself, even as God saw him ; and he felt the 
justice of the providence that could not help but make him a 
better and a wiser man. 

Jennie was his constant nurse and companion, through all 
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those long weeks of suffering ; weeks in which he lay on the 
confines of eternity, a' season of pain that dung to him like an 
avenging demon, although it was a ministering angel in dis-! 
guise. 



After a long time, he rose from his bed of pain, and his 
feelings were all changed towards his child. It was not in the 
heart of man to hate that sweet girl, after he had looked upon 
her entire devotedness to others, her self-denial, and purity, 
and goodness. 

He felt that he owed much to the Father who had btest'him 
80 unmeritedly, with all good gifts ; and he resolved to live a 
new life. 

His sight was gone ; all the world was dark as midnight ; 
all the wondrous earth-beauty that had hitherto ministered so 
perfectly to his love of the beautiful, was gone, to the sense 
of sight ; but he had been led unconsciously by this providence, 
and by Jennie, and those kind Christian friends of hers, into 
such a train of thought, that he did not estimate it as he would 
have done, had not the great light come that he might, with a 
fairer than an earthly vision, behold all things as they are. 

Oh, it was well ! God doeth all things well I 

Mrs. Lisle had been to see him very often, and he had 
learned to love her ; and Julia had staid a long time with 
Jennie, and assisted in taking care of him. 

She would do all she could to make time pass pleasantly ; 
sing, and play, and read to him, and she was so cheerful, too, 
that her very presence seemed a burst of sunshine when sh^ 
came into the house. 
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Hn. Lee came orer twice^ and Jennie toLd her fiuher that 
was twice too often, for she would all the time be talking of 
what a dreadfol thing it was to lose one's sight, and that one'd 
better be dead than to be sach a burden on their friends ; and 
that such unfortunate people generaOy closed their dajs in the 
alms-house onchari^. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

It was an evening in the bursting forth of the beauteous 
sfring. 

Wearing her garland of flowers, like a radiant angel, came 
the blooming month of May, bearing the crown of motherhood 
to the stHcken Alice. She laj insensible, though the breath 
came and went with a faint flutter, like the feeble beating of 
little chilled wings. When she revived, she opened wide her 
eyes, as if starting from a dreadful dream, and whispered: 

" Am I a mother yet ?" 1^. tn* - :> ^* '. t^ > . / { \ . , ' . . 

Cicely smiled, and nodded her head. 

^ Oh, mother, I am a&aid I can't love it ; is my babe a boy ?* 

" Yes, Alice ; a little blue-eyed boy, perfectly beautiful, with 
full rounded limbs, and ^ — just then a feeble little wail broke 
upon their ears. 

Alice flung out her soma impulsively, and a joyous thrill she 
had never felt before, played along her pulses, even to her 
finger ends, as she burst into hysterical weeping. 

*^ I do love my child, mother, dearly, though I have never 
seen its face ; bring it to me, my darling babe T 

And she reached out and took it in her arms, and laid it on 
her bosom, all the time weeping softly over it, and whispering, 

(397) 
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^ God gave you to me^ babie. I was so lonelj, and broken- 
hearted, and had none left to love me, and none for me to love. 
Like a burst of sunshine after a storm, did jou come to us, 
dariing. Mj God-given blessing ! as I deal with you, so maj 
my Father in heaven deal with me. Oh, Ernest ! Ernest ! 

^On this little sinless face, I lay the kiss that seals my for- 
^veness to you ; and may God have pity and mercy on you, 
poor, homeless, unloved one, wandering up and down the earth, 
with the mark of Cain marring the spiritual beauty of your 
fiur brow; sedcing for rest where rest is not; seeking for 
peace^ when it is no where on earth for you ; winning happi- 
ness, which, when found, is like 

* Doad Mft ftnitfl ttiat tempt the qre, 
Bat turn to uhei on ttie 11^ ;' "— 

And the blessing of God went with Alice. 

Like the light chaff blown away from among gnuns of 
wheat, were many of her summer friends, among whom were 
Ella Carter and Mattie Loring, the two girls who had stood 
with hands clasping hers at the wild-wood grave, and stood 
beside her at the baptismal font, and loved her as fervently 
as were their natures capable, until the rough blasts came, and 
the dark hours, heavy with storms, — ^then they turned away, 
lest disgrace should sully them. 

So it is, with the poor loves and friendships of earth. Let 
the dark cloud of adversity but gather, and smiles will grow 
dimmer and cooler, and you will feel the warm hands loosing 
from yours, and the paths that lay &om infancy side by side 
with yours, will diverge, and go away into sunnier places, and 
oh, if you have not a Father to whom you can go with your 
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burden of grief, and whose love never changes or grows cold, 
in these dark hours, then, indeed, will midnight darkness en- 
compass your way, and the terrors of hell have hold upon 
you I 

Mr. Lisle had never been a father but once. Alice was 
his only child, and it was with gratitude to God for such a 
precious gifl, that he gathered his little grandson to his broad, 
warm bosom, and awkwardly caressed him. 

He was named WiUie Lisie, and this new tie was like an- 
other link, making him still dearer to the doating grandfather. 
And they were all very happy ; happier for these trials under- 
gpne, and for the triumphs achieved. 

How strange that we can distrust the Good Father, who 
knows what is best for us, and what will further our happiness 
in this life, and prepare us to enjoy the life to come ; and yet, 
we weak mortals shrink away, and cry out piteously, ^ Oh, let 
this cup pass ; it is so bitter P as though we servants would 
be exalted above the suffering Lord, who was a '* man of sor- 
rows " and acquainted with grief* 



Another year has passed away, full of changes. 

To the home of Mabel Stanton it has brought a blight that 
is shudderingly looked upon by all who love the peace, and 
harmony, and holiness of home. Since the inhuman death of 
his baby-child, Charles has felt no affection for his wife. A 
barrier insurmountable has been raised, and, alas ! that it is 
so, in so many homes all over our land, and in our populous 
cities; merely to keep up appearances, in the eyes of the 
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world, thej live under o&e roof, but there is no tie binding 
them together. 

Charles's mother occnpies apartments in his house, and he 
spends his evenings with her, and takes his meals in her room, 
unless thej have company. 

People call Mabel beautiftil| and accomplished, and social ; 
but Charles is called moodj, and selfish, and cold-hearted- 
How little does the world know of things hidden behind the 
beautiful and the cold exterior of these two poor creatures ! 

Mabel lives in constant dread of exposure fiom the old 
woman, who was the instrument in her hands in taking the 
life of the babe ; but thus far she has kept her quiet, bj giv- 
ing her money whenever she asked it The influence of the 
old fiend is as tyrannical over Mabel, as is the potent power 
of fashion. 

We hardly dare anticipate what the end will be. 

Charles indulges in a glass of wine frequently, and the 
thirst is increasing on him. There is not a daj in which the 
vision of his baby-daughter does not come up before him, with 
her sweet, pure, baby-face ; sometimes when he is at the bar 
pleading, and hundreds of eager, upturned faces are upon him, 
drinking in every word — even then his mind, with the swoop 
of an eagle, will come down to that scene in his wife's room, 
on that morning, and he will shut his eyes for a moment — a 
little moment — ^until the vision is flown. 

His little son, Charlie Hammond, is precocious, a bright, 
handsome boy, and, for his poor father^s <iake, we hope he may 
be a blessing and a comfort He seems u. inherit much from 
his grandfather Hammond, — the same frank, honest, cheerful 
disposition. 
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In her secret chamber alcme, apart from all the wodd, Mabd 
often sits and thinks of her father, and sees that she did not 
do her duty towards him ; and yet, on the other side, there 
were the claims of society, and so she closer hugs tiiose cludn% 
that make her more a captive than is the criminal in the stated 
prison, because she is triply held by a low, slavish fear^ . that is 
mean, and craven, and unworthy. 



Mr. Rowland has now been deprived of his sight a year, 
and, bless God, within that year he has learned to read the 
character and the nature, the pure, high, holy, self-denying na* 
ture of his daughter iaright, and now he looks upon her as little 
below angelhood. 

He had never learned this, had not that sore affliction came 
il|)on him, which drew him close to his child, and brought her 
to him in the capacity of nurse, companion, friend, counselory 
and confidant 

He trusted a great deal of his business to her care, and he 
found her so upright, and true, and faithful, that ofben, in oom- 
paring his past life with hers, he has been tempted to cry o«t 
in despair, over the remembrance of wasted years, spent and 
gone forever, and no one made any better or happier in them. 

There is a fair understanding now between fiither and 
daughter, on every subject, save the manner in which the acd* 
dent happened that deprived him of his sight. From what 
Jennie is aware of, she had rather he would not tell her about 
it. She suspects that he was connected with the same band 
of counterfeiters that Ernest CwmA was, and that it was in 
compounding chemicals to make silver coin, that the aocideat 
26 
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bAppened ; probablj they were in the hands of one who was 
a novice in the art of compounding, and that an explosion oo^ 
eorred which deprived her fiither of his sight 

There are strange, deep caves in the mountains, six or eight 
miles from Wendall, and it is presumed the counterfeiters had 
stated periods of meeting in some of those gloomj retreats. 

Jennie is not lonelj now. Her father sits in the arm-chair, 
or lies on the lounge, and she reads to him and talks with 
him ; and Julia is there half the time, and will be until her 
marriage with Frank Phillips, in the coming autumn. Frank 
will have finished his course then and. will go south, where a 
professorship is awaiting him in a popukr college, in the same 
dty where his brother is pastor of a large and wealthj church. 

And the Whitfields ? 

The romantic Laura, who ran away with the foreign Count, 
learned in due time that she had married a tailor. He ob- 
tained employment in Lowell, but his own labor would not 
maintain them, and she was obliged to sew for the slop-shops. 
She did this for a long time without informing her parents, or 
letting her few acquaintances know of it. But she could n<^ 
always keep it hid ; and there was so little prospects of her 
ever reaching the aristocratic ranks in LoweU, that she wisely 
let the truth be known and came down stairs, and sat sewing 
by the open window as patiently as thou^ bearing a cross, 
instead of a pleasure and an honor. 

Metta was growing old, and was sli^ted by the gentlemen, 
and she resolved to try a new field and spend a winter with 
Lanra. Her mother advised her to take a dose or two of cod 
liw oil eveiy day and a small dose of arsenic every evening, 
to improve her form and dear and beautify her complexion, 
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before she should go to LowelL Yain girl, and vainer 
mother I 

She did as directed, and the evening before she was to leave 
home, after she had packed her trunks, and laid out her trav- 
eling dress and cape and bonnet on the table, ready to start 
with the earliest morning train^ she took the arsenic as usual, 
only, with an increase of zeal, she increased the dose too much; 
and a paragraph, that has been going the rounds of the press, 
tells her &to. 

She died before morning ; the physician could not save her. 
And perhaps it is well enough that the world should be rid of 
such trivial women — ^vain things, who wiU peril their lives to 
insure a fair, dear complexion, caring not whether the poor 
soul be black or white, pure or sullied. 

Laura had been the mother of two puny little babes, but she 
too, was vain, and cared more for the whiteness of her skin 
than the lives of her infants ; and, as they drew sustenance 
from her full, fair white breasts, they drew also the poison, 
and it rankled in their blood and covered them with putrid 
sores, and their little reach of life grew narrower and nar- 
rower and more grudgingly given, and the innocent victims 
died — offerings on the altar of a shameless vanity, and igno- 
rance and pride ! 



When the autumn came it brought home Frank Phillips 
from Cambridge, laden with college honors. 

The meeting between him and his beloved Julia was tender 
and touching. 

Ail the neighborhood nearly were invited to the weddings 
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which was to be solemnized at Mr. Howland's. The house 
and garden and walks and beaatiful grounds were fitted up for 
a ^goodly companie/' and the occasion was a jojous one. 
Frank's fiither performed the ceremony. 

Jennie Rowland was blithe as a bird, flitting hither and 
thither, making all comfortable and happj. Be&eshments 
were abundant, so were laughing and singing and merriment, 
among the hftppj groups congr^;ated in the rooms and p(Nli- 
ooes and gardens. Mr. Ilowland had never been happier. 
Ah, so true it is that the secret of happiness lies all in haying 
a heart at peace with Groid and the world — a heart void of 
offense, and unburdened widi guilt, or crime, or wrong ! 

** Where's Jennie ?" said Htde Mrs. Barnes, bustling from 
one room to another, and breaking in upon a dozen private 
coifversations with her eager inquiry of — "Where's Jennie? 
Can't any body tell?** 

"Here, here I" said Jennie, who stood quietly filling a 
basket with pies, cakes and confectionery, and giving it to the 
widow Gray, who had on her bonnet ready to start home. 

" Why, don't go yet, Mrs. Gray !" said Mrs. Barnes, laying 
her hand on her arm kindly. 

" I must ; I left the little boys alone, and promised them not 
to stay any longer than until the ceremony was performed," 
said Mrs. Gray, looking very pi*etty in her neat, half-mourning 
dress, and little brown silk bonnet, trimmed with a fall of 
black lace. 

" Could you make me a dress yet this week, a gray berage? 
it is to wear to another wedding, and I must have it if your 
time is not already engaged," said Mrs. Barnes. 

" Thank you ; I will try and make it if you bring it over 
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early to-morrow moraiDg. Oh, I get just as much work as I 
can do now !" she continued, smiling; ''and we live so bappj, 
and have plenty of all kinds of comfort." 

^ I am so glad !" was the reply, as they hade the widow a 
kind *^ GU)od night ;" and she started home. 

^ Let as walk out, Jennie," said Mrs. Barnes, drawing her 
arm within her own, and leading her out of the crowded room, 
down through the garden, past little groups of merry ones, then 
through the gate. Not a word was spoken, and Jennie felt the 
arm on which hers rested, trembling and twitching nervously. 
Mrs. Barnes walked on until she came to the old oak by the 
road-side, where Jennie always stopped to rest She paused, 
and a gentleman, tall and pale, with marked features, stood 
leaning against the tree. The moonlight feU full upon his 
figure ; he was dressed in black, and wore a wide crape on his 
hat 

Jennie was startled, and, bowing slightly, stepped back ; but 
Mrs. Barnes threw her arm around her, and, with a voice 
broken with a crushing weight of tears, said : 

^ Oh, Jennie, your long night has fled, and your day is just 
dawning!" 

^' Jennie Howland — dear Jennie ! don't you recognize me?" 
said the gentleman, taking off his hat and extending his hand* 

The broad white brow, on which the moonlight fell so 
brightly; the soft, full, manly voice — ah, she knew then! and 
grasped his hand in both of hers and cried aloud, mingled 
tears of joy and sorrow. Both were embarrassed, and hardly 
knew what to say. That minute of silence was fraught with 
great eloquence! 

Mrs. Barnes stole away to take Jennie's place, as hostess of 
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the eyening, while James and Jennie sat down under the old 
oaL 

^ I was veiy lonelj, Jennie ; my wife died five months after 
our marriage, and mj mother was in poor health, and I felt so 
unhappy I thought I should love to visit this dear old place 
again; and, Jennie, dear Jennie," he whispered, '^oh, I so 
yearned to look upon your sweet face again, and he near you !" 

Poor Jennie I He drew her to his bosom, and she wept, 
unrestrainedly, such tears of joy and gratitude, as went up to 
heaven like a great prayer of praise, to the good God who 
had loved her so truly through all her trials, and made her 
day to dawn so brightly. 

And there they sat, conversing, until Mrs. Barnes came out 
to tell them that the company would disperse in an hour, and 
that they had better adjourn until the next day. 

^ She is mine,** said James, leaning over and whispering to 
Mrs. Barnes. 

*^ Dear Jennie, I always thought you and James were meant 
to be one, and it has ever been the wish of my heart that you 
might be. My blessing goes with you both!** and she held 
their hands in hers, and tried to keep back the rising sobs. 

James kissed Jennie a lingering ^ Grood night," and went to 
Wendall, while the womeif went back to the house. 

On the way, Mrs. Barnes told her she had this plot made 
ever since she had heard of Jessie's death, for she knew that 
James had always loved her by the letters he wrote. 

Jennie did not wait for the assembly to depart before she 
would acquaint her father with the glad tidings, |}ut she stole 
up to him, where he sat conversing with Parson Phillips and 
Mr. Lisle, and laid her hand softly on his shoulder. 
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He knew the touch, and, taming around| said : ^ WeU* whitik 
18 it, daughter?" 

She put her face to his ear and whispered the news. 

^' Thank' heayenl" he said fervently, ^'the greatest sorrow 
is lifted off my life." 

The next day an infajr was held at Parson Phillips's. Jen- 
nie preferred staying at home with her father and James, bul 
Frank and Julia would not consent; and the latter at last pre-* 
vailed on Mr. Howland to ride with Frank and her in the 
carriage. He was assisted in, and the winsome Julia would 
sit nowhere else only at their feet, on a cushion. This caused 
great merriment among the young people, who joked Julia 
about her excessive humility. 

The next week Frank and his bride started to Mississippi^ 
where, as principal of a coUege, he took upon lumself his great 
life-work, assisted by his accon^plished wife, who labored earn- 
estly in the noble cause of education, side by side with her 
devoted husband. 

Late in the autumn-time James Hamilton and Jennie How- 
land were united. She was a lovely bride ! 

^* Pygmalion*! statue never seemed 
Kora ehaiged with lift than she with lore ! 
The pearl-tint of the early dawn 
Flushed into day-spring's rosy hue— 
The meek, moss-folded had of mom, 
Flung open to the light and dew — 
The first, and half-seen star of eren 
Waxed clear, amid the deepening hearen— 
^ Similitudes, perchance, may be ! " 

James could hardly believe the lovable old father of Jennie's 
could ever have been the cause of so much trouble to the gen- 
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de gill he called hiB Imde ; bot, in his joj, he firedj foigsfe 
him the great wrong, and blessed God for the happineas thai 
crowned him with snpremest jay. 

Ifr. Howland would not permit James to go back again to 
the slavish drudgery of a life among the green |Mne woods of 
Michigan, but made a deed of a handsome prc^rtj in WendaJl, 
which he gave him ; then he made another of the beantifal 
homestead they occupied, that lay half way between Glen 
Green and Wendall, and gave it to Jennie in her own name. 

James and his wife went to ^chigan and settled up his 
affiura there, and brought his mother and Bosa home with 
theoL 

Jennie craved, as a privilege, that she might be permitted 
to erect a tombstone at the grave of James's wife. It was a 
plain marble shib, bearing only the inscription : 

OUR BEAB I.ITTI.S JESSIE. 
**BtisnD AH THE mm nr riais, foe tut ihail tmt •(»." 



** When Alice's little Willie Lisle was three years old, Julia 
wrote for her to come and spend a winter in the pleasant citj) 
where they resided, and where the winters were so summeiy 
and delightfuL 

And she said if she felt as though the time would pass 
wearily, she could teach a class or two for Frank, as he needed 
another assistant. 

Cicely urged her to go; so did her father. But the sweetest 
of cares stirred at her heart. The little child, with the golden 
curls and rosy cheeks, made her shake her head as though it 
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weve impossible to loosen the tie awaj from her heart, and be 
separated from him. 

*^1 think the Tisit would do 70a good, Alice," said her 
father. ^ The time would soon pass in Julia's society ; and 
we could write twice a week, and tell you about WilKe." 

At last Alice concluded to go if her mother would write 
three times a week, and if Willie got sick, send for her. 

Cicely promised faithfully, and Alice went She had not 
been there long, before she was installed into one of the de- 
partments as a teacher. The employment was new and 
pleasant and profitable. 

Nearly every letter she received from home oontained a 
scrawl made by Willie with a pencil, at the bottom of the 
page. He would tell his grandfather what he was writing, 
to '^ma-Allie,'' and then he would interpret it for him. This 
waa always the best part of the letter to Alice, and she would 
kiss the crooked marks that his little unsteady hand had made, 
and ciy over them tears of joy and gratitude. 

Frank and Julia lived in the parsonage, and Louis boarded 
with them, and preached every Sabbath. He was a high- 
souled, eloquent man. None of the chains that bound his 
father had ever fettered him: if he knew what was just and 
right, hei did not shrink from advocating it. 

Thrown daily in the society of Alice, and knowing all she 
had passed through, and the high resolves that had borne her 
up, he could not help but deeply respect her as a noble and 
injured woman-— one sanctified through sufiering. 

Her parents wrote her if she was pleased with her employ- 
ment, she had better stay and spend the summer there too. 

Frank did not know how to spare her, or to fill her place, 
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and Julia interceded warmlj, and the conchided to staj iaSi 
autumn. 

Details are tedious, — and we will glide oyer the pleasant 
summer, and in the autumn time find her the betrothed of 
Louis Phillips* 

She had TOwed religiously never to marry — ^never to give 
her poor wreck of a heart into any one's keeping — never to 
lay her sullied hand as a bride in any man's hand. Nor 
could any ordinary man have ever won Alice Lisle. But 
Louis was superior — ^he was talented and good and noble ; 
and worshiped only the true and exalted; and he deemed 
Alice as worthy a woman as though she had never taken to 
her bosom a serpent And reluctantly did she consent that 
he might' accompany her to Glen Green, where their nuptials 
would be solemnized by his father. 

Oh, it is a cross to a woman whose soul is stained, to listen 
to the words, that come up like remembered music, ^ / love 
you!** No wonder Alice shuddered and wept to hear them 
again. 

When the cars passed the old maple on the bluff, Louis 
leaned over that Alice might not see out She saw and un- 
derstood the mute expression of tenderness, and looked up 
into hii face as though she would speak the thanks that filled 
her heart 

She hardly recognized her beautiful boy in the little fellow 
who stood holding the gate open, with the wind catching up 
the shining curls from his sweet face, and his white collar 
turned down from about his plump neck, that had all the 
winsome sweetness of dimpling babyhood. 

They were married beside the fountain where Alice was 
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baptized years before. But few friends witnessed the cere- 
monj. 

Alice took Willie Lisle awaj with her, bat mother Phillips 
would not let Louis take his little May from her. Alice 
promised when Frank and Julia came to the Glen on a visiti 
the following spring, to send Willie back to his grandfather 
I/isle's to stay a year. Before she left to return South, she 
purchased the stone for the wildwood grave, that Mattie and 
£lla and she had agreed to do, and went with her father and 
mother to see it placed properly. There was no inscriptioa 
on it save the simple words : 

"My Teacheb." 

She told Cicely shef had bought it for her sake, and that it 
was her tribute to her dear teacher. Cicely thanked her 
warmly for this token of affection. 

After Louis and Alice went back, they spent a week in 
visiting the public institutions, taking Willie with them. They 
visited the Lunatic Asylum, and the Blind, and Deaf and 
Dumb, and House of Refuge, and lastly the State's Prison. 

Willie was deeply interested, and made touching remarks 
about the poor men to " ma- AUie," as he called her. 

They had gone through nearly all the work-shops, and Alice 
and Louis were standing beside a loom, where a young con- 
vict was weaving gay-colored carriage trimming, when Alice 
missed Willie, and walked back a few steps to find him. Just 
inside the door of another department stood a tall, pale, mid- 
dle-aged man, polishing stirrups. He had a heap of them 
lying before him, and Willie had stopped and was peeping at 
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lis i«fleetod fiioe in tbeniy when he looked np, and seeing his 
mother^ called out to her in his dear, merry, ringing tones : 

''Oh, mammarAlliel come and see the lots of WiUie 
Lisles." 

She smiled and took his hand, and to [dease him, hent 
down to look at the '^ Willies,** when the stirrap the G<»Tict 
was polishing fell to the floor, and he suppressed a groan with 
difficulty. She lodked up into his face, and — ^it was Emesi 
Carroll Ob, heavens! what a shriek, loi^ and piezcin^ 
bursting from Hps as white as the lips thai were jesterdaj 
covered by the green sod in the old churcbjard* 

Louis chanced to look up and saw her fall within the door; 
but hj the time he had reached her, the convict had lifted her 
in his strong arms, and reached her out/ and tenderly hud her 
in the arms of her frightened husband. 

As Ernest turned to go away, he stooped and kissed Wilhe 
thrice, and then, without looking back, hurried away to the 
sick room, and flung himself on a cot, and with a groan as 
though his soul was torn with bitter memories, he buried his 
&ce in the piUow, and thus suppressed his emotion. 

Alice was carried out into the open air, when she revived, 
and was taken home in a carriage. She did not leave her 
bed for a week, and no one, not even Louis, ever knew why 
she fainted, save that the work-shops were illy ventilated, and 
were so warm on that day. 

Alice read in the daily papers that on the evening after that 
painful occurrence, one of the most desperate connterfeiters, 
by the name of Slade, altas Winters, alias Carrol, had made 
an attempt to leap down over the iron railings, that served for 
banisters to the flights of stairs that led to the upper sleeping 
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cdllS) bot was prevented by the timelj int^erence of the Yig« 
ilaht guardsmen. The paper said if he had succeeded in 
throwing himself over the railing, he would have fallen fifty 
feet, and struck on the solid stone floor, whidi would have 
dashed him to pieces. 

Two days after that, she read in the daily papers that the 
same desperate man had escaped from the prison, leaving be- 
hind him a letter, saying that he was resolved to live an 
honest, upright life, and hoped ^ey would not pursue him ; 
for so surely as Grod spared him, would he strive to efface the 
unhappy past, by doing all the good he could, and living the 
life of a Christian. The tone of the letter was so earnest 
that it touched the heart of the Warden, and he forbade 
pursuit 

Fervently do we pray God that Ernest Carrol was sincere, 
and that the Recording Angel may write down against the 
name of the poor peijured man great good, and much I 

The green shore is reached ; but before we close, we must 
tell of the blessing that was in store for Jennie's father. 

A friend of his in Boston, who had received great benefit 
from a successful occulist there, wrote to him, soliciting that 
he would come to the city and submit to an operation on the 
eyes. He went : the occulist found a nerve in one of his 
eyes which was connected inmiediately with the sight, as 
sound and as good as ever ; the other was dead. The opera- 
tion was performed, and one eye was restored, almost wholly, 
to its usual sight. 

Oh, how earnestly did that old man kneel down and bless 
God for the precious gift I 

He came home, praising God, and felt so young and well 
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againi that in less than six montliB he proposed marriage to 
James Hamilton's mother, was acoeptody and with Bosa added, 
thej make a new household. 

That one fine inlet into his sonl, the love of the beaatifb], is 
now enlarged, and all the world and all therein, is very beau- 
tiful and'yeiy good to him now. Most beautiful of all 
though, he thinks, is his little granddaughter, Rubj, a wee 
little creature, who coos and laughs, and begins to know who 
grandpa is, and would ratlier stay at grandma Rowland's than 
at home in WendalL 

James took up the study of hiw again, and was admitted to 
the bar last spring. Jennie is as happy a wife as can be. 

And now we leave them. The farewells have been spoken, 
the parting hands taken, the truth faithfully but crudely told, 
by one who deeply loves and holds in reverence the tme 
and good and just and beautiful and right And with a finil 
hand laid lovingly, and in a spirit of kindness and meeknessyin 
yours, dear reader, we leave you, asking as a benediction, the 
blessing of the dear Father to rest upon you and yours, and 
to prosper you in all good. FarewelL 
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